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The Farmer and 
ational Debt 


By MORRIS M. TOWSEND* 


Director, Banking & Investment 
Section U. S. Savings Bonds Div. 
) Treasury official, in pointing out the 
)Prospects of continued high farm- 
ers’ earnings, cautions against the 
use of surplus earnings in purchase 
of farm ljand 
at inflated val-  ° ‘jggueegom 5 
wes or in in- | 
estment in 
speculative se- 
curities and 
mtures. Says 
farming busi- 
is hazard- 
ous and re- 
ires accumu- 
lation of cash 
rves, such 
as U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. 


The American farmer entered 
1946 in the best financial shape he 


Morris M. Townsend 





has ever been in. He has, in the) 
gregate, more money in the) 
wank and more cash in his pocket; 
than ever before. His mortgage’ 
bindebtedness is at the lowest point 
since 1915. He has a reserve of| 
more than $5,000,000,000 salted | 
down in War Bonds and United 
States Savings Bonds. 
Now add to that good news the | 
(Continued on page 2698) 


*Address by Mr. Townsend be- 
ore the Mississippi Bankers Asso- 
tiation, Biloxi, Miss., May 14, 1946. | 
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Postwar Banking Problems 


By F. RAYMOND PETERSON* 
President, New Jersey Bankers Association 
President, First National Bank of Paterson, N. J. 

Newly elected President of New Jersey Bankers sees avoidance of 
inflation as chief problem ahead. Advocates balanced budget and 
reduction of bank Government bondholdings through debt re- 
demptions. Points out new outlets for bank funds in financing 
durable consumer goods and in real estate mortgages, but cautions 
against taking unwarranted risks in these fields. Says problem of 
managing Government debt can be solved through hard work and 
the practice of rigid governmental economy. Warns that any at- 
tempt to solve it at the expense of banks is bound to undermine 
their position and urges bankers to fight any proposals based on 
that premise. Expresses confidence in nation’s future and its ability 
to resolve domestic problems and to aid in restoring sound eco- 
nomic conditions throughout world. 


The theory and methods of banking have changed drastically in 


HowCan We Avoid ‘Boom and Bust’ 


! 





Economy in the United States? 


By NEIL H. JACOBY* 

Professor of Finance and Vice-President of the University of Chicago 
Dr. Jacoby sees depression threats in industrial warfare and price 
inflation. Contends no group or organization should be permitted to 
damage health, welfare and safety of nation, and says our economy 
has not yet demonstrated a capacity to maintain high production 
and employment. Cites previous depressions, and states that poli- 
cies can be devised for preventing extreme business fluctuations 
within framework of a free market, competitive enterprise system. 
Holds production not an inflation antidote and that price con- 
trols ignore fundamentals. Advocates restriction on money sup- 
ply and increase in interest rates, yet endorses the “compensatory 
fiscal policy,” but only if we act vigorously in other spheres of 
economic policy. 

I. The Aftermath of War 


You have invited me to speak to you on how we can avoid a 


the past few vears, and we must study continuously to keep up with' “boom and bust” economy in the United States. I prdpose to take a 


the changing 





economic 


“jong view of 
this problem, 


+434 ie * die 
froughouthe [a What Price Cheap Money? =: «5: 


country and 


along which 


the world. | By CLAUDE L. BENNER we may move 
During the —_ Vice-President, Continental American Life Insurance Company to a solution, 


past year the 


United States ce he Insurance executive analyzes the financing of war under low money rates 


believing that 
today we need 


emerged vic- —S and points out it was accomplished by Federal Reserve banks furnishing | pey spective 
torious from - member banks with sufficient reserves te enable fabove all 
one of the them to buy Treasury bonds. Holds this policy has v things. Beiore 


greatest wars 
in history. 


resulted in expansion of currency and excess of 


proceeding to 
this task, per- 


Te gpd | individual deposits and savings. Contends that to - mit me to 
won by the follow the Keynesian theory of “a vanishing inter- f make a few 
gallantry of F.R. Peterson | ¢St rate” implies a continuous control of prices and | remarks about 


| our men and 
by the _ tre- 


the current Neil H. Jacoby 


rationing to hold back its inflationary force, and ‘ state of the 


mendous productive capacity of | Whem these defenses break down, or public confi- ~<a nation. 
the country. The war has demon- | dence in currency is impaired, it will result in a sl The ,world’s most destructive 


strated clearly the inherent | costly price for cheap money. 
strength of the system of private 
enterprise, because we not only 
produced an avalanche of war 
materials but also managed to 
produce huge quantities of com- 
(ontinued on page 2680) 


abandoned the gold standard. 
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The world is in an era of cheap money. It a 
began about 14 years ago. In England it had its *Address by Professor Jacoby 


inception in the fall of 1931 when that country : before the American Industrial 
In Germany it Bankers Association at Chicago, 


started in with the rise of Hitler and the rearma- Claude L. Benner May 9 1946, 
ment of the Third Reich. In this country it came 
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Ambitious program of exceedingly wide scope is being formulated for Economic and Social Council. 
Selection of commission members interposes nettlesome problems. World Trade and Employment Con- 


KING & KING ference to convene in Fall. UN trusteeship plans obstructed by self-interested Big Power politics. 
Established 1920 HUNTER COLLEGE, N. Y., May 15.—In weleome contrast to the dissension which has 


Somsery hamstrung the proceedings of a political nature here and at Paris, much progress is being 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Nat'l Assn of Securities Dealers, Inc.]]| made toward formulating UN’s social and economic policies. The result of the current activ- STEINER, ROUSE & C . 
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world’s ills. In addition to drafting a complete International Bill of Rights and devising Direct wires to our branch offices 
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: oo ps ba By RAYMOND RODGERS* Textiles. I 2 
Bought—Sold—Quoted - on Human Professor of Banking, New York University eee) See. 


~9 eset i. Asserting there is no parallel to the amazing accomplishment in the Adams Hat 


- elt’ war’s financing accompanied by reduced interest rates, Professor Chicago Corp. 
Roosevelt's ’ 


Mitchell ¢ Company ri * chairmanship, Rodgers contends that this will not continue and that lowest point Monmouth Park 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange has placed on| in both short- and long-term rates has been passed. However, sees Jockey Club 


the agenda : ially hich hy f . 
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. . e ocia 


Commission has|States of a war. But we did have a war 


Common found it possible to take time out;/America ‘ils % and we financed it the best we P i 
from its basic aim of providing | characterized % : es could. And I say to you in all se- rospect Hill Apts. 
Vanderhoef & Robinson every individual wi-.h sufficient| government ge riousness, that “best” was unbe- 
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3 Budget and Money Market 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi points out that spectacular decline in Federal deficit has 
come about through ending of hostilities and not by return to finan- 


cial orthodoxy. 


Foresees renewal of deficits should inflation gain 


force and only remote possibility of reducing national debt from 


budgetary surpluses. Predicts a 


further rise in bank deposits with 


impending commercial credit expansion and renewed inflow of gold. 


Good 


News? 


For the first time in 15 years, the Federal budget has been in 
balance—nay, showed a modest excess of revenues—for a period as 


long as 
months. 
news, 


two 
Good 
indeed, 
if it would 
last. At any 
rate, the total 
deficit (in- 
cluding the 
Federal trust 
accounts) in 
the first ten 
months of this 
fiscal year 
amounts to 
$18.9 billions 
as against $43.2 
billions in the 
same period of 
last year. It is 
instructive to realize how this 
“economy” had been accomplished. 
This is shown in the tabulation 
. "below: 


July 1, 1945 to May 1, 1946 


(in billions) 
Reduction in expenditures for 
“war activities’’ 
Reduction of Treasury revenues $1.7 
| Rise in ‘general’ expenditures, 
ine]. Veterans’ 
Rise in 


Dr. Melchior Palyi 


Administration 3.7 


‘transfers’ to trust 


accounts . 0.8 6.2 


Net reduction of deficit 





d® 





$30.4 


$24.2 


The spectacular decline of the 
deficit has been brought about in 
an “automatic” fashion by the 
ending of hostilities, not by any 
return to financial orthodoxy. As 
a matter of fact, every dollar less 
spent on war has been accom- 
panied by 12 cents additional 
spending for civilian purposes. 
Moreover, income tax returns con- 
tracted by $2.4 billions. From 
here on, war expenditures will 
be cut at a progressively slowed 
down rate, while the decline of 
tax revenues and especially the 
rise of civilian expenditures tend 
to accelerate. For the fiscal year 
as a whole, the deficit may fall 
short of the budgeted $28.8 bil- 
lions by as much as 7 billions, 
but admittedly this unusual show- 
ing is not likely to be duplicated 
next year. 

For the coming fiscal year, the 
President estimates a deficit of 
$3.6 billions. That takes account 
of the continued agricultural sub- 
sidies (up to $2.4 billions). but 
not of the housing subsidy of $0.4 
billions, the $440 pay raise for 
(Continued on page 2665) 





Dutch Postwar Reconversion 


By J. VAN GALEN 
Financial Editor, Amsterdam “Algemeen Amsterdam”’. 


Netherlands observer reports that economic conditions there are 
relatively satisfactory, and that the wage-price situation is becoming 
balanced. Holds sound budget policy being pursued. Feels Hol- 
land’s most difficult remaining problems lie in public finance and 


foreign exchange restrictions. 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND — After the money purge in the 
} Netherlands* was completed, at the end of December, according to the 


Minister of Finance, 
Pieter Lieftinck, the bank note 
circulation of the Netherlands 
Bank was fl. 1.110 million ($420 
million). The total of blocked ac- 
counts: amounted to about fl. 4% 
billion ($1.7 billion), of which 
‘about fl. 2 billion ($800 million) 
vas locked up in the shape of 3% 
mon-negotiable inscribed stock. It 
is to be used for payment of the 
extraordinary levies, to wipe out 
money purchasing power, and 
Ito lower the floating fl. 23 billion 
($900 million) government debt. 
The remaining fl. 2% billion 
K$1 billion) was changed into 
reasury bills of rather short ma- 
urity (also to be used for tax 
mayments) and thus at the dis- 
posal of the Treasury as Govern- 
ent deposit (special account) 
ith the Netherlands Bank. 


It can be said that the mone- 
ary prospects towards the end of 
he year were highly satisfactory. 

The “floating purchasing power,” 
reated during the German occu- 
pation — financing by creating 


+ *See ‘“Holland’s Financial Position’ in 


he “Chronicle’’ of Dec. 13, 1945. 
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Protessor® 


banknotes — was tightened up. 
Everyone was—as the Minister of 
Finance said—obliged to live out 
of one’s income; it was impossible 
to effectuate large purchases that 
could cause an inflationary. ten- 
dency, as money was very tight. 
The official ceiling prices of the 
rationed and other goods (still 
only small in quantity) were 
rather easily maintained by the 
Dutch Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 


New Measures Needed 


Since the beginning of 1946 
however, the situation has changed 
in more than one direction. The 


money-purge and blocking of the 

floating money-capital were only 

measures to create a static equi- 
(Continued on page 2664) 
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Export-Import Bank 


general desire for economic advancement. 


Looks at South America 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Officials of Export-Import Bank, just returned from a tour of South 
America inspecting Bank-financed projects in that region and finan- 
cial needs for further development of region’s resources, report 


Say work on Bank- 


financed projects in Latin America is being honestly, though not 
always efficiently carried out. 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—The main impression from a circuit of 
Latin America is that the entire area is the equivalent of a new 
frontier of economic opportu- 
nity, calling for American par- 
ticipation, according to an in- 
terview given the “Chronicle” 
by Mr. Herbert Gaston, a mem- 


Herbert M. Bratter 


and we languished in isolation. 
and France and assume world leadership to save civilization. 


ber 


of the board of the Ex- 


port-Import Bank and formerly 


Assistant 
Treasury. 


Secretary 
On a trip by plane 


of the 


lasting from mid-March to the 
latter part of April, Mr. Gas- 
ton, accompanied by Mr. Nor- 


man T. Ness, 


visited Mexico 


City, Bogota, Quito, Lima, San- 
tiago, and Rio de Janeiro. Mr. 
Ness is the bank’s chief econo- 
mist and until recently was a 


member of the Treasury De- 


Herbert E. Gaston 


Visy partment’s monetary research 

division. “Throughout Latin America the desire for the rapid develop- 

ment of their resources is very strong. This is not primarily a selfish 
(Continued on page 2659) 


The World Ahead 


: By LEWIS W. DOUGLAS* 
President, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


Mr. Douglas contrasts tragic situatien of Europe today with close 
of World War I when ramparts of Western World remained intact 


Urges us to strengthen England 
He 


emphasizes need of determining Germany’s status and recommends 
loosely associated federation separated from Ruhr and Rhineland. 


It is often, by contrasting the times in which we live with those 
that have gone before, that men cbtain a perspective—a view of the 


courge tney 
have been 
Jursuing— 
and of the 
sum total, of 
the accumu- 
lated change; 
that have oc- 
curred. . Con- 
trast fre- 
quently pro- 
vides a meas- 
ure by which 
conduct may 
.€ reassessed 


and old views 


once firmly 
held may be 





on a sound understanding of the 
past.” Therefore, let me ask you 
to turn your memories backwards 


~ | to the condition and the estate of 


Lewis W. Douglas 


retested and adjusted. 


“All our hopes of the future,” ! ternational 


Europe as it was only 25 years ago 


;}at the close of Worid War I. 


Italy, although she was about to 
start on a path leading to moral 
corruption and disintegration, sat 
at the council table of the victors 
—a power in the Mediterranean. 

Belgium—partly ravished by 
the invading hordes—emerged 
with a government intact and an 


(Continued on page 2657) 





| -*An address by Mr. Douglas be- 
| fore United States Associates, In- 
Chamber of Com- 


said Professor Harrison, “depend merce, New York, May 14, 1946. 
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J. F. Reilly & Co., inc. 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX C@’*6Ic- 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Richmond 4321 


Private Wires: 
Boston Cleveland 


Chicago 
Los Angeles ° 


New York 


AAXELSON 
MFG. CO. - 


Engineers Report 
on request 


BOUGHT ® SOLD ® QUOTED 


e Lo. 


Henzaé é& 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 

















Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
General Aviation Equip. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members,New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥. 
WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 




















Bought—Sold—Quoied 


Horr, ROSE & TROSTER 
ESTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Tel-nbone: 


BOwling Green 9-7400 


‘Fuller Houses, Inc. 
Capital Stock 





Teletupes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 











*Parks Aircraft 
Sales & Service, Inc. 


National Radiator Co. 


Public Nat’l Bank 
& Tr. Co. 


“Prospectus upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6G, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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WARD & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Air Cargo Transportt 
Air Products-Units7 
American Bantam Car 
Anchorage Homes A&B 
Assoc. Dev. & Research 
Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co. 
Bird & Son 
Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Cinecolor 
Dayton Malleable Iron* 
Deep Rock Oil 
Douglas Shoe* 
Frontier Ind. 
General Mach. New 
Getchell Mines 
Gt. Amer. Industries® 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michigan Chemical 
Minn. & Ontario Paper 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N. Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Purolator Prod.* 
Taca Airways 
United Artists 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 

Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
lowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 


Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 


tProspectus Upon Request 


*Balletin or Circular upon request 


Warp & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2:8700 


N. Y. 1-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf’d €111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


“Te eRe ag aeCh OT RARER TINE EAA IN See as ae ae PORES ws 


Paths to Uninterrupted Progress 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


Stating slogans or fervent phrases about preserving free enterprise 
will not suffice to maintain our economic progress, Mr. Schram calls 
attention to European drift toward collectivism, and ascribes this 
to “the dismal thirties” which nourished dictatorship and totalita- 
rianism. Calls for firm fiscal policy and international economic 
cooperation to halt inflationary and depression dangers, and recom- 
mends (1) production of more and better goods at lower prices; 
(2) voluntary unity of management, labor and capital; and (3) 
creating sound public opinion by “making war on economic illit- 


eracy.” 
real national income. 


Looks for surprisingly large production and increase in 


The next decade will be a crucial period—I might say a decisive 
period—in the history of this country. The times will call for hard, 


realistic ® 





thinking. “Slo- 
ganism” will 
not suffice. 
By sloganism 
I mean the 
use of fervent 
phrases about 
preserving 
freeenterprise 
and equally 
fervent exhor- 
tations to re- 
sist regimen- 
tation, Com- 
munistic pen- 
etration and 
encroach- 
ments upon 
the American way of life. Sweep- 
ing social changes, strong eco- 
nomic and political undercurrents, 
cannot be halted by slogans. No, 
if we are in earnest about keep- 
ing the best features of what we 
are sure is the best type of so- 


ciety, we shall need more than 
slogans. 

The times will demand perform- 
ance — real performance. As 


*An address by Mr. Schram be- 
fore the 42nd Annual Convention 
of New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., May 10, 
1946. 


Emil Schram 


Art Metals Construction 
*Bowser Inc. Com. & Pfd. 
*Crowell-Collier Pub. 

Grinnell Corp. 





bankers, you are in a peculiarly 
favorable position to recognize 
the things that need to be done. 
Moreover, unusual opportunities 
exist for leadership because I be- 
lieve you enjoy today-a higher 
measure of public respect than in 
many years, 

The next decade I visualize as 
a fascinating laboratory on a 
vast scale. I assume peace, albeit 


‘a troubled peace. The absence of 


war would provide a more suit- 
able environment for testing and 
gauging the accomplishments of 
Communism in Russia, Socialism 
in England, democratic Capitalism 
in the United States and Sweden— 
in short, for appraising the kind 
of society which these economic 
and political systems create. The 
rest of the world will be watch- 
ing with keen interest. Large 
areas of vast importance in fu- 
ture economic development, now 
tending inconclusively toward one 
system or another, will be 
swayed by the course of events 
more than by preconceived no- 
tions or propaganda. In other 
words, the various forms of gov- 
ernment will have to demonstrate 
their essential value and compe- 
tence during one of the most crit- 
ical periods in history. Let me 
(Continued on page 2660) 


H. H. Robertson Co. 
Oxford Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Sunray Oil 442% Conv. Pfd. 
United Printers & Pub. Com. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


*Prospectus available on request. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 


Teletype NY 1-672 


peace. 


ployment. 


I can tell 

you that the —__ 
United Na- 
tions organ- 
ization has no 
such feeling. 
We invite and 
appreciate 
your interest 
in everything 
that we are 
doing. We 
even invite 
your criticism. 
To use an 
American ex- 
pression we 
2ven want you 
to be nosey if 
you will only be interested. 

I feel that you as Business lead- 
ers, and the United Nations organ- 
ization have more in common 
than some people may realize. 

In the first place I must em- 
phasize that the United Nations is 
not only a political instrument. 
It is also designed to increase 
economic cooperation between the 
nations of the world. 


This cooperation cannot be lim- 
ited to formal discussions or 
agreements between governments. 


It will only be complete and 
successful if we have cooperation 
between all types of economic en- 
terprises in all parts of the world. 
Private enterprise of all kinds has 
an important role to play. 


28 commer eer eee ene 


Trygve Lie 


Business and UN Are Natural 
Allies 


Then again Business and the 
United Nations organization are 
natural allies in other ways. This 
may sound queer, coming from a 
man who has been a Socialist all 
his life, but it is true. Then again, 
of course, we in the United Na- 
tions Secretariat are neither So- 
cialists nor Capitalists. As long 
as we are connected with this or- 
ganization we are non-political 

*An address by Mr. Lie before 
the United States Associates, In- 
ternational Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York City, May 14, 
1946. 











*Princess Shops 
*Electronic Corp. 


FIRST COLONY 


52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 





*Dumont Electric Corp.*District Theatres Corp. 


tLe Roi Company 


*Prospectus Available 
¢Statistical Study or Special Letter on Request 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Simplicity Pattern 


CORPORATION 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 

















*District Theatres 
Great American Industries 
United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 
*Thrifty Drug Stores 


*Prospectus on request 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asen. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 



































*Upson Company 
Central Paper 
*Tennessee Prod. 





Textiles, Inc. 


*Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


‘Doyle Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
*Shatterproof Glass 
*Wellman Engineering 


HAnover 2-2100 





ACTIVE MARKETS 


Di-Noc Co. 
Soya Corp. 
Harvill Corp. 
United Piece Dye 
si i 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 





UN and Big Business 


By TRYGVE LIE* 
Secretary-General, United Nations 


Secretary-General declares United Nations organization and busi- 
ness leaders have much in common, beginning with the desire for 
Emphasizes importance of Economic and Social Council in 
furthering constructive non-political aims such as an expanding 
world economy, higher standards of living, and worldwide full em- 
Underlines importance to busines of coming Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment. 


Some political organizations seem to resent what they regard as 
the excessive interest of Business in their activities. 
© 





|and we try to be objective and we 
;|invite the support of those who 


have the same aims. 
I say that we are natural allies 


| because I feel that everything for 
|'which we in the United Nations 


are working is what businessmen 
want and need. 

I don’t need to tell anybody in 
this room that business prosperity 
requires Peace. The artificial 
prosperity that comes from War 
does not last and it creates false 
values that damage or destroy 
business in the long run. 

What you want is political sta- 
bility so that you can develop 
trade at home and with foreign 
countries on a long-term basis. 
You want certainty. Every foreign 
land that is ravaged by war is a 
lost market for the time being. 
You want peaceful, prosperous 
people as your customers every- 
where. 

You want living standards 
raised so that more people will 
demand the modern goods which 
your skill and energy produce. 

In time of war living standards 
go to pieces. 

So on the issue of Peace we 
understand one another com- 
pletely, 

We have another thing in com- 
mon, 


Common Absence of Prejudice 


Business has generally been 
conducted without much racial or 
political prejudice. The Business— 
man who pays too much atten- 
tion to the color or religion of his 
customers finds, after a time, that 
he doesn’t have any customers. 

This fact may enable Business- 
men to appreciate our position. 
We in the United Nations have no 
time for prejudice. We are as In- 
ternational as Oil or Cotton and 

(Continued on page 2683) 
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Taxing For Better Living 


By RANDOLFH PAUL* 


Former Treasury official, in calling attention to difficulty of choosing 
between taxes which discourage consumption and taxes which deter 
investment, points out that a further problem arises from the uncer- 
tainties and inequities in burden of corporation taxes. Contends 
argument that corporation taxes destroy incentive and risk-taking 
does not hold under a system of “loss offsets,” whereby Govern- 
ment shares business losses as well as profits. Denies also that 
corporation taxation works unequitably against lower income 
groups, since these do not constitute bulk of stockholders. Opposes 
abandoning corporation taxes, but proposes classifying corporations, 
for taxation purposes, so that those which constitute essentially 
partnerships may be distinguished from those in which stockholders 


“What Is a Liberal?” 


By HON. ROBERT A. TAFT* 
U. S. Senator from Ohio 
Asserting that “support of every change proposed is not a test of 
liberalism, but of radicalism,” Senator Taft defines a liberal as one 
who believes in freedom and opposes measures which restrict it, 
unless such restriction is absolutely necessary to preserve the free- 
dom of others. Holds Communist, CIO and special interest organi- 
zations propagate false liberalism since they advocate a government 
in which the few dominate the many. Stresses freedom of thought 
and tolerance as an attribute of liberalism, and calls present situa- 
tion alarming because of drift toward totalitarian state. Cites con- 
tinuation of OPA, compulsory Health and FEPC bills as evidence of 
this. Opposes peacetime conscription and says our foreign policies 


are separated from the business. 


Introduction 


It is a great pleasure to speak of tax matters to this distinguished 
group. The very name—Tax Executives Institute—implies a realiza- 


lion on your part of the intimate® 


relationship between our taxes 
and our national wellbeing. I am 
ready to venture that most of you 
share a growing conviction that 
food taxes have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon our economy, ana that 
bad taxes have the reverse effect. 
You have accepted the proposition 
that taxes are not neutral in their 
impact upon production, employ- 
ment and national income. But 
this general proposition falls short 
of using taxes to make a positive 
contribution to living standards. 
If taxes are to perform their high- 
est function as instruments of 
human welfare, we must explore 
frankly, and without prejudice, 
and specifically, the distinction 
between good and bad taxes. We 
must know which taxes will serve 
us best on particular occasions 
in the years ahead. 


I am glad to be talking with 
you when we are well into the 
year 1946. Tax-wise, at least, this 


*Address by Mr. Paul before the 
Tax Executives Institute, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, May 15, 1946. 








year is giving us time to fina 
out where we are and where we 
are heading. It is giving us time 
to examine our most grievous iax 
sins and judge what we must do 
to be saved. Best of all, it is giv- 
ing us time to think. I hope you 
will let me do a little thinking 
aloud tonight. 

I have only an ordinary citizen’s 
convictions about the tax road to 
salvation. One of those convic- 
tions is that the lessons we learned 
in wartime should not be com- 
pletely forgotten now. We know 
what happens when our economy 
is running at full blast. We know 
the consequences in human terms 
of a $100 billion budget. At long 
last, we are beginning to realize 
the social and economic poten- 
tialities of our Government’s tax- 
ing and fiscal policies. 


Economic Background for Tax 
Policy 
It is now rather generally 
agreed that the Federal budget for 
the long span ahead will be in 
the neighborhood of $25 billion. 
How much of the $25 billion shall 
we raise in taxes? What kinds of 
(Continued on page 2688) 





Tel. WHitehall 4-4860 





Commonwealth Gas 
General Crude Oil 
General Instrument 
General Panel 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - San Francisco 


Teletype NY 1-490 


are not based on justice. 


It is a pleasure to stop off in New York on my way to the Corpo- 
ration meeting in New Haven and address a group which has such an 
© 


intense inter- 
est in Yale 
and the edu- 
cation given 
there. It is an 
inspiration to 
the officers 
and to the 
members of 
the Corpora- 
tion to know 
that an active 
group of Yale 
Zgraduates is 
concernes 
that we keep 
Yale in the 
forefront of 
educational 
advance. While there are larger 
Engineering Colleges, we do feel 
that we can in some ways turn 
out better engineers than any 


Robert A. Taft 


*Address by Senator Taft at 
Yale Engineering Club, New York 
City, May 10, 1946. 





| other college. We have done so, 
'but we can only continue to do 
iso with the advice and guidance 
of men like yourselves who are 
active in the practice of engineer- 
ing itself. 

A month or more ago when 
asked for a title to be put on the 
program, I rashly proposed to 
discuss the subject, “What Is a 
Liberal?” In the field of engi- 
neering that is not difficult. Most 
engineers are and must be liberal 
as far as engineering is concernea 
or they can’t stay in the business. 
Every new method of teaching, 
every new scientific idea must be 
thoroughly examined and given 
an opportunity for development. 
Scientific study cannot be other- 
wise than liberal without falling 
into a groove which can easily be 
recognized as humdrum and use- 
less. And so it is fairly easy to 
conclude that the leaders in the 

(Continued on page 2668) 
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Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, Inc. 
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Airlines, Inc. 
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members New York Stock Exchange 
associate members N.Y.Curb Exchange 
15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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> ~<ar pas 





TEMPLE COAL PFD. 


Jeff. Lake Sulphur Com, & Pfd. 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 
Stand. Fruit & S/S Com. & Pfd. 
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Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


New York 4, N, Y. New Orleans 12, La. 
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Bell Tel.—NY-1-493 
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32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 
Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 
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Holt, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 




















63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. $6 Pfd. 
Firth Carpet Company* 
Globe-Union Inc.* 

Alexander Smith & Scns Carpet Co.* 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp.* 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co.* 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., ING. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


R. F. Ruth Co. Adds Four 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—William 
E. Holloway, Robert L. Lindstrom, 
Richard E. Sheahan, and Robert 
B. Sheahan have become associ- 
ated with R. F. Ruth & Co., 639 
South Spring Street. Mr. Hollo- 
te was previously with Hope & 

Oo. 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
Bank of Toronto 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Dominion Bank 


Imperial Bank of Canada 
Royal Bank of Canada 


Abitibi Pr. & Paper Com. & Pfd. 
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“The Americas in a Changing World Government Securities and 


By JOHN ABBINK* 


Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council 
Asserting U. S. influence in Latin America has suffered marked deterioration since war ended, Mr. 
Abbink ascribes situation to our ill-conceived and impractical measures to obtain wartime economic 
collaboration. Says Latin America is in an exceptionally favorable trade position, despiie inflation. 
Points out improvement in political stability both in Brazil and Argentina, but warns that Col. Peron’s 
élection in face of Washington opposition may put Good Neighbor Policy under severe strain. In Cleve- 
land address, he criticizes British socialization program and outlines formula for world stability. 


In years to come it may well® 
through which we are now living 
be pointed out that the period 
involved the people of the United 
States in a 
crisis compar- 
able in pat- 
tern to that 
which existed 
in Civil War 
days, and with 
analogous 
overtones, 
Seventy - five 
years ago we 
were con- 
fronted with 
an emergency 
atthe nation- 
al level whose 
eventual solu- 
tion profound- 
ly affected the 


John Abbink 





course of world history. Today we 
face overseas problems that we 


are reluctant and ill-prepared to) 


resolve, and whose irresistible 
impact may result in home-front 
| developments over the next dec- 
|ade which would have seemed 
sheer fantasy to most of us only a 
short while ago. 
We know now, 


in retrospect, 


| that the issue of slavery in this | 


country was but the ‘political 


symbol of sectional economic mal- | 


| adjustment, expediently and long 


*An address by Mr. Abbink be- 
fore the St. Louis Regional Inter- 


‘| American Center, St. Louis, Mo., 


April 23, 1946, followed by an ex- 
_cerpt from an address before the 


| Cleveland (O.) World Trade Con- | 


| ference, April 26, 1946. 
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SECURITIES 
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LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 





HONOLULU 


neglected because it was contro- | 
versial, and little understood. Two | 


wars in the past quarter century, 
together with progress in 
munications, have awakened 


us | 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


com- | 


much more abruptly to the cur-| 


rent realization that we are soon 
concerned with trouble anywhere 
on the globe, and that establish- 
ment of the kind of world we'd 
like to live in is beset with inter- 
national difficulties, from which 
we have hitherto attempted to in- 
sulate overselves by the same 
evasion residents of adjoining 


| states practiced here in the mid- 


dle of the last century. 

The era that followed the Civil 
War saw a re-united nation reach 
heights mankind had never yet 
witnessed. The present world job 
of rehabilitation is much the same 
in character as that which our im- 
mediate forebears accomplished in 
this country, and in all of its 


| phases, spiritual as well as’ eco- 
nomic; 
| ramifications extend to the end of 
_ the earth, 
| cal borders. 


| phere is almost identical. 


it differs only because its 


not alone to our physi- 
Socially, the atmos- 
Recall 
that the period after Lincoln’s 
death was crowded with national 
| confusion and sordid maneuver- 
ing, that bitterness and recrimina- 





tion abounded, that new leaders! 


(Continued on page 2676) 


Commercial Banks 


By 


FALKNER C. 
Vice-President, National Bank of Tulsa, 


BROACH* 
Okla. 


Mr. Broach, after analyzing the war financing policy and its effects 
on circulating currency and bank deposits, argues that, despite 
reductions in national debt through use of excess Treasury bal- 
ances, and despite pressure of banks and other investment institu- 
tions for higher interest yields, the wartime pattern of interest 
rates will be generally maintained without affecting materially 
present volume of bank deposits. Sees probable shifting of deposits 
from country banks to Reserve Cities without relieving banking sys- 
tem from continued dependence on holdings of Federal debt for 


earnings. 


Contends Federal Reserve and Treasury will follow 


orthodox policy in debt management, but predicts some increase in 


commercial bank loans. 


Although 
and the Commercial Banks” 


the title assigned my 


talk is “Government Securities 


what I want to do is to diseuss with you 
@ 





for a few mo- 
ments some of 
the problems 
involved in 
having cre- 
ated a nation- 
al debt of 
over $27 

billion and in 
having 
nanced the 
wartime in- 
crease in our 
debt as we 
did. To my 
way of think- 
ing, these are 
important 
matters, for, 
whether we like it or not, 
ing has 
tionary, 
changes 
enormous 


i i- 


F. C, Broach 


bank- 


if not 
as a 
increase 


the 
debt 


result of 


in our 


and the manner in which this in- | 
|nancing through the banks, 











1936 — $12.50 
1937 — 20.50 
1938 — 10.00 
1939 — 18.00 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 





Thermatomic Carbon Co. 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND RECORD 


1940 — $20.00 
1941 — 25.00 


1946 to date — $4.00 
at current rate of $16 per annum 


Yield over 7°% 


Circular on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


1942 — $16.00 
1943 — 16.00 
1944 — 16.00 
1945 — 16.00 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 














The Butterick 


1945 
1944 
1943 


Lifting 


Blair F. Cla 


Members prertee 


WHITEHALL 3-0550 


5% Non Cumulative Preferred Stock ($50 Par) 


earned on pfd. $8.80 w.c. 
earned on pfd. $5.85 w.c. 
earned on pfd $8.56 w.c. 


of War Time Restrictions 
Price: 2614 — Only 3 times 


Circular on Butterick mailed upon request 


52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 


Harrisbyrg- Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


Company, Inc. 


3.15 to 1 
2.67 to 1 
2.21 to 1 


Constructive 


ratio 
ratio 
ratio 


Most 
1945 earnings 


ybaugh & Co. 


phia Stock Exchange 


Tele. NY 1-2178 


Abendroth Bros. 8/35 
Intl. Accountants 5/68 
Limestone Products 3% etc. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Bonds Stocks 


Boorum & Pease 
Cespedes Sugar 
Inkograph 
S. B. Penick 
White Laboratories 


1 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


George A. Rogers & Co., Inc. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
¥. Uo 


Clayton Silver Mines 
*Can. Western Lumber Co., 


*Circular on request 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Lid. 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 
62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office 


113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 








undergone some evolu- | 
revolutionary, | 





BArclay 7-0570 





SEMINOLE OIL & GAS CORP. 


A Producing Company 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


NY 1-1026 








Linn Coach & Truck 


Common Stock 


Super-Cold Corp. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


R. G. ILSLEY & CO. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-1140 








Expresso Aereo 
*Kinney Coastal Oil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 


*Circular on request 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 








Teletype NY 1-2630 


ws 


| crease 


| lem 
| problem in the solution of which 


MAHER & HULSEBOSCH | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was financed. Moreover, 
we still are faced with the prob- 
of debt management, —a 


I can envisage still more evolu- 


‘tionary changes in banking. 


1. Although our announced pol- 


‘icy was to finance the cost of the 
4 | war 
; | commercial 
/necessary—as it always is in time 
_of war—to call upon the banking 
| system 
| portion 
| prosecute the war. 


with minimum reliance on 


bank credit, it was 


substantial 
credit used to 


to supply a 
of the 


a. In aggregate, about 40% 
of our expenditures were met 
by taxes, 32% by borrowing 
from non-bank investors, and 
about 28% from the sale of se- 
curities to the banks, including 
savings institutions. 

2. While the Treasury refrained 
almost entirely from direct fi- 
it did 
look to the banks, and rightfully 
so, I think, to absorb the secur- 
ities not taken by non-bank in- 
vestors. 

a. Only in the first two drives 
were commercial banks allowed 
almost unlimited participation. 

(Continued on page 2684) 
*An address by Mr. 

before the Oklahoma 
Convention, Oklahoma 
Okla., May 10, 1946. 
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City, 








Richmond Cedar Works 
Tennessee Products 
Victoria Gypsum 
| American Vitrified Products 
Washington Properties 
Commodore Hotel 
M. H. Rhodes 
Nazareth Cement 
American Felt Co. 


wee 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


| 11 Broadway, N.Y. 4 27 State St., Boston 9 
Tel. Dighy 4-1388 Tel. Capitol 8950 
Tele. NY 1-86 Tele. BS 169 


Established 1926 


i 
i 
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} 
| 
| 
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Philippine Mining Stocks 


Atok 
Balatoc Mining 
Benguet Cons. Mines 
Big Wedge Gold 
Mindanao Mother Lode 





Quotations and information 
Furnished on Request 


OHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


Established 1922 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
42 Broadway, New York 
Digby 4-6320 Teletype NY 1-1525 
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anagement and dealing with other 






























Investment dealers of New York have been asked to back a 
hational program seeking tax reforms, improved government debt 


“aspects of national affairs which 

















































































IBA’s Economic Program 


As the prerequisite of a sound economy President Garland advocates balancing the budget, reform- 
‘ing Federal debt management, and developing an intelligent tax program to replace the existing 
“hodge-podge.” He opposes proposed control by SEC of “insiders” underwriting participation. Gen- 
eral Counsel Hanson advocates modification of Federal securities regulation. 


To help curb inflation, he ad- 
vocated stabilization of the inter- 
est rates on Government securi- 
ties, a determined effort to put the 
maximum of Government securi- 
ties into the hands of non-banking 
investors, and leeway for the na- 
tion’s industrial machinery to re- 
stock retail shelves as quickly as 
possible. 

Referring to the proposed SEC 
rule relating to allotments of new 
security issues to so-called “in- 
siders,’ Mr. Garland emphasized 
his conviction that the problem 
is a matter of business principle 



















































or, and ethics, and hence should not 
b- be treated by statute, or by com- 
-a mission administration. He stated 
ch - ¢ that control, if at all in order, 
u- Charles S. Garland John C. Maxwell should be exercised in a self- 
pply specifically to the investment banking business.” > cy amg 8 the NASD rather 
1 - _ Charles S. Gariand, Presidert of the Investment Bankers As- + ag sate aid hat the IBA 
he ociation of America, outlined the objectives for which the organiza- |, Mr. Garland said that the 
ann ion asks “grass roots” support at® is working with Government com- 
as dinner meeting May 13 spon-| A balanced Federal budget is ae ame the wag ~ wren = 
ne ored by the New York members| prerequisite to a sound economy, Sait Mabe os 6 te ee qd 
ng f the IBA. Mr. Garland was ac-| Mr. Garland said, adding that it | re ee th the ‘Cot ean 
ial ompanied by Murray Hanson,! would require a long period of mt pal e basa th “1 pose 
to eneral counsel of the Associa-| high taxes, be politically unpopu- ys N tos R wb ‘ ad tic geo 
; on, who discussed Federal regu-| lar and require political courage. lc wot SCOAS matt On Sh 4. 
\% ation of the securities business.| He said that the IBA hoped to bv wats ‘bl 4% yg — 1 
set ohn C. Maxwell, Chairman of| join other organizations in pre- nabs poses - +h. aaeiti gig 
ng e New York group of the IBA| paring “an intelligent, equitable | 2Y “OM8T€SS OF the Sritish joan. 
nd nd a partner of Tucker, Anthony | and comprehensive” tax program a, ee eae , 
*? Co., New York, presided at the} to replace the present “hodge-| Regarding Federal regulation of 
ng eeting which was held at the| podge” of Federal taxes. the securities business, Mr. — 
nion Club. | Management of the Federal debt as said nde palates whieh 3 
ed Five projects for concentrated! is one of the most serious and | ‘*¥ = ONG my tease 
fi- itention were set forth by Mr.| complex problems, the investment | tered” laws to protect the indi- 
lid parland, who is a partner in the| man said. He criticized the low/| vidual investor. However, he said, 
lly Baltimore, Md., firm of Alex./| interest rate policy of the Treas-| jn the interest of sensible business 
ur= prown & Gens. included were: ciaece Saeacon oP Semen ene practices, both the statutes and 
in- aire nye = Mein one expansion of credit and purchas-| @dministrative regulations and in- 
cen age Bosc of sitintion — om ing power at a time when goods | terpretations require modifica- 
ves . : . . 
jed 2. The Federal budget and tax aay Soares. tion. 
on. program. 
3. Encouragement of small bus- 
iness enterprises. 
ach 4. World finance and participa- OVERING THE COAST 
npleg tion of the U. S. in the in- > 
ty, ternational bank and mone- re. Tie hil 
tary funds. } LH rps BONN 306 to California entering by automobile were 
— 5. Training new personnel for | “ Sadi. ee ey 
the investment business. | 
oe a ea oo West Coast telephone toll load shows an increase over last year of 
twice the national average. 
A Growth Company 
ss MILLER MFG. CO KAISER & Co. 
bg bad BERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE « NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Established 1914, serves all SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE « LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
sae ee ay oe U.S. | NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE SPOKANE 
with repair tools. 
Its Subsidiaries Are: 
®Monroe Steel Casting Co. 
®Rieke Metal Products Co. 
@Precision Manufacturing Co. - 
SONI Eh A. 5. Campbell Co., Ine. 
» ‘ : : 
Serves the automotive, air- | Common and Preferred 
yn 9 craft, chemical, agricultural, 
0 pees paint, and hardware in- Analysis on request 
ustries. 
Information on request 
— 





‘Donald Young & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


40 Exchange Place, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 










Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 








New York Hanseatic Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Teletype: NY 1-584 
























'§. WEINBERG & Co. || 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
60 Wall Street Telephone 
New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 } 















Render a brokerage service 





in all Unlisted Securities 





for Banks and Dealers. 
































| Circulars Available — 


Taylor-Wharton 





Teletype: 


\} ie 
Ny! 1-1287 


Est. 


Members N. Y. Sec 





| Mohawk Rubber | 
Hartford Empire Company 


WARD & Co. | 


\1-1288 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 RE. 2-8700 | 





Iron & Steel Co. 


1926 
-urity Dealers Ass’n 


Telephone: 


A Bulwark 


years stay in United States and 


war. 


have given me 
this oppor- 
tunity. During 
the nearly five 
and a half 
years that 
Lady Halifax | 
and I have} 
been here, we | 
have indeed | 
made many'|§ 
very good 
friends. We 
have also vis- 
ited every 
state in the 
Union; and 
that, as Brit- 
ish Ambassadors go, is a record— | 
which cannot well be beaten un- | 
til you add to the number of your | 
states. And wherever our travels | 
took us, we found a warmth and a 
welcome such as we had hardly a | 
right to expect. 


We cannot say goodbye to all | 





Lord Halifax 





Broadcasting System, May 
1946. 


Anglo-American Cooperation 


for Peace 


By THE EARL OF HALIFAX* 
Former Ambassador to U. S. 


Retiring Ambassador recounts the anxious days during his five 


problems arising from need of 


Anglo-American cooperation in bringing about a victorious end of 
Cautions we are still living in an uncomfortable world and 
are still beset by doubts whether victory in reality is won, but points 
to the vast joint power of British Empire and U. S. when used “as 
a massive weight placed solidly behind the United Nations” for 
means of attaining a peaceful and ordered world. Holds continued 
Anglo-American cooperation offers the greatest bulwark for peace. 


I have been asked to say a few words to my American friends 
before I sail for England on Monday night and I am most grateful to 





those who® 
_those we have met in all the states 
separately, as we would wish to 


*Address by Lord Halifax over | 
the network of the Columbia | 
11, | 


do, but that, they will understand 
and forgive. So I would like to 
begin by sending a special mes- 
sage of gratitude and affection to 
them all from us both, wherever 
they may be tonight. 

May I go on to let you into a 
secret? When I came here as Am- 
bassador in January 1941, I felt 
very much as I did when, as a 


|'very small boy, I went to school 


for the first time. I didn’t know 
if you were going to like me, or, 
for that matter, if I was going to 
like you. I only knew that I was 
entering a strange new world, 
where I was certain to find a 
great deal of difficult work to do. 
And now that my time is up, I can 
tell you quite truthfully that no 
small boy who ever went to school 
for the first time met with such 
kindness as I met with here or had 
so fine a time as you have given 
me. 
Anxious Days 

After all, it might not have 

been like that. We passed through 
(Continued on page 2681) 
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Arlington Mills 

Bangor Hydro-Electric 
*Bates Mfg. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning 

Boston Wharf 

Boston Woven Hose 

Brown Co. 

Collyer Insulated Wire 

Dewey & Almy Chem. 

Dwight Manufacturing 

E. U. A. Com. & Conv. 

First Boston Corp. 


*Prospectus upon request. 
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LAfayette 3300 


and NY 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


CoOrtlandt 7-9400 
TWX-NY 1-1950-2 


— 


NGLAND STOCKS 


PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS 


First National Bank 
Heywood Wakefield Com. 
Heywood Wakefield Pfd. 
Johnson Automatic 
Mass. Power & Light 
Mass. Utilities Associates 
National Shawmut Bank 
N.E.P.A. Preferred 
Nicholson File 

Ralston Steel Car 

Saco Lowell 

Tybor Stores 


All others traded 





Our own direct private telephones connect 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Hartford. 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & CO.. 


89 Devonshire St., Boston 9 


TWX-BS 208-9 









1-2837-9 











For Brokers and Dealers Only— 


Data on 


Telephone: COrtlandt 7-4550 

















Manufactures the nationally advertised ‘‘Luminall” 
paints handled by 3500 distributors. 


J. W. Geuld & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


A moderately priced dividend paying security. 





Request 





Teletype: NY 1-2312 
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N. Y. Curb Ticker 
Service Expanded 


The New York Curb Exchange 
ticker service has been further 
expanded by installations in Pas-| 
adena, California; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Youngstown and Dayton, 
Ohio; Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Roanoke, Virginia; and Plainfield, 
New Jersey, the exchange has an- 
nounced. The Curb ticker system 
now carries security quotations to 
82 cities located in 22 states and 
the District of Columbia. 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Marx & Co. Forming —_ First Boston Opening 
‘InN. Y.-Exchange Firm Washington Branch 


Marx & Co. will be Seosintl WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
shortly with offices at 37 Wall! First Boston Corporation will 
Street, New York City, to engage | ‘shortly open an office in the 
in the securities business. Part-| Washington Building, 15th Street 
ners will be Otto Marx, Jr., Ed- | | and New York Avenue. The new 


win H. Koehler, and Raymond de | branch will be staffed by men 


Clairville, member of the New| formerly in the New York office] economic causes of war as well as aiding in maintaining and ex- 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. de| | ‘headed by Lucius F. Hallett, Jr., panding our exports. Sees seriously restricted U. S. foreign trade 
Clairville is a partner in Tuller, | who has been with the firm in and collapse of Bretton Woods if agreement is not ratified, and 
Crary & Co., and prior thereto | New York for some 10 or 15 years.} asserts that even if no interest is paid on loan, it will constitute a 
was a partner in Gwynne Bros. FU. «pe RNa ma good U. S. investment. Holds British will cooperate in attaining 
objects of loan and contends the credit will not constitute precedent, 
though admitting other countries will need our financial help. 
Asserts loan will constitute no burden to us and will not affect 
inflation. 
I am very glad to appear before this Committee and to explain 
what, in my judgment, the proposed Financial Agreement with the 
United King-@ 
dom means to 
America and 
to the world. 
With the 
end of the war 
we in the 
Adm inistra- 


Thursday, May 16, 1946 





The British Financial Agreement is 
Essential to World Peace 


By HON. FRED M. VINSON* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Secretary Vinson urges approval of Anglo-American financial agree- 
ment as a force for promoting world peace. Holds it removes 








First California Company 
Adds Starkey to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—War- 
|ren L. Starkey has become affili- 
ated with First California Com- 
pany, Inc., 300 Montgomery St. 
In the past he was with Longan, 
Dunn & Philleo and Bayly Bro- 
thers. Prior thereto he was in 
charge of the municipal bond de- 
partment for Edgerton, Riley & 


BALTIMORE LOUISVILLE 














American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 


Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Emerson Drug 


Common 








lasting peace and sound prosper- 
ity. This is the one reward of vic- 
tory that our people and the peo- 
ple of all the United Nations ask 
—a world in which countries work 
and live together in peace and 
prosperity. 


Monumental Life Ins. Co. 
of Baltimore 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE | || ™ BANKERS BOND ©e- 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 


Incorporated 


Walter. 


tion and you 


As you are well aware, world 


Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 








BOSTON 





Eastern Racing 
Assos. 
Monmouth Park 
Jockey Club 
New Hampshire 
Jockey Club 


Rockingham, N. H. 


Bought—Sold 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 








TRADING MARKETS 
Bangor. Hydro Electric 
Boston Edison 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 
New England Lime 
Submarine Signal 


Jayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 





Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 
































PHILADELPHIA 





United Printers & Publishers 


Common 


Eastern Corporation _ 
Standard Stoker Company 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
o Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Central Iron & Steel com. 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stec} Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Utah Power & Light 
Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Amalgamated Sugar 


— & 


EDWARD L. BURTON 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
160 S. MAIN STREET 




















SALT LAKE CiTy 1, UTAH 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
ee 


TRADING MARKETS 
for 
BROKERS and DEALERS 


UTAH MINING 
STOCKS 


Established 1898 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
BROKERS 


Stock Exchange Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Teletype SU 67 








SPARTANBURG 


W.H. CHILD, INC. 


Phone 5-6172 











DES MOINES 


WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





lowa Power & Light Co. 
Preferred 


United Light & Railways Co. 


Preferreds 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


Preferred and Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


Grinnell Corp. 


COMMON STOCK 


Building Boom Beneficiary 
Dividends Paid 47 of last 
50 years. 


Memo on request 


BOENNING & CO. 


1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 








Southern 
Textile Securities 


AND 


Properties 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


(Established 1892) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





D. 51 Teletype SPBG 17 








NASHVILLE 





UTICA, N.Y. 


in Congress 

have a new 

r esponsibility 

to our people. 

The sacrifices 

they have 

borne will 

- have been 

Secretary Vinson largely mean- 
ingless unless 

we do all in our power to achieve 


Liberalism Abroad. and at Home 


By HON. JOSEPH H. BALL* 
United States Senator from Minnesota 


peace and prosperity are inter- 
linked. The world cannot have a 
stable, enduring peace while dev- 
astation and hunger stalk the 
earth. This country cannot pros- 
(Continued on page 2678) 

*Statement by Secretary Vinson 
before the House Commitee on 
Banking and Currency, May 14, 
1946. 








Senator Ball, in defining Liberalism as devotion to individual lib- 
erty, scores prevalent confusion of Liberalism with Radicalism. 
Holds Liberalism does not favor class interests or adoption of radi- 
cal changes, and criticises Administration’s policies as tending 
toward Authoritarianism. Claims that the goal in economic field 
should be toward equal individual opportunity. Decries privileges 
given labor unions, and advocates wider education, research and 
housing aid. 


The United States is facing today a tremendous array of complex 
international and domestic issues. Finding the proper and democratic 
solutions to e 
these _ prob- 
lems is a con- 
fusing and dif- 
ficult task, 
even for leg- 
islators in 
W ashington 
who devote 
their full time 
o the job. Un- 
fortunately, 
our task is 
further com- 
plicated by 
the existing 
confusion in 
political prin- 





| major international and domestic 
issues. Ihile I speak only for 
/myself, I do believe that the prin- 
\ciples of liberalism as I define 
'them are those held by that large 
group of Americans who belong 
nei.her to the political right nor 
the political left, even though we 
may differ on their application to 
'specific issues. 

If the United States is to meet 
| realistically the vast issues we 
\face, it is imperative that the 
| people of America understand and 
‘agree on a few fundamental po- 
litical principles which currently 
have become obscured and con- 
ciples and la- ifused. This effort of mine at 
bels. 'definition grew out of my own 

It is my purpose this afternoon | ‘urgent need to develop a funda- 
to define political liberalism and | mental yardstick which I could 


an » oo wr oy es of | apply to the scores of perplexing 
iberal principles to some OUr | . sues pending in Congress. 


We speak of our Government as 

a democracy. Actually it is not a 

pure democracy, where the peo- 

ple decide issues directly and the 
(Continued on page 2670) 


Senator Jos. H. Ball | 


*An address by Senator Ball be- 
fore the 42nd Annual Convention 
of the New Jersey Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, May 10, 
1946. 











WILEY BROS. 


INCORPORATED 
a 


Stocks - Bonds 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Oneida Ltd. 


Common Preferred 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


witch etn Sie 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 








STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


Established 1894 








ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 108 


RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
Teletype AT 288 
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Vinson Cross-Examined 


On British Loan 


Representative Crawford of Michigan calls attention to changing 
British attitude towards urgency of Loan. 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—Secretary of Treasury Fred M. Vinson 
appeared today before the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 





rency in sup- 

port of the ” 
bill to ratify 
the Anglo- 
American 
Loan Agree- 
ment, on 
which favor- 
able action 
has already 
been taken by 
the Senate. He 
Was ques- 
tioned mainly 
by Represen- 
tative Fred L. 
Crawford, Re- 
publican of 
Michigan, 
who sought the Secretary’s opin-| 
ion on the various. objections 
which have been raised against | 
the loan. Paranthetically, it should | 
be stated that Representative | 
Crawford stated in the course of | 
the testimony, “I believe this loan | 
agreement will be overwhelm- 
ingly approved by Congress.” 

Responding to Mr. Crawford’s 
comment that the only way the 
loan can be repaid is by increased 
American imports of competitive 
goods, Secretary Vinson replied: 
“It’s going to be incumbent on us 
to import more goods than we 
did. I haven’t any doubt but that} 
the goods imported will be com-| 
petitive.’ Regarding the contem- | 
plated Export-Import Bank loan | 
to Russia, Secretary Vinson stated 
“Russia has had an opportunity | 
for weeks and months to negoti-| 
ate for a loan. They have not 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity up to now.” 

In the course of the hearing, 
Representative Crawford called | 
Mr. Vinson’s attention to an ar-| 
ticle in the London “Times” in 
which doubt was cast on the urg- 
ency of the loan to Great Britain, 
and in which it was noted that) 
business opinion was to the effect 
that the American loan could be 
dispensed with in case of need | 
without disaster. The article also | 
stated “that there is little doubt) 
that in practice the loan agree-| 
ment has a less ardent following 


at 





F. L. Crawford 











| 
| 


now than when it was first con- 
cluded” and that there was a han- 
kering for “a degree of insulation 
from American competition 
within.” The article continues: 
“The loan agreement originally se- 
cured its strongest businesssupport 
not because it would avert a few 
years’ austere living but because 
it promised to restore to some ex- 
tent the ordinary methods and 
liberties of commerce. But some 
of the Government’s recent deeds 
and words have inspired doubts 
whether for this country the res- 
toration would go very far; with 
the result that even the support 
derived from economic liberalism 
has grown cooler.” 


Detroit Bond Club 
Annual Golf Party 


The Bond Club of Detroit an- 
nounces it will have its annual 





| golf party Tuesday, May 21, 1946, 


at the Meadowbrook Country 
Club, Northville, Michigan, for 
members and guests. 

Golf, baseball, etc., will be the 
order of the day. Cocktails, din- 
ner, etc., in the evening. A good 
time has been planned for all. 

Guest registration fee is $10.00. 
Merle Bowyer, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, 100 Penobscot 
Buliding, Detroit, 26, is in charge 
of hotel reservations. 

Jones B. Shannon, Miller, Ken- 
ower & Co., is Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee. 


New Phone for 
G. H. Walker 


G. H. Walker & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that their telephone 
number has been changed 
Hanover 2-4000 and that the trad- 
ing department wire is Hanover 
2-4019. 











We are pleased to announce that 


OLIVER J. 


Colonel, General Staff Corps 


has returned from war 


his activities as a general partner 


TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 


Member New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place 


TROSTER 


duty and is resuming 








New York 6, N. Y | 
k 6, N. as 
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Surprises. 


New York recently transmitted to 
Allan Sproul, 


N.Y. Federal Reserve Sees Post- 
War Adjustments Unbalanced 


Allan Sproul, its President, releases Annual Report on “A Year of 
Fears reoccurrence of conditions after World War I 
and points out danger of a wage-price spiral and heavy consumer 
purchasing. Sees antidote to inflation in a large and balameed 
output with rising productivity per worker. Says price controls 
seem indispensable in immediate postwar period. 


The thirty-first Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


stockholders (member banks) by 


@. 





its President, Fe 
contains a re- | 
view of the 
postwar con- 
ditions and of 
the factors 
which will 
determine the 
outcome of 
present un- 
eertainties 
with which 
the nation’s 
economy is 
faced. The 
section of the 
report dealing 
specifically 
with these matters follows: 
The year 1945 was a year of 
surprises. Much economic fore- 
casting and policy making had 
been based on the assumption 
that demobilization and reconver- 
sion would be a two-stage process. 
But the collapse of Japan followed 
with dramatic suddenness the ter- 
mination of the war in Europe. 
The result was that in the last five 
months of the year reconversion 
hit the American economy with 
full force and with little or no op- 
portunity to ease its impact. 
There had been a widespread 
debate as to whether the war 
would be followed by deflation or 
inflation. Very plausible argu- 
ments were marshaled on each 
side. Those who feared deflation- 
ary developments stressed the de- 
mobilization of the armed forces 
and the reduction of the budget 
to a peacetime basis. On the in- 
flationary side were the deferred 


} 





Allan Sproul 


Ww 


and the large wartime savings in 
the form of currency and bank 
deposits and individual holdings 
of Government securities. Though 
there was a wide difference of 
emphasis on these conflicting fac- 
tors, the commonly expected pat- 
tern of postwar experience was 
that of a sharp, though possibly 
short, downturn immediately fol- 
lowing the war (particularly if the 
two wars ended close together), a 
recovery of output and employ- 
ment as reconversion got into full 
swing, and a much more problem- 
atical long-run prospect after 
business and consumer buying 
had caught up with deferred de- 
mands. 

The second great surprise of 
1945 was the lightness of the ini- 
tial impact of reconversion. It had 
been widely predicted that in the 
first six months after the war the 
national income would drop by 
15% or more, and various official 
and private estimates placed the 
amount of unemployment to be 
expected by the spring of 1946 
at from 5 to 10 million. Actually, 
and notwithstanding the wave of 
strikes in major industries, un- 
employment has at no time ex- 
ceeded 3 million, and the drop in 
national income payments from 
the wartime peak to the first 
quarter of 1946 has not exceeded 
5%. Yet in the same period the 
number of persons in the armed 
forees has been brought down 
from 12 million to 5 million, and 
the Federal budget, from a deficit 
that in the first half of 1945 was 





demands for civilian goods and 





running at an annual rate of 50 
(Continued on page 2687) 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THE FORMATION OF 


YOUNG, AAL & GOLKIN 


TO TRANSACT A GENERAL INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES BUSINESS 


WITH OFFICES AT 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TELETYPE NY 1-1658 


C. JEROME AAL 
SAUL GOLKIN 
THEODORE R. YOUNG 







































































WE ANNOUNCE THE 
BELL SYSTEM T 


Interested in Buying 


EST. 





INSTALLATION OF A 
ELETYPEWRITER 


SF 272 


Block Offerings of 


Securities for Retail Distribution 


DENAULT %&% CO. 


1932 


Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
Telephone EXbrook 7484 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















EFFECTIVE MAY 15, 1946 


OUR TELEPHONE NUMBER WILL BE CHANGED TO 


HANOVER 2-4000 


TRADING DEPARTMENT WIRE: HANOVER 2-4019 


.G. H. WALKER & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


PROVIDENCE, R, f. 








MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





“Toppers” to Hold 
Annual Spring Outing 


The Toppers, an organization 
of municipal bond traders, are 
holding their annual Spring out- 
ing at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
May 21. Many municipal traders 
from out of town will attend. 


John V. Hollan, of Barr Brothers 


& Co., said that returns to date 
indicate an attendance exceeding 
200, including many out-of-town 
traders. 


San Francisco Traders 
To Hold Spring Party 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The 
San Francisco Traders will hold 
their Spring party at the Orinda 
Country Club on Friday, May 
24th. 








SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement whi 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 126 of a series. 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, 


Stickers 


By MARK MERIT 











Another synthetic, ‘‘dry” campaign 
described as ‘“‘Liquor Ad Crusade”’ 
is currently in vogue. It is done to 
harass newspaper and magazine 
publishers. The publisher receives, 
thru the mail, an envelope con- 
taining newspaper clippings of 
beer and liquor advertisements 
with colorful stickers pasted across 
them, reading: ““Liquor ads must 
go ... 1 don’t like these in my 
paper.’’ The stickers are printed in 
rolls, by the million, and sold in 
quantity to folk who presumably 
object to the existence of a legal, 
licensed alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry. 


This has elicited comment froma 
number of newspapers. We quote 
from an editorial in the Madison, 
Wisconsin, Capitol Times of Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1946: 


“If we are now to start censor- 
ing our advertising columns, by 
barring liquor advertisements, 
to what lengths shall we go? 
What about cigarettes? Beer ad- 
vertising, too? What about the 
movies? What about books? One 
of our correspondents, in the 
“Voice of the People,’ today, 
would even bar card playing. 
Shall we throw out our bridge 
column?”’ 


Which gives us still another op- 
portunity to go way back to St. 
John Chrysostom, Bishop of An- 
tioch who lived in the Fourth 
Century A.D. In answer to the 
then (as now) hue and cry on the 
part of reformers against ‘‘deplor- 
able excesses,” he said in part: 


“No, it is not the wine, but the 
intemperance of those who find 
an evil delight in abusing it. 
If you shout, ‘Would there were 
no wine,’ you should add, 
“Would there were no iron, be- 
cause of murderers; would there 
were no night, because of thieves; 
would there were no light, be- 
cause of informers.’ In this 
manner you might destroy every- 
thing.” 

And that’s just about what the 
Madison, Wisconsin, Capitol Times 
said in modern language—1500 
years later. 





FREE —Send a postcard to MARE 
MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 
CORP., Dept. 18A, 356 Fifth Avenue, 








N, Y. t, N. Y., and ycu will receive a 96- 
page book containing illustrated reprints of 
earlier articles. 
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Trading Markets 





Allied Paper Mills 
Atlas Brewing Co. 
Atlas Press Co. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 

















Comparative Insurance Stock 
Prices — Tabulated figures for 
twelve months ending December 
31, 1945—Geyer & Co., 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Electric Utility Stocks as Good 





Income Producers—No. 207 in 
Oliphant’s Studies in Securities 





CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Deaiers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middie West — Pacific Coast 


For 


UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 C&G 99 oe ke 


—James H. Oliphant & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.; 
The Upson Company; Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 


Corp.; 
America; Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co.; Ray-O-Vace Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 





Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Consotidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 


New York City Bank Stocks— 
Comparison and analysis of 19 
stocks for the first quarter of 
1946—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Security and Industry Survey— 
Analytical guide for investors — 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Deane, 70 Pine Street, New York 
5; N. ¥. 


American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National] 
eg Building, Grand Rapids 2. 

ich. 





*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Camden Forge Co., Common 
Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 


*Prospecius Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


American Rolling Mill Company 
—Analysis and outlook—Hayden, 
Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


American Service Co.—Circular 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Amott Baker Realty Bond Price 
Averages—Current news bulletin 
—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc.. 150 
Broadway, New York:-7, N. Y. 











TMM eT 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated ’ 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt '7-5060 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Mvonaresneganen inane cease ttennngaa ae oenaienn asa segte 4eagenan MURMURED UU UUUASAEAPLLQUUANSUSLGQULIE 





SRR SINCE 1908 CS 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell <vstem CG 537 


647 South Spring 
Angeles 14, Calif. 


Axelson Manufacturing Co. — 
Engineers Report—Herzog & Co., 
170 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Butterick Company, Inc.,—Cir- 
cular emphasizing the strong posi- 
tion of the preferred stock which 
sells at a price equivalent to only 
three times 1945 earnings per pre- 
ferred share; the net current assets 
position of the company shows a 
ratio of 3.15 to 1—lifting of war- 
time restrictions such as those on 
paper should have a constructive 
effect on the future earnings. 
Dealers may send for Circular ML 
on Butterick to Blair F. Clay- 
baugh & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar | 


Haytian Corporation of | land & Co., Penobscot Building, 











A. S. Campbell Co., Inc. 
Auaalysis — New York Hanseatic 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Cessna Aireraft Co.—S*tucy of 
situation in view of attrective out- 
look for light plane industry — 
Sulzbacher, Granger & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 


L. A. Darling Co.—One com- 
pany in four growth fields — 
Analysis for dealers only—More- 


Detroit 26, Mich. 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co.— 
Study of outlook and speculative 
possibilities for appreciation for 
this company—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 

Great American Industries; 
Alabama Mills, Imec.; Douglas 
Shoe; General Tin; Upson Co.; 
New Jersey Worsted Mills; Mo- 
hawk Rubber; Aspinook Corp.; 
Purolator. 


Drico Industrial Corporation — 
Current situation and outlook — 
J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is the current 
issue of “Highlights of Wal! 
Street” discussing the outlook for 
the market and the situation in 
several interesting issues. 


Dwight Manufacturing Co. — 
Descriptive analysis—du Pont 
Homsey Co., 31 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Eastern Engineering 
report—Amos Treat & 


Special 
Co., 40 


| Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. 


Also available are special re- 
ports on Automatic Signal and 
Northern Engineering Works. 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 


Arden Farms Company—Special | — Analytical report.— Mackubin, 
report—Maxwell, Marshall & Co.,| Legg & Company, 22 Light Street, 
Street, Los | 


Baltimore 3, Md. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Fireman’s' Fund Insurance 
Company, General Insurance Cor- 
poration, Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company, Jersey Insurance Com- 
pany, Merchants Fire Assurance 
Corporation, Pacific Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Phoenix Insurance 
Company. and Providence Wash- 


|ington Insurance Company. 


General Public Utilities Corp.— 
Late data—-G. A. Saxton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Greyhound Corporation — An- 
alytical study — Seasongood & 
Haas, 63 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 2691) 


try today. The 
dual system of 
which most of 
you are inte- 
gral parts has 
been threat- 
ened many 
times in the 
past. World 
War I, the de- 
pressionof 
the 30’s, and 
World War Il 
were holo- 
causts that de- 
stroyed or 
aade unrecog- 
nizable many 
social institu- 
tions. Banking did not escape un- 
scathed, but fortunately for Amer- 
ica it has survived so far in its 
basic form as an independent unit 
system, each unit having the op- 
tion of operating under Federal 
or State supervision, the destiny, 
progress, and prosperity of each 
unit depending upon the ability of 
the management, such as officers, 
directors, etc., selected annually 
by the stockholders in meetings 
called for the particular purpose. 

In many other countries such 
procedure is no longer permitted, 
thus chartered banking has nov 
fared so weil since the end of the 
war. Last July, in Engiand, a La- 
bor ~Government committed to 
nationalization of various forms of 
economic enterprise was swept 
into power. Socialization of the 
Bank of England led their list for 
action and is now an accomplished 
fact. 

A more extreme form of the 
same sort of action has happened 
in France since she was Hberated 
from the Germans. There, too. 
socialization of the central bank 
took priority and the Bank of 
France is now “the property of all 
the people of the Nation.” 

Not only the Bank of France, 
but four other huge commmercial 
banks, in whieh great power had 
become concentrated, were social- 
ized at the same time. 

In Australia and New Zealand, 
relatively young countries like 
our own, the central banks have 
been nationalized and the controls 
to which private banks were sub- 
jected during the war have been 
extended into the postwar period. 


Will Our Banking Be 
Nationalized? 


If something of this sort were 
to happen in the United States in 


Maple T. Harl 


*An address by Mr. Har! before 
Iliinois Bankers’ Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., May 2, 1946. 


Federal Deposit Insurance and 
Recent Banking Developments 


By MAPLE T. HARL* 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FDIC head, calling attention to nationalization of banking in other 
countries, points out that this challenge to private banking cannot 
be ignored by those who hold our banking is the best system. Re- 
counts progress and success of Federal deposit insurance over last 
decade in protecting both the depositors and banks, but cautions 
that new problems must be faced, of which (1) the inflationary 
dangers of the accumulation of liquid funds by public, and (2) re-- 
duced ratio of bank capital to deposits, are most prominent. Holds. 
high level of bank deposits will remain, and that increase in bank 
capital may be good public policy. 
Meetings such as this are extremely important and play a vital 


role in maintaining the free banking system as it exists in this coun- 
e— 








the near future, it would come as 
quite a shock to all of us assem- 


| bled here today. We know the 


job our banks have done during 
the war—we are satisfied that 
they are doing all within their 
power to speed reconversion and 
to aid civilian production. 

But there are torces within the 
nation actively at work to achieve 
nationalization of our banking 
system, and in view of the inter- 
national trend in that direction, 
we cannot safely ignore the chal- 
lenge that these forces issue to 
those of us who are convinced 
that the present system of Amer- 
ican banking is the best system. 


You are all familiar with what 
happened when two parrots, one 
belonging to an old sea-dog, the 
other to a clergyman, were 
brought together. After listening 
for a long time to the wail of the 
minister’s parrot, “What shall we 
do to be saved? What shall we 
do to be saved?” the old salt’s 
parrot piped out, “Pump like hell 
or we'll all go to the bottom.” 

Before going on to discuss some 
of the problems with which we 
must deal during the next few 
years if we are to keep from going 
to the bottom, I want to review 
with you some of the develop- 
ments in banking since the mid- 
dle 30’s, and particularly some- 
thing of the development and 
experience of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation dur- 
ing that period. 


Federal Deposit Insurance 


As you know, the FDIC was 
conceived and created in 1933 
after the most severe banking 
crisis that this nation had ever 
experienced. This crisis resulted 
in the immobilization and ulti- 
mate loss of a large volume of the 
nation’s bank deposits in institu- 
tions which were unable to with- 
stand the most terrific economic 
depression in our history. Adop- 
tion by the Federal Government 
of the principle of deposit insur- 
ance was intended to restore con- 
fidence in our banking structure 
and to provide a speedy method 
to thaw out and release deposits 
tied up in suspended banks. Res- 
toration of the public’s confidence 
in the stability of banks and the 
safety of their deposits was one 
of the first and major steps neces- 
sary to prepare the way for gen- 
eral economic recovery. Without 
a doubt, bank deposits are the life’ 
blood of our economy. To leave 
them frozen would have done 

(Continued on page 2690) 











| Prospectus Available 








Telephone Dearborn 1421 








Scranton Electric 
Common Stock 
Priced at 22% to Yield 4.44% 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange | 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Teletype CG 864 





Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 








—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
GALVIN MANUFACTURING CORP. Common 
REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES Conv. Preference 


H. M. Byllesby 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


and Company 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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Reasons For Furthe 


-Brig, Gen. Ayres lists (1) general pressures of inflation; (2) high productive capacity and accumu- 
lated shortages: and (3) continuation of artificially low interest rates as factors favoring rise in 


prices of stocks. 





In the current issue of the ““Busi-®- - 


ness Bulletin,” published by the | the bear mar 


Cleveland Trust Co. and edited by | 
Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, the 
reasons why 
there may be 
a further rise | 
in stock prices 
are discussed. 

“According | 
to an old, and | 
simple, and| 
seldom used 
test, prices of | 
comm o fn} 
stocks arenow | 
high enough | 
to be in the 
danger zone, | 
but still. they 
are far from 
being unpre- 
cedentedly| 
high,” the Bulletin states. “At the 
foot of this page there is a dia- | 
gram showing the square roots of | 
the annual averages of the Stan- 
dard and Poor index of industrial 
stocks over the past 51 years. The | 





Leonard P. Ayres 


| 


} 


figure for 1946 is based on only | 
the data of the first four months | 
of the year. A narrow band con- | 
nécts the tops of all the bull mar- | 
kets, except that which ended in 
1929, and a similar narrow band | 


band connects the bottoms of all | 


'selling range for 


| speculators having money to ven- 


|might continue upward for some 


1932. | 
“During nearly all of the past) 
half-century the upper 


kets, except that of ; ductive capacity and of accumu- 


lated shortages of goods which 
gives promise of producing a busi- 


band | ness boom. A third reason is that 


could properly have been consid- | the continuation of artificially low 


ered as constituting the proper 
common stocks, 
and similarly the lower band 
could have been regarded as being 
the proper buying range. The in- 
teresjing fact is that stock prices 
are now entering the upper band. 
The diagram itself demonstrates 
that there can be exceptions to the 
rule. The index entered the up- 
per band in 1925, but the great 
bull market did not end until the 
autumn of 1929. Similarly the en- 
suing bear market did not ter- 
minate in the lower band in 1932, 
but instead dropped well below it. 

“There are at least three good 
reasons why this present bull 
market might continue after hav- 
ing entered the upper band which 
has repeatedly marked the selling 
range. One is the general pres- 
sures of inflation which result in 


ture, and in some cases impel 
them to buy .stocks in the hope 
that these securities will prove 
effective hedges against inflation. 
A second reason why stock prices 


period of time is that we have in 


interest rates is making the return 
on good bonds so low that stocks 
are given increased relative value. 

“There is no reason except con- 
siderations of simplicity for mak- 
ing this sort of diagram on the 
basis of annual averages. It could+ 
be made from monthly, weekly, or | 
daily figures. The reason for us- | 
ing the square roots rather than 
the original figures is the prac- 
tical-and empiracal one that- the | 
square roots give better and more | 
consistent results. The Standard | 
and Poor stock price index is'| 
probably the most scientifically | 
constructed of the stock indexes. | 


| shares now held, purchased 24,851 


| panies. 


xr Bull Market Peerless Casualty 


Stock Marketed 


A group headed by Herrick, 
Waddell & Co., Inc. and Geyer & 
Co., Inc. as underwriters on May 
10 oifered to the public the un- 
subscribed portion of a new issue 
of 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par $5) of Peerless Casualty Co. 
Tne stock was priced at $14 per 
share. The common stockholders 
who were given the privilege of 
subscribing for the new shares at 
the rate of five for each eleven 


shares of the new offering. 

The company, an insurance or- 
ganization established in 1901 un- 
der New Hampshire laws, orig- 
inally conducted its operations as 
a combined stock and mutual com- 
pany. Since April 9, 1909 it has 
been a stock company. The com- 
pany is engaged in a general cas- 
ualty insurance and bonding busi- 
ness, both as a direct underwriter 
and as a reinsurer of other com- 
Among the lines under- 





TRADING MARKET 


K aiser- Frazer 
Corp. 


COMMON . 





KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Hil. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 











It begins in 1918, but it has been 
carried back for many decates in 
the Cowles Commission 
Price Indexes. 

“These indexes are extensions 
of the Standard and Poor indexes 
using the same method of compu- 
tation and including as far as pos- 
sibble the same companies. They 


Stock | 


| written by the company are: ac- 
| cident, health, automobile. bodily 

injury and property damage, col- 
| lision, burglary, fidelity, surety, 
| workmen’s compensation and va- 
| rious other forms of liability and 
| casualty. The company is quali- 
| fied to do business in thirty-nine 





this country a combination of pro- 


cover in four separate indexes the | 
industrials, the rails, the utilities, 
and all of these in combination, 
and they are available in monthly 
figures beginning in 1871. ” 
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Halsey, Siuart Sells 
Western Md. Equipm’ts 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc won 
the award May 14 of $2,000,000 
Western Maryland Railway Co. 
equipment trust certificates, ser- 
jes J, as 1's, and immediately re- 
offered them at prices to yield 
from 1.05% to 1.75%, aceording | 
to maturity, subject to Intersate 





1920 


1930 


1940 





Commerce Commission approval. 
The certificates mature annually 
June 15, 1947 to 1956, inclusive, 
and are being issued under the 
Philadelphia Plan. 

Associated with Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Ine. in the offering are: 
Otis & Co. (Inc.); Alex. Brown & 
Sons; Putnam & Co.; Julien Col- 
lins & Co.; First of Michigan 
Corp.; F. S. Yantis & Co. ine.; and 
Thomas & Co. 


The certificates are being is- 





DOYLE, O’CO 





Telephone: Dearborn 6161 


DEEP ROCK OIL 
“MIDLAND UTILITIES 
“MIDLAND REALIZATION 
CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND 


“Circular available upon request. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
; CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


NNOR & CO. 


Teletype: CG 1200 








sued to provide for approximately 
77% of the cost of 12 new stand- 
ard gauge 4-8-4 steam locomotives 
and tenders. 


| York City. Mr. McLean has,re- 
cently been 


| gates to the meeting. 


ones and the District of Colum- 
ia. 

Tne proceeds from the sale of 
the stock will be used by the com- 
pany to purchase securities which 
are qualified as legal investments 
for insurance companies organized 
under New Hampshire laws. 


James McLean Partner 
In $. 8. Mefven Co, 


James J. MeLean is being ad- 
mitted to partnership in S. R. Mel- 
ven & Co., 2 Rector Street, New 








with Thomson & 
McKinnon; prior to serving in the 
armed forces he conducted his 
own investment business in New 
York City. 








Hemispheric Stock 
Exchange Pariey Off 





The hemispheric stock exchange 
conference seheduled for May | 
28th in Montevideo, Uruguay, has 
been postponed indefinitely ac- 
cording to word from Tomaso 
Rodriguez, president of the Santi- 
ago, Chile, Steck Exchange. The 
New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes had planned to send dele- 





“— a -— 


East Bay Specialties Co. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—East Bay 
Specialties Company, Easton 
Building, will engage in the se- 
curities business. Partners in the 
firm are M. H. Ezell and Dr. Les- 
ter A. High. 


| 





| 





NEW YORA BOSTON 





|| OMAHA 


BONDS 
| Public 


Industrial 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 


Utility 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 











AMERICAN 
SERVICE CO. 


$3 Preferred, Class A 
and Common Stocks 


Cireular on Request 


Ww 
ADAMS & CO.. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS - 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 


dn 





Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 


Appleton Manufacturing 
Company 


Howard Industries, Inc. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 

Miller Manufacturing Co. |] 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Superior Tool & Die Co. 
Trailmobile Company 


Comstock & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 150) 
Teletype CG 955 





Bought—Sold—Quoted 


“Ft. Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Com. 


“Jessop Steel 
Common & Preferred 


Consolidated Cement ‘‘A’’ 


*Prospectus en Request 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


135 Seuth La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 
Direct wi;es to our offices in 
principal financial centers 
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Raitroad | | Macfadden Publications 


Municipal. 


All Wisconsin Issues 


| 
| Gisholt. Machine 
| 
| 
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HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


| Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 

il} 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIL 
| CG 262 
| \| 


’ | Madison - 





Central 0780 

| Offices in Wisconsin 

Eau Cleire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse | 
Wausau 
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Michigan Brevities 


The First of Michigan Corp., heading a syndicate of investment 
bankers, purchased an issue of $5,000,000 University of Michigan 
dermitory revenue bonds from the Board of Regents. Proceeds will 
be used to redeem $1,926,000 presently outstanding 142% bonds 
cated June 1, 1944, and for new construction. 


@® 
7 





The Detroit Stock Exchange 
has received an application from 
the Hudson Motor Car Company 
to list 226,973 additional shares 
of stock and 1,588,810 warrants 
which would entitle holders to 
subscribe to one new share for 
each 7 now held. Date of record 
and price have not been deter- 
mined. 


Volume of trading on the De- 
troit Stock Exchange continued to 
climb last month, with sales at 
413,025 having a market value of 
$5,033,048. This compares with 
242.592 or $4,529,201 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 326,133 or $4,- 
204,235 in April of 1945. 








3% 


Call Us On Any 


MICHIGAN 
UNLISTEDS 


Wm.C. Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
YE 167 Cherry 6700 


Crampton Manufacturing Co. of 
Holland, Mich., has _ registered 
with SEC 240,000 shares of $1 par 
value common stock. Proceeds 
will be used for plant expansion 
and working capital. Baker, Si- 
monds & Co. of Detroit is the 
principal underwriter of the issue. 


The Detroit Stock Exchange has 
approved an application to list 
297,937 shares of $2 par value 
common stock of the National 
Stamping Co., subject to registra- 
tion becoming effective. Trading 
in the stock is expected to begin 
the end of May. 

















McDonald-Moore & Co., has 
purchased $16,000 Oakland Town- 
ship School District No. 2 bonds. 
Proceeds will be used to call an 
equal amount of higher coupon 
bonds outstanding. The new bonds 
bear a 2% and 1°4% interest rate 
and mature serially from May l, 
1947 to May 1, 1954. 


Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


Michigan Markets 


639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype 
DE 206 


*% 


McCord Corp. has called for 
retirement on July 1 the small 
remnant of class A stock, and 
fixed May 15 as the date for 
closing further exchanges. Pur- 
pose of the call, according to 
company officials, is to elim- 
inate the stock from the finan- 
cial statement in accordance 
with the further simplification 
of the firm’s capital structure. 
It also removes restrictions in 
connection with payment of 
common stock dividends if and 
when declared. 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 











Electromaster, Inc. 


Prospectus jurnished on request 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Report furnished on request Ps st “ 
The Michigan Bank has added 


MERCIER, Mc DOWELL a new branch office at 11120 
& DOLPHYN Grand River. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 


ts 


Joseph M. Dodge, President of 


The Detroit Bank, announces the 
appointment of G. C. Mellinger as 














. oes 
Michigan Markets 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


American Forging 
& Socket Co. 


Circular on Request. Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 




















DeYoung, Larson & Tornga 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
GR 84 Phone 98261 























L. A. DARLING CO. 


One Company in Four Growth Fields 


Display Fixtures 
Plastics 


Precision Castings 
Grey Iron Castings 


Analysis For Dealers Only On Request 


MORELAND & Co. 


MEMBER DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
1051 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26 


Battle Creek a — ome 


Assistant Vice-President in the 
commercial loan department. He 
replaces the late G. L. Wessinger. 
Mellinger has for several years 
been Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Kalamazoo. 

The capital stock of the De- 
troit-Michigan Stove Co. will be 
adjusted, subject to listing re- 
quirements of the Detroit Stock 
Exchange, so that 5 shares of 
common stock will be outstand- 
ing for every 4 shares presently 
outstanding. Distribution of the 
stock out of presently author- 
ized but unissued shares is to 
be made June 25 on the basis of 
one share for each 4 held, if the 
shares to be distributed have 
been effectively registered by 
that date. Holders of record May 
15 will participate. 


Watling, Lerchen & Go. 
To Admit W. M. Spade 


DETROIT, MICH. — Watling, 
Lerchen & Co., Ford Building, 
members of the New York, Detroit 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges, will 
admit Wayne M. Spade to part- 
nership on May 23rd. Mr. Spade 
has been with the firm for a num- 
ber of years. 


Michigan Personnels 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH. — 
Louis A. Holland has joined the 
staff of H. H. Diffenderfer & Co., 
Fidelity Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Albert Ritz 
is now with Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Buhl Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH. — Walter R. 
Eis has become connected with 
Carr & Co., Penobscot Building, 
after serving in the U. S. Navy. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) ~ 

DETROIT, MICH. — Rudolf A. 
Sorlie is now with Chapin & Co., 
Penobscot Building, after serving 
in the U. S. Army. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH. — Arthur N. 
Blum, Jr. has been added to the 
statf of Marxer & Co., Penobscot 
Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. John E., 
Furlong is with C. G. McDonald 
& Co., Guardian Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. — Claude G. 
Porter, previously with Baker, 
Simonds & Co., is now with 
Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, 
Buhl Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. Jack D. 
Gould has become affiliated with 
Moreland & Co., Penobscot Build- 
ing. He was previously with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


(Special to THE FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. — George C. 
Kempton and Frank W. Hacken- 
berger joined the staff of Charles 
A. Parcells & Co., Penobscot 
Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Ralph G. Conger is with Mac- 
Naughton-Greenawait & Co., 
Michigan Trust Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

JACKSON, MICH. — Ross L. 
Omo is now connected with H. H. 
Butterfield & Co., Jackson City 








Bay City Lansing Muskegon 








Bank & Trust Co. Building. 


Britishers Betting 
On American Loan 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig reports that feeling in London is that final Congressional 
ratification of the loan is still uncertain, and measures are being 
planned to offset a possible rejection. Says this would mean Brit- 
ish withdrawal from International Fund and Bank and continued 
adherence to colonial preference and bilateral agreements, and 
lesser degree of Anglo-American cooperation. 


! LONDON, ENGLAND The concluding phases of the loan debate 
in the Senate were followed here with anxious interest. Very few 
people over® 
here under-| . 
stand Congress | Larkin and Danks 
procedure, and | 
are much in-| Honored by Bond Group 

wees > , >] 
cr earal pd red Sylvester P. Larkin. of Pflug- 
ait thes applied | felder, Bampton & Rust, and Rob- 
in this fight ert D. Danks, of Ernst & Co., were 
hy both sup- | 8uests of honor at a dinner ten- 
porters ama} dered by the Association of Bond 
opponents of | Brokers of the New York Stock 
the loan. Nor | ©Xchange at the Hotel Pierre. Mr, 
are the con-| L@rkin is retiring from the board 
flicting con- of governors of the Stock Ex- 
sider a -| change, on which he served since 
tions that in-| /949, and Mr. Danks is taking his 
fluence both| place on the board. 
camps ade-| Other guests included Emil 
quately understood. So the Brit-| Schram, President of the Ex- 
ish public is following with in- change; John A. Coleman, Adler, 
tense attention a game the rules of err gape Co., coe gee of sy 
whicheit ignores—a fact which} 00ard of governors; Robert P., 
makes the game all the more ex-| Boylan; Raymond Sprague, Ray- 
citing, since the unexpected is of-| mond Sprague & Co.; Robert L, 
ten liable to happen, and it is dif- | + gat bb gel ete - aad a 
ficult to assess the odds. acki, Jr., Laird, DIisse 

As usual when the fate of some| Meeds; Harold C. Mayer, Bear, 
matter of public interest is in the | Stearns & Co.; Roland De Haan, 
balance and the outcome is incal-| Mahon & Co., President of the 
culable, a great deal of betting is Association of Bond Brokers, and 
being done in the City and else-| Sidney P. Bradshaw, of the As- 
where concerning the decision of | Sociation of Stock Exchange Mem- 
Congress. Some days ago (i.e. be- | ber Firms. Jacob C. Stone, Asiel 
fore the Senate passed the bill) | & Co., acted as toastmaster. 


the odds were about 60 to 40 in 
J. Barth & Go. to 





Paul Einzig 


favor of ratification. The narrow- | 
ness of the margin of votes makes | 
many people hesitate to back up| 


their conviction that the loan will | 
be passed by the House of Repre- | 
senatives. Generally speaking it is | 
true to say that official opinion in| 


. . . : | 
Britain is now not so anxious about | 


the fate of the loan as it was two| 
months ago. When for the first | 
time since the conclusion of the} 
agreement doubts about its ratifi- | 
cation began to arise in March, of- | 
ficial nervousness found ‘expres- | 
sion in the display of irritability | 


Admit Three Partners 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Mareo F. Hellman, Robert E,. 
Sinton, and Berwyn E. Stewart 
will be admitted to partnership in 
J. Barth & Co., 482 California 
Street, members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Hellman in the past 
was with Bankamerica Co. 


Effective June Ist, Gustave Ep- 





by Mr. Dalton, Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, whose answers to| 
questions in the House of Com-)| 
mons tended to become very bad- | 
tempered. No such effect was evi- 
(Continued on page 2699) 


stein, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Stanley H. Sin- 
ton, and Richard O. Simon, gen- 
eral partners in the firm, will be- 
come limited partners. 

















NSTA Notes 











LOS ANGELES SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 

The Los Argeles Security Traders Association will hold a party 
at Lake Arrowhead Lodge, Lake Arrowhead, Calif., on May 31, June 
l and June 2. 


BOND CLUB OF LOUISVILLE 


Berwyn T. Moore, President of the Bond Club of Louisville, an- 
nounces that the Association has been advised to postpone their 
Spring Frolic scheduled for May 17 and 18 to a later date because of 
possible transportation difficulties. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK— 
CONVENTION SPECIAL 
The Annual Convention of The National Security Traders’ Asso- 
ciation will take place in Seattle, Wash., beginning on Sept. 17. 


There will be cars leaving New York to join the special caravan 
on an all expense basis which amounts to approximately $425 per 
person. This will include all hotels, meals and transportation. 
Among points of interest to be visited will be the Grand Canyon, 
The train will leave New York on Friday, Sept. 13, in the afternoon. 

Since the number of reservations alloted is limited, it will be 
necessary to make applications well in advance. : 

Most of those who have already made their plans are arranging 
to take their wives. There will be special entertainment for the 
ladies during the Convention and trip. Mr. Win Pizzini of B. W. 
Pizzini & Co. has agreed to act as Chairman of this Committee, and 
it is suggested that members communicate with him promptly in 
order that they may be properly provided for. 
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Connecticut Brevities 


The Electric Boat Company of Groton reported net income for 
the year 1945 of $2,220,976 cr $3.19 a share which compares with 


$1,974,713 or $2.75 a share for 1944. 


While the income account for 


1945 is subject to adjustment for renegotiation of war contracts, it is 


believed that the net effect will 


not be of any great consequence. 


Figures for 1944 have been adjusted. 


As of the first of the year, un-® 


filled orders amounted to 
871,000. 


The company’s annual meet- 
ing has been postponed to June 
2, at which time the stockhold- 
ers will vote on a proposal to 
declare a stock dividend pay- 
able in $2 convertible preferred 
stock of $50 stated value at the 
ratio of one new preferred for 


every four shares of common 
held. 


The company plans to manufac- 
ture several new products—among 
them a line of medium-sized color 
offset presses, an “electric pin 
boy” which eliminates the pin boy 
from bowling alleys, truck bodies 
of “Armorlite” plate, castings for 
packaging machines and air-con- 
ditioning equipment, trawlers 
having welded steel hulls for com- 
mercial fishing fleets, a new line 
of pleasure boats, and plywood 
bodies and trimmings for automo- 
biles. 


$10,- 


During the first three months 
of this year, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone earned $868,254, 
or $2.17 a share compared with 
$632,247 or $1.58 a share for the 
corresponding quarter of 1944. 

Total telephone revenue for the 
month of March was $2,995,425, or 
12.8% more than March of 1944. 
Net income for March 1945 was 
$246,227 against $199,133 in March 
1944. 


During the first quarter of 
this year, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company reported a 
net loss of $742,771 or a deficit 
of $1.53 a share against a net 
profit of $287,280 or earnings of 
59c a share the corresponding 
period in 1944. The strike situ- 
ation was responsible for this 
decline. 


The International Silver Co. 
has filed a certificate for incorpo- 


ration with the Secretary of State’ 


of Connecticut. The company has 
been operating under a New Jer- 
sey State Charter. 

For the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year, the company showed 
estimated earnings of $11.40 on 
the 7% preferred and $5.29 on the 
common against $4.50 and $1.51 
respectively for the corresponding 
period in 1944. 

Peter Paul, Inc. reported net in- 
come to $724,383 or $4.33 a share 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1945 
as compared to $778,030 or $4.98 a 
share the preceding year. Results 
for 1945 are subject to adjustment 
for renegotiation of war contracts. 

The balance sheet for the year 
end showed total assets of $6,427,- 
304, with current assets of $5,-| 
234,421. Current liabilities to- | 
talled $1,830,948, leaving net! 
working capital of $3,403,473. | 


Following approval by the | 
stockholders, the directors of | 
the company have authorized a | 
four-for-one split-up which will 
increase the no par capital stock 
from 250,000 shares to 1,000,000 





shares. Distribution of the new 
shares will be made to stock- 
holders of record May 24, 1946. 


The stockholders of Segal Lock 
and Hardware have authorized 
the issuance of an additional 750,- 
000 shares of common stock which 
will be offered first to the stock- 
holders and the unsubscribed por- 
tion offered to the public. 

This new financing will provide 
funds for an expansion program 
involving the purchase of addi- 
tional machinery, enlarging of 
export and other departments, and 
expansion of brass and_ iron 
foundry facilities. 


Stanley Works of New Britain is 
negotiating for the purchase of 
North Brothers Manufacturing Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
world’s largest manufacturer of 
penicillin, has completed negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the “Vic- 
tory Yard” on the east bank of the 
Thames River in Groton. 


The Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. will broaden its activi- 
ties in a new postwar program by 
the addtiion of a line of electrical 
home appliances. 


Due largely to suspension of 
work at General Electric in 
Bridgeport, United Illuminating 
Company showed a decline in 
sales of kilowatt hours for the 
months of April. Total sales of 
kilowatt hours were 52,510,197 or 
9.1% less than in April of 1945. 


Knox Glass Associates, Inc. of 
Knox, Pa., is conducting nego- 
tiations for the purchase of land 
adjacent to the Electric Boat 
Company yard in Groton. It is 
expected that a plant will be 
erected with sufficient capacity 
to fill the glass container needs 
for the entire New England 
territory. 


——— or 


Paul Plowman Elected 
J. Henry Schroder Banking | 
Corporation and Schroder Trust | 
Company announce the election 
of Paul Plowman as Assistant 
Secretary of both organizations. 





Tirtt BROTHERS 


Members New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


ABA Gommiitee on 
Treasury Savs. Bonds 


As one of the steps in its pro- 
gram to combat inflation, the 
American Bankers Association is 
organizing a national ABA Com- 
mittee on » 

Treasury Sav- powers 9 
ings Bonds | 

which will as- 
sist the United 
States Treas- 
ury is distrib- 
uting the pub- 
lic debt as 
widely as pos- 
sible through 
the sale of 
United States 
Savings Bonds 
to individuals. 
Appointment 
of the new 
committee was 
announced in 
New York on May 7 by Frank C. 
Rathje, President of the American 
Bankers Association, who is also 
President of the Chicago City 
Bank and Trust Company, of Chi- 
cago. This committee will be 
headed by H. Frederick Hage- 
mann, Jr., Vice-President of The 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo., and it will continue 
the same general type of organ- 
ization as the ABA Committee on 
War Bond Drives that functioned 
during the seven War Loans and 
the Victory Loan. The central com- 
mittee has been appointed with 
representative bankers from each 
of the broad geographical regions 
of the United States, and State 
Chairmen are to be named to head 
up bank Savings Bonds activities 
in each of the States. There will 
also be six State Chairmen repre- 
senting the six mutual savings 
banks associations. 

Appointment of an ABA Com- 
mittee on Treasury Savings Bonds 
was made by President Rathje in 
response to a request from Fred 
M. Vinson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who said in a letter to Mr. 
Rathje: “The banks earned the 
gratitude of the Nation by their 
services during the years of war 
financing. In this difficult time 


H. F. Hagemann, Jr. 


need more of this public-spirited 


ings Bonds if we are to preserve 
(Continued on page 2360) 


highest of five bids. 


unsubscribed stock 
fered to the public at 107 per 
share and dividends from May 15. 

The Blyth syndicate designated 
a $3.50 dividend for the new stock, 
the bid being $107 per share less 
$1.44 a share for effecting ex- 
changes. On this basis, the inter- 
est cost to Union Electric is 3.315% 
and the yield is 3.271%. 

Other bids were as follows: 
Int. 
Cost 
3.322 


3.343 


Price 
106%%4 
106 Ye 
106 3.55 3.3942 
First Boston Corp. 107.46 3.60 3.3959 

Associated in the underwriting 
are H. F. Boynton & Co., Inc.: 
Ciark, Dodge & Co.; Lee Higgin- 
son Corp.; E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Inc.; Spencer Trask & Co.; Haw- 
ley, Shepard & Co.; The Ohio 
Company; Kirkpatrick-Pettis Co.; 
The Wisconsin Co., and Rotan 
Mosle & Moreland. 


Donald Danforth, President of 
the Ralston-Purina Co., on May 10 
announced the impending sale by 
that company of its Denver alfalfa 
milling and produce division to a 
new firm to be known as the Na- 
tional Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mil- 
ling Co. Floyd M. Wilson, long 
President of the Ralston-Purina 
Denver division, will be Chairman 
of the board of National Alfalfa. 
Fred Udell, also previously associ- 
ated with Ralston-Purina, will be 
President. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Co. on June 15 will pay a dividend 
of $1 per share on the common 
stock to holders of record May 31, 
1946. 


The St. Joseph Light & Power 


Div. 
3.50 
3.50 


White, Weld & Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Lehman Bros. 








Co. has called for redemption on 
June 1, next, all of the outstand- 
ing St. Joseph Railway, Light. 


| 
| bonds, 44%% series due Dec. 1, 
1947, at 100 and interest. Immedi- 
jate payment will be made upon 
| presentation of said bonds at the 


of readjustment the Treasury will | Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


| 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
aid in our continuing sale of Sav- | 


The stockholders of the Kansas 


| City Southern Ry. on May 14 au- 


thorized the directors of that road 


| Heat & Power Co. first mortgage 





MARKETS 


Berkshire Fine Spinning, $5.00 Preferred and Common 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 


Tennessee Gas 








Associate Members New York Curb 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 


Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 


Bell System Teletype: HF 365 








Southern 


Southwest Gas Producers 


Southwest 


Old Ben Coal, Common 
Universal Match 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Bett TELETYPE 
SL 456 


Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Suburban Propane Gas 
Kansas City Public Service, Preferred and Common 
Consolidated Dearborn 


& Transmission 


Union Gas 


Natural Gas 


GARFIELD 0225 
L. D. 123 





Brevities 


The Union Electric Co. of Missouri awarded at competitive sale 
on May 8 130,000 shares of no par value preferred stock to an under- 
writing syndicate headed by Blyth & Co., Inc., which submitted the 
The stock is first being offered in exchange 
until May 20 to holders of $5 preferred stock. Unexchanged old stock 
will be redeemed on or about June 24 at $110 a share. 
is being of-@®— 


The new 





to merge three wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries and also to reduce the 
board of directors from 18 to 15 
members. The subsidiaries are: 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Co., the 
Kansas & Missouri Ry. Co. and the 
Kansas City Southern Transport 
Co. 

Lewis Warrington Baldwin, far 
23 years head of the Missouri Pa- 
cific system, died in St. Louis, Mo, 
on May 14 at the age of 71, after 
an illness of several weeks. 





Primary Markets 
Bank & Insurance Stocks 
* Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
*Mid-Continent Airlines 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. 
*Ampco Metal, Inc. 
*Pickering Lumber Corp. 





Majestic Radio & Television 
Corp. 


Bonus Products Co. (Units) 





*Statistical Information on Request 


White & Company | 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 

Bell System Teletype—SL 477 











We are interested in 


Riverside Metal Co. 


Common 


—_— * — 


Metropolitan St. Louis 


COMPANY 
718 Locust Street 
Saint Louis 1, Mo. 
Central 8250 











L. D. 208 St. L. 499 











Colonial Mills 
Leland Electric 











Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


LANDRETH BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 








New London 2-4301 
Hartford 5-2410 








Fifty-fifth Year of Dealing in 


Connecticut Securities 


Primary Markets—Statistical Information 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New Haven 6-0171 


New York Canal 6-3662 
Teletype NH 194 





Waterbury 3-3166 
Danbury 5600 











TRADING MARKETS: 
Mosinee Paper Mills 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Lucky Tiger Gold Mining 


—_ 
= | 


Bell Teletype — KC 472-3 


Strauss Bros. 





1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Private Wire Connections To: 


White & Company 
New York and Chicago St. Li 


Pickering Lumber Corp. 
Western Lt. & Tel. Co. 
Marshall U. S. Auto Supply 





Phone—Harrison 6432 


Pledger & Company 


ouis Los Angeles 














Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


$09 OLIVE STREET 





St.Loutrs1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
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Commodore Hotel 


With hotel revenues for the first three months of 1946 up sharply 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1945, interest has begun 
to veer away from hotel bonds and their pre-fixed ceilings and center 
in hotel stocks offering better possibilities for appreciation. 

Since a market in most hotel! stocks is either quite restricted o1 
non-existent, consideration must perforce be limited to issues which 
offer ready marketability. © 

Perhaps the most attractive of 
the issues traded in briskly in the 





over-the-counter market is 
common stock of The Commodore 
Hotel Corporation in New York 
City. This stock was issued in re- 
organization in exchange for the 
first preferred, second preferred 
and common stocks. of the old 
Bowman-Biltmore Corporation. 
The company operates the 2,000- 
room, 28-story Commodore Hotel 
at Grand Central Station in the 
REAL ESTATE _heart of New York, under lease 
'from the New York State Realty 
SECURITIES .and Terminal Company, subsidi- 
|ary of the New York Central Rail- 


WANTED | road Company. 
| Its capitalization as at March 
|1, 1946, consisted of $1,311,905 in 
B and C debentures, 100 
shares of Class A common stock, 
and 489,970 4/7 shares of common 
stock. 

Interest in the common stock 
|stems from the probability 





BLOCKS OF 


We will pay above 
prevailing bid prices | 
and in some instances 
above prevailing of- | 


fering prices for cer- | 
| the debentures issues, which were 


tain blocks of se- 

lected wuniisted real ‘than 81 from $2,168,050 to less 
| 
| 


| Series 


than $1,300,000 in the past year, 
may be liquidated in entirety dur- 
'ing 1946. This eventuality would 
|place the stock on a dividend- 
paying basis. 

Earnings of the hotel have been 
exceptional during the past sev- 
eral years. Adjusting 1945 earn- 
| ings on the basis of the presently 
applicable income tax rates, the 
|}common stock earned $1.12 per 
| Share after depreciation and $1.55 
per share, before. Revenues for 


estate securities. 


* * * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 











Commodore Hotel 
United Piece Dye Works 
Huron Holding Co. 

61 Broadway 
Fred F. French Investing Pfd. 
Alliance Realty Pfd. 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 


| those for 1945 that earnings per 
|Share of $1.50, after all charges, 
|are not unlikely. Since, unlike an 
industrial enterprise, a hotel need 
not maintain an extremely liquid 
| position, the larger part of these 
/earnings should find its way to 
the common stockholders once the 
debentures are eliminated. 





In addition, in contradistinction to 
other hotels of this types, a mod- 
_ernization fund of $600,000 has 
| been provided for out of earnings. 
| Since expenditures for replace- 
| ments, rehabilitation and modern- 
| ization approved by the landlord 
|may be deducted, after payment 








Offerings Wanted: 
Beacon Hotel 2-4/58 
Broadway New St. 3/61 


| common 
| find themselves reaping the bene- 


the | 


that | 


iServ 


1946 are running so far ahead of | 


Finances of the hotel are strong | 
| with current assets exceeding cur- | 


rent liabilities by over $1,100,000. | 
| Broom, 


| Bank, was elected Treasurer. 


| before division of the profits be- 
| tween landlord and tenant, the 
| hotel at present is in a position to 
|expend $1,200,000 without making 
| additional contributions to this 
modernization fund. 

Since earnings per share are ap- 
| proximately 12% of the current 
|offering price of the stock, with 
the elimination of the corpora- 
tion’s debenture obligation, the 
stockholders may soon 


fits of a liberal dividend and the 
concomitant market-wise appreci- 
ation of their stock. 

oe ase 


Col. Troster Resumes 


Ectivity in “Street” 


Troster, Currie & Summers 
74 Trinity Place, New York City, 
specialists in Over-the-Counter 
securities, announce that Oliver 
a. LYVOSTEL, 
Colonel, Gen- 
eral Staff 
Corps, has re- 
sumed his ac- 
tivities as a 
partner in the 
rirm. Coe 
Troster was 
oe Sey 
Army for 
nearly four 
years, serving 
in the office 
of the Com- 
manding Gen- 
eral, Army 
tice 
Forces, as 


Oliver J. Troster 


|Chief of the Movements Branch, 


Services Group. He also served 


lin the Army for three years dur- 
ling World War I. 


Baker Elected Pres. of 


Minneapolis AIB 


At the annual election of offi- 
eers of the Minneapolis Chapter 
of the American Institute of 
Banking, Robert H. Baker of the 
Northwestern National Bank was 


elected President and John K. 


Ewing of the Minneapolis Reserve 
was made Vice President, said the 
Minneapolis “Journal” on April 
23. which further stated: 

“Ralph Spearing, Midland Na- 
jional bank, was elected Second 
Vice President, and Lawrence 
Northwestern National 


“Elected to board of governors 
were William Bronner, Federal 
Reserve Bank; Harvey Petersen, 


| First National Bank, and Robert 
Lange, 
|of basic rent, from gross earnings, | Bank. 


Northwestern National 


Commission. 











Public U tility Securities 


























Two Plans for Electric Power & Light 
Electric Power & Light filed an integration plan in December 
1941, proposing recapitalization on an all-common stock basis but 
without specifying any formula for distributing the new stock, or 
determining to what extent the second preferred and common stocks 
(then selling at nominal levels) would participate. In August 1942 
the SEC issued a “death sentence” order which was appealed to the 
courts and in March, 1944 the Cir-@——___—_ —— 
cuit Court of Appeals upheld the; stantial part of its 10,108,101- 
The case was ap-/| share holdings in United Gas for 
the Supreme Court,! its own preferred stocks. 
where it still lies; due to the This proposal was followed by a 
death of Chief Justice Stone it| rather strange development—the 
may have to be reargued, but the! parent company, Electric Bond & 
recent decision in the North; Share, stated that it disagreed 
American Company case seems to} with the plan and would file one 
leave little doubt that the Com-| of its own, which it proceeded to 
mission’s powers will be upheld.| do on May 10. EBS proposed set- 
In its original plan the com-| ting up a new holding company, 
pany elected to retain its southern! Southern Electric System, Inc., 
electric system and also the | with a capitalization of 4,400,000 
United Gas system. It proposed to! common shares. The latter would 
sell or dispose of Idaho Power,| take over control of Arkansas 
Utah Power & Light, the two Power & Light Company, Louisi- 
Dallas properties and Northern! ana Power & Light Company, 
Texas Company. The company has Mississippi Power & Light Com- 
gone ahead with the latter pro-| pany, and New Orleans Public 
gram, but last November indi-| Service, Inc. The top company 
cated it would not attempt to re-| would then be dissolved. Pre- 
tain control of United Gas. Re-/| ferred stockholders would be paid 
cently, without awaiting further off in securities or cash, but on a 
developments in the Supreme less favorable basis than in the 
Court, it filed a new plan which’! EL plan. Following would be the 
provided for exchanging a sub-' treatment under the two plans: 
$7 Ist Pfd. 86 Pid. 2nd Pfd. 
171 160 
$190 $200 
200 205 


pealed to 


Common 

Recent price 28 

Par plus arrears 

Call plus arrears 
Offered Under Plans: 

EB Plan 


EBS Plan 


11 UNT 
9 UNT 
or 7 So. El. 
or $190 cash? 


UNT (2) (?) 
8.5 UNT 8.5 UNT Rights to sub- 
or 6.5 So. El or 6.5 So. El scribe to UNT 
or $177 casht or $175 cash? and So. Elec 
Approximate +Approximate (plus any unpaid dividends since Jan. 1, 1946). 
Obviously Electric Bond & in the common stock while EL’s 
Shares feels that the EL plan is| management may wish to protect 
too generous in its treatment of | all classes of stockholders. 
the pereferred stocks, for it offers The range in UNT this year has 
only about 82-85% as much! been about 15-21 and it is cur- 
United Gas in exchange. The pre-| rently selling at 19% (though it 
ferred stocks are of course, en-| dipped from 20 to 18% after an- 
titled to only par in dissolution, | nouncement of the EL plan). Fol- 
and the EBS plan provides for’ lowing would be the values which 
ee aren but ghee becoming the | holders of the three preferred 
asnion to pay the premium ©F | stocks would realize under the 
senior securities in order to avoid | : : 
long-drawn-out litigation. Of) two plans, varying market 
course EBS’ dominant interest is' prices: 
Price —S7 Preferred $6 Preferred— 
UNT EL EBS EL EBS 
21 $231 $189 $210 $178 
20 220 180 200 170 
19 209 171 190 162 
18 198 162 180 153 153 
17 187 153 170 145 " 145 
Obviously the two plans are; ing power of United Gas, and (2) 
rather far apart and the SEC will! the advisability of encouraging 
have to play the role of umpire.| arbitrage activity in connection 
The divergence between the two} with the exchange offer. 
plans appears due to a difference | The management of Electric 
of opinion between EL manage- | Power & Light and United Gas 
ment and EBS officials regarding | submitted (SEC Exhibit 5) a 
two factors, (1) the future earn-' (Continued on page 2656) 


at 


—nd Preferred 
EL EBS 
$178 

170 

162 





165 Broadway 41/./58 | eer: 
Poli New England Theatre 5/83 ||| 
Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Tele. SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 1285 











i 
— SPECIALISTS IN— | 


41 Broad Street, New York 


Commodore Hotel, Inc. 3 | 


Descriptive Circular on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 








4 HAnover 2-2100 





Southwestern Public Service 


Common 


Southwestern Electric Service 


Common 


Texas. Public Service 


Common 


Puget Sound Power & Light 


Common 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 











SECURITIES 





| REAL ESTATE 


One La Salle Co. 
Lott Hotels Co. 
Alms Hotel “‘B’’ 4/47 
La Salle Madison Hotel 


Chicago 


HOTEL 


| | Beacon Hotel 2/4 1958 W.S. 
Savoy Plaza 3/6 1956 W.S. 

| ba 
Commodore Hotel, Inc. Com. 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria Corp. 


Common 


| 
| 
| 


Transportation Bidg., Chgo. 
| €V.T.C. and Land Trust Units) | 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 


| 


_11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Hl. 


Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660 | 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 














AMOTT, BAKER Be. CoO. 


Incorporated 


ISSUES 


Roosevelt Hotel 5s, 1964 
Sherneth Corp. 5*4s, 1956 W.S. 


Mayflower Hotel Corp. 
Roosevelt Hotel Inc, Com, 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 

















American Gas & Power Bonds 
Consolidated Elect. & Gas Pfd. 
Midland Realization Common 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Common 


a 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 
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Who Owns the Job— _ NN. Y. Bond Club Stock 


Industry or. Labor 


? 


By LEWIS H. HANEY* 
Professor of Economics, Graduate School of Business Administration, 


New York 


University 


Dr. Haney, in answering the question “Who Owns the Job?” main- 
tains that in a free country, neither the employee nor employer owns 
it, and that jobs exist only for the benefit of society. Says problem 
is one not of ownership but of effective direction and cooperation, 


and that jobs are “merely discov 


ered by enterprisers,” who must 


choose among laborers, as laborers must choose among enterprisers. 


if In my opinion, the question, 
i.abor? is com 
jobs. The true 


Who owns the Job—Industry or 


pletely misleading. First, I think that nobody “owns” 
- ~~ 





answer, there- 


| 
| 


fore, is Nei- | 
ther — neither | 
Industry (the 


} 
| 


employer) nor 
Labor (the 
employee) 
“owns” the 
job. 

Second, I 
think that 
others beside 
employer and 
employee have 
an important 
interest in “the 
job,” namely, 
the consumers 
of the product—the public. 
investor also has a special 
terest.) 

And, third, I think the question | 
about ownership is, in a way, | 
“phoney”; because it conceals the | 
real question that lies back of it. | 
This question is: Who controls the | 
job? How can it be made most | 
worthwhile to all the interested | 
parties, including the consuming 
public? The problem of the job is 
not who owns it (if anyone), but | 
how to get the most out of the job | 
for all concerned—how to direct 
it so that production and con- 
sumption will be maximized. 

Note well that “jobs” don’t de- | 
pend on ownership, or property 
rights. If we had a Communist 
state; and everybody had to work 
for “the Government,” there 
would be no property in the in- 
struments of production. Then no- 
body would own his jeb. But there 
would be “jobs,” wouldn’t there?.| 
The only question is, Would there | 
be as much to eat, wear, and) 
enjoy? 

Who owns the job when a ma-| 
chinist is working for himself, in | 
his own shop? He owns his tools, 
his materials, and the product. 
But that doesn’t guarantee that 
the shop will have any work to 
do! The owner of the machine 
shop might starve for lack of 
“jobs.” 

Then suppose that he decides to 
work for a _ successful business 
which has a job to do. He works 
shorter hours, gets better pay. and 
has more real freedom, including 
freedom from risk, although he 
owns nothing but his home. 


Problem Not One of Ownership | 


All this is a problem, not of 
ownership, but of effective direc- 
tion and cooperation. It is a prob- 
lem of responsibility for the or- 
Zanhization and direction of the 
job, and for running the risk that 
the product of the job may not be 
worth the cost. 


There is a job in makine clothes 
for allof us. But somebody has to 
decide what kind of clothes we 
will want to buy, and how much 
of each kind to make. And some- 
body has to bear the risk of loss, 
when things are made that we 
don’t want. By the same token, 
somebody else has to follow direc- 
tions and carry out orders. And 
those who don’t want to bear loss- 
es, but to receive an assured in- 
come (wages), must recognize the 
power that goes with the respon- 
sibility of the loss-taker (enter- 
priser). 








Lewis H. Haney 


(The | 
in- 











mocracy goes to seed. Remember 
the French Army! 

I am assuming that “jobs”? mean 
only productive work, work that 
is economically worthwhile, 
that the product covers the cos 
Thus the answer to these qu 
tions is economic. 

And the answer Economics gives 
is clear: A job is worthwhile when 
it yields a product which is wanted 
so much that people willingly pay 
enough to cover the costs of mak- 
ing it. And, incidentally, this 
must mean that everybody who 
helps to make the product feels 
that his reward makes his efforts 
worth his while. 

Thus neither labor nor enter- 
prise has any claim, or property 
right, except what comes from the 
demand for a product, and from 
efficiency in making the product. 

Neither employer nor employee 
has a “right to work,” in the 
sense of owning a particular job 
at particular wages and working 
conditions, 

Both have the human right to 
subsistence—a decent subsistence 
—and as much more as they can 
earn by socially-productive ef- 
forts. Both have the right to an 
equal opportunity in seeking to 
yp their productivity. That 
is all. 

Again, neither employer nor 
employee has a right to “security 
of tenure,” regardless of perfor- 
mance. Both have legal and ethi- 
cal rights to continue exercising a 

(Continued on page 2659) 


es- 


Exchange to Be Revived 
At Annual Field Day 


| Plans for trading on the Bond 
Club Stock Exchange, one of the 
principal features of the Field Day 
of the Bond Club of New York 
to be held at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club on May 24th, were 
announced by Nathaniel F. Glid- 
den, Glidden, Morris & Co., Chair- 
man of the Committee in charge 
of this event. A special “prospec- 
tus” offering subscriptions in this 
trading venture and describing 
the issues to be dealt in, is being 
distributed to the members. 


‘“‘Members who wish to continue 





| buying new issues, for their own 
a‘! account, before giving their cus- 
In| tomers a chance, will have a field 
‘S.| day at the Bond Club Stock Ex- 


change,” said Mr. Glidden. 


“There are no margin restric- 
tions—and no NASD profit limi- 
tations—and in certain sections 
the collateral obtained is of 90% 
grade.” 


Active trading on the Exchange 
will continue throughout the day 
|of the outing. The final distri- 
| bution of its assets will be the 
climax of the day’s activities. 

Assisting Mr. Glidden in the 
operation of the Exchange will be: 
Louis H. Ingraham, L. H. Ingraham 
& Co.; C. Russell Lea, Reynolds 
& Co.; Allan L. Melhado; John 
Nickerson, John Nickerson & Co.; 
Jansen Noyes, Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co.; and Percy N. Stewart, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 


Green, Ellis Firm to 
Admit Three Partners 


John V. Jewell, Archibald H. 
| Busby and Norman S. MacMillan 
| will be admitted to partnership in 
| Green, Ellis & Anderson, 2 Wall 
| Street, New York City, members 
_of the New York Stock Exchange, 
as of June 1. Mr. MacMillan has 
been with the firm in charge of 
the Wilkes-Barre, Pa. office. 














| 


Bright Outlook Seen for Ganned Foods Industry 


Chairman Simon of Hunt Foods predicts at least two more years of 


booming volume and high profit 


margins. Reveals tripling of his 


company’s current sales over last year. 


The canned foods industry will enjoy at least two more years of 
boom, according to Norton Simon, Chairman of the Board of Hunt 


- 





Foods, Inc., 
of Califor- 
nia. This 
prosperity wilt 
not only em- 
orace continu- 
ance of pres- 
ent record 
sales volume, 
but a_ profit 
margin at the 
abnormally 


High level of 
10%. There- 
after, with a 





restoration of 
European food 
production, 
the impact of 
competition may well bring mod- 
erate recessions in both sales and 
profits. 

Mr. Simon is in New York on 
a brief visit in connection with 
Hunt Foods’ entrance into eastern 
markets next autumn, the adver- 
tising and merchandising related 
to this national expansion, and 
recent public financing by the 
company as a result of acquisition 
during the last year. 

“Saies of Hunt Foods, inc., in 
March 1946 exceeded $3,000,000 
against $1,000,000 in March 1945. 


Norton Simon 


This virtual tripling of gross 
sales,” explained Mr. Simon, “re- 
flects the consolidated growth 


basis of the company as a result 
of its expansion program within 
the last year. Hunt plans further 
expansion. 

“The 1944-45 sales of Hunt 
Brothers alone, before recent ac- 
quisitions and consolidations, ap- 
proximated $19,265,000. The forth- 
coming anhual report for 1945-46, 
preparation of which has just 
started, will show sales approxi- 
mating $15,000,000. A strike at one 


a 


ltermination of government con- 


tracts, caused this decrease. 

“Outlook for consolidated sales 
for the present year will approach 
$41,000,000.” 

Extreme conservatism in divi- 
dend payments by his company 
was forecast by Mr. Simon, who 
emphasized his desire to main- 
tain a rate once it has been estab- 


lished. Despite a net working 
capital of $10,000,000, he indi- 
cated that for the immediate 
future at least, distributions 


would be largely in the form of 
stock dividends, 

Within a year Hunt Foods, Inc., 
acquired: Fontana Food Products 
Company (South San Francisco), 
manufacturers of macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, and paste products; 47% 
of Rocky Mountain Packing Cor- 
porations, Salt Lake City, vege- 
table packers. specializnig im 
peas and tomatoes; California 
Conserving Company, one of the 
largest packers of pickles and 
condiments in the United States; 
and recently Guggenhime & Co., 
‘large packer of dried fruits, such 
las raisins, prunes, and figs. Hunt 
Foods continually is considering 


other acquisitions that would 
round out its line of present 
products. Tomatoes, fruits, and 


asparagus comprise the organiza- 
tion‘s major selling items. 


R. R. Settle Promoted; 
McClelland Treas. of 
J. H. Hilsman & Co. 


ATLANTA, GA.— Royston R. 
Settle has been promoted to Vice- 
President and John E. McClelland 
has been elected Treasurer of J. 
H. Hilsman & Co., Inc., Citizens & 
Southern Building. Other officers 
of the firm are: J. F. Settle, Presi- 








of the company’s large (Fuller- 
ton) plants, combined with the 


dent; J. F. Durrett, VicePresident, 
and Frank J. Myers, secretary. 











— 





_If we don’t organize jobs, with 
lines of authority, production be- 
comes a debating society, and de- 


* Radio talk by Dr. Haney over 
the CBS network, April 11, 1946. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 


Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$85,000,000 


Standard Oil Ceo 


(Incorporated in New Jersey 


Twenty-Five Year 2%2:% Debentures 


Dated May 15, 1946 


Due May 15, 1971 


Interest payable May 15 and November 15 in New York City. 





Price 98% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned only in States in which 
the undersigned is legally authorized to act as a dealer in securities and 


in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


mpany 
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Present Position of 


Carey Defends 


Stabilization Program Restriction on 


By CHESTER BOWLES* 
Economic Stabilization Director 


Though asserting it is not the policy of stabilization agencies arbi- 
trarily to oppose price or rate increases indiscriminately, Mr. Bowles 
urges delay in granting railroad rate increases because of tremen- 


dous economic pressures working toward inflation. 


Analyzes posi- 


tion of stabilization program, which, in view of heavier consumer 
and business expenditures and backlog of consumer demands, he 


says is “in a state of precarious balance.” 


interest of railroads to withhold 


absorbed by shippers and not added to prices. 


Holds it will be in best 
rate increases until they can be 


The stabilization agencies have not had adequate time to com- 
plete a full analysis of the merits of the railroads’ request for a sharp 





and perma- 
nent increase 
of rates. We 
are not yet in 
a position to 
know whether 
the recently 
granted wage 
increase and 
the other fac- 
tors affecting 
railroad 
operations 
make such an 
increase neces- 
sary or not, 
and if an in- 
erease is nec- 
essary, we do 


s e 


Chester Bowles 


| 










| greater 
|prices than most people dared to 
| hope. 


merits of the particular cases at 
hand. 
Since we have not developed our 


'own view of the merits of the 
| present case, I think the most use- 
'ful thing I can do is to outline the 
/present general position of the 
istabilization program itself, so that 
|the Commission may 
|position into account in making | 
|its present decision. 
| 


take this 


Wartime Price Stabilization 
Successful 

During the war we had much 

success in _ stabilizing 

the 


From August, 1939, 


not know what would be the mini- beginning of the war period, to 


mum increase required 
time. I should like to make it 
elear at the outset, however, that 
it is not the policy of the stabiliza- 
tion agencies arbitrarily to oppose 
price or rate increases indiscrimi- 
nately at all times and in all cir- 


cumstances. 


decisions must be made upon the | 





*Statement by Mr. Bowles be- | 


fore the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in connection with Ex 
Parte 148 and Ex Parte 168, 
May 7, 1946. 


at this|V-J Day, 


We feel that such) 


the consumer price 


_index of the Department of Labor | 


|increased 31%. The increase from 
|May, 1943, following President 
| Roosevelt’s Hold-the-Line Order, 
ito V-J Day was only 3%. Even 
when we allow for deterioration 
|\in the quality of certain types of 
| goods, this record is vastly better 
than the one we achieved in the 
six years after World War I began, 
when the cost of living rose 108%. 

The average of wholesale in- 
idustrial prices rose 25% from 
August, 1939 to V-J Day and 3% 

(Continued on page 2654) 
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| New Jersey Commissioner of Bank- 
ing tells bankers extension of State 
law giving him power to limit maxi- 
mum rates paid by banking insti- 
tuitons is based on large bank- 
holdings of Government bonds, 
overabundance of mortgage money 
and need of further strengthening 
|of capital accounts. Urges careful 
consideration of New Jersey’s pro- 
posed new banking code. 
Lawrence B. Carey, Commis- 
sioner of Banking: and Insurance of 
New Jersey, in addressing the New 
Jersey Bankers Association at 
Atlantic City, 
on May 11, 
defended the 
state law ex- 
tending for 
another year 
the power of 
the Commis- 
sioner to limit 
the maximum 
rate of inter- 
est which may 
-be paid by 
banking in- 
stitutions on 
savings and 














demand de- 
| Laurence B. Carey posits. In his 
address, Mr. 


Carey stated that “the opposition 
to the bill centered primarily in 
several savings banks and they 
exercised their sovereign rights 
and launched a vigorous campaign 
which almost defeated the bill.” 
“While admitting that the control 
of the maximum interest that 
could be paid had been helpful to 
a substantial degree in rebuild- 
ing depleted capital accounts of 
| bank*+ jnetitutions.” Mr. Carey 
! (Continued on page 2692) 
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1947 1.05% 
1948 1.15 
1949 1.30 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


F.S. YANTIS 





May 15, 1946. 


$2,000,000 


Western Maryland Railway Company 


Equipment Trust Certificates, Series J 


(PHILADELPHIA PLAN) 


annually $200,000 on each June 15, 1947 to 1956, inclusive 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to principal and dividends by endorsement 
by Western Maryland Railway Company. 


These Certificates are to be issued under an Agreement to be dated as of June 15, 1946 which 
will provide for the issuance of $2,000,000 principal amount of Certificates to be secured 
by new standard-gauge railroad equipment, estimated to cost approximately $2,600,000. 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


1950 1.40% 
1951 1.50 
1952 1.55 
1953 1.60 


- Tssumpce and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Offering 
Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


ALEX. BROWN & SONS 


JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
THOMAS & COMPANY 


& CO. 


INCORPORATED 


To be dated June 15, 1946. Principal and semi-annual dividends (June 15 and December 


Jefinitive Certificates in coupon form in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Not redeemable prior to | 
maturity. These Certificates are offered for delivery when, as and if received by us. it is expected that Certificates in 
temporary or definitive form will be ready for delivery in New York City on or about june 25 1946. ‘the infor mation 

contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources considered reliabie and while not guaranteed as to complete- 


ness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 





1954 1.65% 
1955 1.70 
1956 1.75 


PUTNAM & CO. 





15) payable in New York City. 





























materials and condemns minority 
gard ef public interest. 


The country is approaching the 


Strikes Intensifying 
Inflationary Forces 


By MARRINER 8S. ECCLES* 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


While urging extension of Price Control Act, Mr. Eccles warns it 
alone cannot “hold the line.” Deplores work stoppages and cur- 
tailed production due to strikes which, he says is paralyzing indus- 
try, threatening public safety, and fostering inflation. Says price 
controls should be reinforced by allocations and rationing of scarce 


pressure groups acting in disre- 


crucial stages in the war on infla- 


tion. It is futile to talk about winning if price controls are aband- 





lessly crippled 
now. At best, 
however, they 
are a last line 
of defense. 
Without rein- 
forcements 
they cannot, 
alone, suc- 
ceed. At best 
they can do 
no more than 
block off in-| 
flatio nary 
forces until 
the armies of 
production are 
fully mobi- 
lized and in action. Production— | 
at the highest possible sustainable 
levels—will decide whether we 
win or lose this struggle. If we 
lose, no one can tell what may 
happen. Plans for economic sta- 
bility, for peace and progress at 
home or abroad would become 
blueprints of a lost cause. 

Today the armies of production 
in many’ fields have quit. Others 
threaten to quit. The danger is 
real and time is running out. We 





Marriner S. Eccles 





*A statement by Mr. Eccles be- 
fore Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, May 8, 1946. 


oned or hope-@ 


have already lost too much time 
because of* paralysis of vital in- 
dustry—coal, steel, lumber, auto- 
mobiles, among others. In thig 
critical period, violent strife be- 
tween labor and management that 
prostrates key industries or our 
transportation and communication 
systems threatens the public 
safety. No group, no leaders, ever 
have the right to inflict such in- 
jury upon the general public. 
Dictators assume such a right. It 
has no place in a democracy. 


Necessary as I believe it is to 
extend the Price Control Act un- 
hampered and with adequate fi- 
nancial support, the public should 
not be misled into thinking that 
this is enough to hold the line. 
Neither this nor other devices for 
dealing with inflationary effects 
can succeed unless we reach full 
production without further delay. 
There is no other way to win this 
battle against inflationary forces. 
Failure to produce is the chief 
source of the danger. 

If our enormous money supply, 
actual and potential, could be rap- 
idly reduced so as to be in reason- 
able balance with goods and ser- 
vices, damage to the country re- 


(Continued on page 2678) 








President, American 


defeat of Case anti-labor bill. 


movement under AFL. 


ment by laws, not by men. 


A Reunited Labor and Congress 


By WILLIAM GREEN* 


Federation of Labor 


Mr. Green recounts failure of labor measures in Congress and advo- 
cates AFL members urge upon Congressmen the passage of Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill, the new minimum wage measures and 
Holds Congressional coalition of 
Southern Democrats and “reactionary Republicans” is due to CIO’s 
political action on a partisan basis, and calls for a reunited labor 
In Asheville, N. C., address he urges cru- 
sade to organize Southern labor and again attacks CIO’s rival 
movement as dual and Communistic. 

Our American democracy is frequently described as a Govern- 
But men make the laws—men elected by 


=>. 





the people of 4 
the United ° 
States to Con- 
gress. This 
Fall, most 
members of 
Congress—the 
entire House 
of Represen- 
tatives and 
one-third of 
the Senate — 
will be re- 
quired to go 
back to the 
people for re- 
election. It 
behooves us, 
therefore, in 
the interests of good government 
and the national welfare, to study 
carefully the record made by our 
representatives in Congress and 
to judge whether they have de- 
served reelection. 


In the war years, under the in- 
spiration of patriotism and with a 
united public opinion calling for 
every sacrifice to assure victory, 





William Green 





*An address by Mr. Green be- 
fore the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 8, 1946, followed 
by an address at Asheville, N. C., 





before the Southern Labor Con- 
ference, May 10, 1946. 


| Congress measured up to its re- 
| sponsibilities almost brilliantly. 


But since the war ended, a re- 
markable change has taken place. 
In the field of domestic affairs; 
particularly, Congress has acted 
like a balky mule, refusing to 
budge on a number of vital post- 
war measures and kicking over 
the traces on others. 

To make matters worse, strong 
groups in Congress have repeated- 
ly sought to destroy the freedoms 
and economic safeguards of the 
working masses of our people 
which were established in the na- 
tional law after long years of 
painstaking effort by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. And 
right now, our lawmakers are en- 
gaged in an attempted profiteer- 
ing raid on the pocketbooks of 
every American wage earner 
which is shockingly reprehensible. 

I refer, of course, to the OPA 
bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This bill contains 
amendments which would destroy 
the effectiveness of price control 
and undoubtedly force the cost of 
living to rise another 50% within 
a year. It would guarantee im- 


mediate inflation and eventual de- 
pression. It would drive prosper- 
ity so far around the corner that 





(Continued on page 2686) 
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The Anglo-Portuguese 
Monetary Agreement 


Fixes official rate of escuda at 100 to £. Restricts transfers of 
capital, but provides for amendments in event either government 
should adhere to a general international monetary agreement. 
Agreement is for two years, and is subject to review or adjustment 
after mutual consultation. 

Despite the British adherence to the Bretton Woods Agreement 
and the terms imposed by the pending Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement, Great Britain and®@ 
Portugal on April 16 entered into| authorized on the markets which 





a bilateral monetary agreement in 
which the official rate of the cur- 
rencies of the two nations was 
fixed at 100 Portuguese escudos 
to the £. The terms of the treaty, 
as in similar previous arrange- 
ments, made by Britain with other 
countries, provides for restrictions 
of payments outside the Sterling 
Area and for adjustments, as well 
as for a review of the agreement 
in the event that either of the 
contracting governments “adhere 
to a general international mone- 
tary agreement.” 


The text of the treaty follows. 


Monetary agreement between the 
Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and _ the 
Portuguese Government. 


London, 16th April, 1946 

The Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, of the one part, 
and the Portuguese Government, 
of the other part, have agreed as 
follows:— 

ARTICLE 1. 


(i) The rate of exchange be- 
tween the escudo and the £ 
sterling shall be 100 escudos= £1. 

(ii) This rate (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the official rate’’) 
shall not be varied by either of 
the Contracting Governments ex- 
cept after giving to the other as 
much notice as may be practicable. 


(iii) In all territories where 
they have jurisdiction the Con- 
tracting Governments shall en- 
force the use of the official rate 
as the basis of all transactions in- 
volving a relationship between the 
two currencies. 


(iv) The Bank of England and 
the Bank of Portugal, as agents of 
their respective Governments, 
shall fix by mutual agreement the 
maximum spread above or below 
the official rate which will be 





they control. 


ARTICLE 2. 


(i) The Bank of England (act- 
ing as agents of the Government 
of the United Kingdom) shall sell 
sterling to the Bank of Portugal 
(acting as agents of the Portu- 
guese Government) as may be re- 
quired for payments which resi- 
dents of the Portuguese monetary 
area are permitted, under the ex- 
change regulations in force in that 
area, to make to residents of the 
sterling area— 


(a) against escudos to be credited 
at the official rate to the 
Bank of England’s No. 1 Ac- 
count with the Bank of Portu- 
gal, provided that the balance 
standing to the credit of that 
Account is not thereby in- 
creased above a maximum of 
500 million escudos, or 
if the balance standing to the 
credit of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s No. 1 Account with the 
Bank of Portugal amounts to 
500 million escudos, against 
gold to be set aside in the 
Bank of England’s name at 
the Bank of Portugal, Lisbon. 


(ii) The Bank of Portugal (act- 
ing as agents of the Portuguese 
Government) shall sell escudos to 
the Bank of England (acting as 
agents of the Government of the 
United Kingdom) as may be re- 
quired for payments which resi- 
dents of the sterling area are per- 
mitted, under the exchange regu- 
lations in force in that area, to 
make to residents of the Portu- 
guese monetary area— 

(a) against sterling to be credited 
at the official rate to the Bank 
of FPortugal’s No. 1 Account 
with the Bank of England 
provided that the balance 
standing to the credit of that 
Account is not thereby in- 
(Continued on page 2677) 








Orrin Judd Joining 
Law i 


Attorney General Nathaniel L. 
Goldstein announces that Orrin 
G. Judd has resigned as Solicitor 
General of the State to form a 
law partner- 
ship with 
Lieutenant 
Colonel Mur- 
ray I. Gurfein 
of New York 
City. 

Attorney 
General Gold- 
stein, in ac- 
cepting the 
resignation, 
said: 

“Mr. Judd 
has the grati- 
tudeofthe 
people of the 
State for the 
brilliance of 
his achievements as Solicitor Gen- 
eral. The Bench and the Bar have 
been unanimous in their com- 
mendation of his service. What- 
ever credit has come to the De- 
partment of Law during my re- 
gime must be shared with him. 


Orrin G. Judd 





He has indeed made a record 
which will be difficult to equal.” 

In further comment, the At- 
torney General said: 


“Colonel Gurfein is one of the 
outstanding trial lawyers at the 
Bar and was formerly Chief of the 
Rackets Bureau under Governor 
Dewey, and has recently returned 
from over two years abroad where 
he served as Chief of Intelligence 
of the Psychological Warfare Di- 
vision of SHAEF. I am happy to 
see these two classmates and 
former editors of the Harvard 
Law Review join together. By 
their outstanding public service, 
they have earned the confidence 
and gratitude of the community.” 

In closing the Attorney General 
said: 

“As Solicitor General, Mr. Judd 
argued most of the important ap- 
peals in the United States Su- 
preme Court and in the Court of 
Appeals, in addition to numerous 
cases in the other appellate and 
trial courts. Among them were: 

People v. Mailman, sustaining 
the right of a State to penalize 
violations of OPA ceilings. 

East New York Savings Bank v. 
Hahn, argued before the United 
States Supreme Court, upholding 





the constitutionality of the 1943 
statute continuing the moratorium 
on mortgage foreclosures. 


Twentieth Century Associates, 
Inc. v. Waldman, sustaining the 
constitutionality of the New York 
Commercial Rent Laws. 


The Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany case, involving the right of a 
State to impose a charge for the 
diversion of water from the Ni- 
agara River for power purposes. 
This terminated a controversy a 
half century old, establishing a 
principle of far-reaching im- 
portance concerning the public 
interest in navigable streams and 
resulting in the payment by the 
Power Company to the State of a 
rental fixed at $1,100,000 per year. 

Matter of Fay, in support of the 
constitutionality of the Legisla- 
tive Reapportionment Act of 
1943. The Court’s decision in fa- 
vor of the State in this case 
marked the first time that the 
Court of Appeals had sustained a 
reapportionment act on _ the 
merits.” 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities fo 
sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE May 15, 1946 


50,000 Shares 


Kansas City Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Common Stock 


($10 par value) 


A portion of these shares is being offered by the several Underwriters at 
$22 per share prior to the expiration, on May 24, 1946, of the subscription 
rights with respect thereto granted by the Company to its stockholders, 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Stern Brothers & Co. Barret, Fitch & Co., Inc. 
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as, an offer to sell, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of these securities. 
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Illinois Power Company 


$45,000,000 


First Mortgage Bonds, 2%% Series due 1976 


Dated March 1, 1946 Due March 1, 1976 


Price 102.54% and accrued interest 


$9,000,000 
Sinking Fund Debentures, 234% due 1966 


Dated March 1, 1946 Due March 1, 1966 


Price 101.54% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 





Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


(Incorporated) 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


Starkweather & Co. 





Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation 


Central Republic Company 


Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 


R. L. Day & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Incorporated 


Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Hemphil!, Noyes & Co. 


First of Michigan Corporation 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Hallgarten & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Harris, Hall & Company 
p SMowy & Co 
‘Spencer Trask & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


Putnam & Co. 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 


George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
Reynolds & Co. 
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Present Position of Stabilization Program 


(Continued from page 2652) 
from May, 1943. The larger figure 
compares with a total increase of 
465% in the six-year period after 
July, 1914. 

We also achieved far greater 
stability in the actual cost of an 
hour’s labor, as measured by aver- 
age hourly earnings. In the first 
World War period average hourly 
-earnings in manufacturing rose 
149%. The increase from August, 
1939 to V-J Day was 64% and 
from May, 1943 to V-J Day it was 
7%. Por class I steam railroads, 
‘average hourly earnings rose 
about 150% between 1914 and 
1920 while in the five years from 
1939 to 1945 they rose only 33%. 


Peacetime Stabilization 
Maintained 

The stability which we achieved 
.during this war has been main- 
tained in peace fairly successfully 
so far. From V-J Day to March, 
the last date for which a figure is 
available, the consumer price 
index rose less than 1%. Whole- 
sale industrial prices rose 3% 
‘from V-J Day to the end of April. 
While basic wage rates in manu- 
facturing have risen, average 
hourly earnings in Mareh were 
still at about V-J Day level and 
were below the wartime peak, 
owing mainly to the reduction of 
overtime and shifting of many 
workers out of the high paying 
war industries and occupations. 

I say that the wartime stability 
has been maintained in peace so 
far because I want to emphasize 
that there is no ground whatever 
for being complacent about the 
future. On the contrary, although 
We can see that solid land lies 
ahead, we are still in mid-passage 
and could easily be wrecked be- 
fore we make port. We are now 
in the most crucial period of the 
transition to economic safety 
which we are trying to make. 


Tremendous Economic Fressures 


While the underlying economic 
pressures making for inflation, as 
distinguished from speculative and 
other psychological pressures, are 
gradually lessening, they are still 
tremendous, and they are greater 
than we had expected to encoun- 
ter. If we are to overcome them, 
we cannot afford to weaken our 
resistance. 

The economic as well as the 
psychological factors making for 
inflation are clearly shown in the 
markets in which prices are un- 
controlled. Current increases in 
commercial rents run from 30 to 
more than 100%. Urban real estate 


| prices, which shot up by 60 to 
65% since the Spring of 1940, have 
risen by another 15 to 23% since 
September, 1945 alone. 

Farm land values have gone up 
| 69°% since March, 1940 and are 
climbing rapidly now. Since V-J 
Day, stock prices have risen about 
20%, and the price of cotton has 
shot up more than 20%. 

These increases attest to the 
strength of the inflationary pres- 
sures that permeate the economy. 
The basic fact to be recognized is 
that the total of current demand 
for civilian goods based on real 
needs, still far exceeds the total 
of curreat supply. 

Consumer spendabie income 
continues at $138 billion, which is 
roughly the wartime peak. The 
sharp drop in employment which 
was anticipated did not material- 
ize. While wage and salary pay- 
ments at first declined, the decline 
was far less than expected because 
employment, after the first drop, 
held steady and then increased. 
As a result of this increase in em- 
ployment and the increase in 
mustering-out pay, income pay- 
ments to individuals had regained 
their peak war levels by March, 
1946. 


Increased Consumer Expenditures 
Since V-J Day 

The most astonishing develop- 
ment since V-J Day has been the 
extraordinary increase in consum- 
er expenditures, which occurred 
even while consumer income was 
temporarily declining. Consum- 
ers are spending an increasing 
proportion’of the income they re- 
ceive and a greatly increased 
number of dollars. 


During the first three quarters 
of 1945, consumer expenditures 
were at an average annual rate 
of $103 billion. In the fourth quar- 
ter—the first full quarter after 
V-J Day—they rose to $111 bil- 
lion. In the first quarter of 1946, 
they are estimated to have 
reached an annual rate of $120 
billion. This increase has occurred 
before the major consumer durable 
goods have become available and 
represents mainly increased 
spending for food and clothing. 


We know that current consumer 
needs are abnormally high and 
that liquid funds available for 
spending are enormous—$145 bil- 
lions in the hands of individuals 
alone at the end of 1945. Millions 
of returning veterans have had to 
start from seratech or near it to 
acquire a wardrobe, set up a 
household and furnish it. The im- 





mediate market for shirts, for ex- 
ample, is estimated at 320,000,000 
against a production level of 160,- 
000,000 before the war. The mar- 
ket for men’s suits is at least 
40 million a year against a pre- 
war output of 21 million. 


Backlog of Consumer Demands 


Consumer stocks of almost all 
goods are low; and distributors’ 
inventories, although gradua‘ly 
increasing, are far below .ae nor- 
mal levels. 


The most acute of some of these 
needs may be satisfied fairly 
quickly. Common knowledge tells 
us, however, that the backlog of 
need for houses, automobiles, 
and other durable goods is huge 
and that it will be a long time be- 
fore it is satisfied. Professor Sum- 
ner H. Slichter of . Harvard, 
estimates the backlog demand for 
consumer durable goods alone at 
$50 billion. In our biggest year, 
1941, we bought only $10 billion 
worth. It will take 14 million cars 
Simply to replace those more than 
nine years old. The acute demand 
for housing is estimated at 10 mil- 
lion homes with a sustained level 
of demand around a million and a 
quarter per year. 


Even in the field of foods, up- 
ward pressure on prices is acute. 
World shortages of grains result- 
ing partly from the war but ag- 
gravated by unforeseeable lack of 
rains, and in some areas, cyclones 
and tidal waves, have forced us to 
below tne requirements of present 
scrape the bottom of our national! 
bin for wheat and corn as well as 
other basic food products. We have 
to face the fact that this means 
less food for our enormous animal 
population, that we shall have to 
reduce animal numbers in this 
country. This means smaller sup- 
plies of some foods than we would 
like and continuing upward pres- 
sure on prices. 


Current Business Demand 


Current business demand paral- 
lels the intensity of consumer de- 
mand and business has 80 billions 
of liquid assets, easily a record 
volume. Producers have been add- 
ing heavily to their plant and 
equipment and to inventories of 
raw: materials and goods in 
process. 


Rusiness spending has reflected | 


deferred demands and forward 
buying as well as buying to meet 
heavy current requirements. 





Manufacturers’ inventories of ma- 
terials and parts appear to have 
been built up substantially. How- 
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ever, there is evidence that these 
inventories are in many cases still 
high level operations. Distributors’ 
inventories, unquestionably, are 
still depleted. 


If we weaken our resistance to 
these forces, that weakening will 
give rise to further inflationary 
forces. It igs sometimes said that 
there is no sense in restricting 
price rises because they are mere- 
ly a result of inflationary pres- 
sures. This is a dangerous half- 
truth. While it is true that price 
rises are a result of inflationary 
pressures, they are not merely 
that. They are also a cause of 
further rises. 


Arguments for Curbing 
Price Rises 

A general belief that prices are 
going to rise would create grave 
danger that manufacturers and 
distributors would seek to build 
up inventories above reasonable 
requirements in the hope of mak- 
ing speculative profits on a rising 
market. At the same time those 
who have goods would withhold 
them. Thus rising prices would 
add artificial shortages to the real 
one that already exist. The con- 
sumer, too, would speed up his 
purchases if he thought prices 
were going to rise. Instead of 
holding on to his liquid funds, he 
would want to spend them before 
their purchasing power declined. 
A general speculative or protec- 
tive effort to turn liquid assets 
into goods at a time when the 
supply of goods is inadequate to 
meet even real needs, would spell 
disaster for the economy. 


The second major reason: why 
price increases breed further price 
increases is that many of our ceil- 
ings on farm commodities and 
therefore our ceilings on basic 
food products are tied to the 
prices farmers pay through the 
parity provisions of the stabiliza- 
tion laws. If the prices that 
farmers pay are raised, ceilings on 
many farm and food prcaucts 
must also be raised. 

The third major reason is that 
a rising cost of living gives rise to 
demands for further wage in- 
creases. We are just completing 
a round of major readjustments in 
basie wage rates. In view of the 
effectiveness with which basic 
wage rates were held down during 
the war, in view also of the fact 
that many of the elements in gross 
weekly and hourly earnings, such 
as overtime, shifts from low to 
high paying industries, upgrading, 
extra shift premiums, and the like, 
were reversed after hostilities 
ended, a major revision of basic 
rates was in order. Now that we 
have had it, however, the job is 
to adjust the economy to it. 


The Wage-Price Policy 

I think we are doing that and 
doing it successfully. Before wage 
and salary increases may be used 
as a basis for seeking price in- 
creases, they must be approved for 
this purpose by the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board or other appropri- 
ate agency. Standards for deter- 
mining whether and to what ex- 
tent wage increases may be taken 
into account in the determination 
ef price ceilings were laid down 
in Executive Order 9697, issued 
on Feb. 14. These standards have 
been and are being further 
developed in the course of their 
administration by the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. While 
they are necessarily broader than 
those of the wartime executive 
orders, they furnish guarantees 
that price controls are to be ac- 
companied by adequate restric- 
tions and limitations on the wage 
and salary increases upon the 
basis of which price increases may 
be sought. Under this policy 
thousands of wage rate increases 
have been made. Some have 
resulted in higher prices, many 
others have been without price 
consequences, but information 
reaching me from the operating 
agencies indicates that a large 
percentage of applications for ap- 
proval of wage and salary in- 





creases have been within the 
limits of approvability. This in- 
dicates that*the indirect limitation 
of wage and salary increases via 
price ceilings is proving to be ef- 
fective. 

So far there has been no sub- 
stantial objection to the present 
standards of approvability of wage 
increases. These standards, how- 
ever, could not be maintained in 
the face of a serious increase in 
prices and the cost of living. It is 
vital to avoid an increase in the 
cost of living that would set off 
another major round of wage in- 
creases before the one just past 
has been fully absorbed and be- 
fore we know what the cost pic- 
ture will look like under normal 
operating conditions. 

Thus we have not only the im- 
mediate and direct pressures 
created by the underlying supply- 
demand relationships, but also 
other pressures ready to exert 
themselves and to aggravate the 
difficulties on both the supply- 
demand 3ide and from the side of 
costs should resistance to upward 
price pressures weaken. 


Program in State of Precarious 
Balance 


So long as these pressures con- 
tinue, the stabilization program is 
in a state of very precarious 
balance. It is essential for its con- 
tinued success that requests for 
price and rate increases, in what- 
ever area of the economy, be ex- 
amined to the fullest extent pos- 
sible without actual interference 
with the necessary production of 
essential goods and services, and 
that the necessity for such in- 
creases be clearly established. 

This is particularly true be- 
cause if we can weather the 
present critical period of thé 
transition the prospects are bright 
for a general relaxation of infla- 
tionary pressures during the com- 
ing year. When this relaxation 
takes place, price readjustments 
can be made, without damage to 
the economy, which just now 
might be disastrous. 


Until the effects of the coal 
strike were felt, total civilian pro- 
duction was at record levels. 
When the strike is settled, the 
upswing in production will be 
resumed. Thus far, however, the 
increase in production has been 
concentrated in the earlier stages 
of the productive precess—in 
plant, raw materials and goods in 
process. From here on, an in+ 
creasing proportion of production 
will be in the form of finished 
consumer goods, available to take 
the edge off the most acute of 
unsatisfied consumer demand. As 
volume increases, moreover, and 
the supply of goods begins to flow 
more normally, the present bulge 
in production costs will subside. 
The economy will then be in a 
position to absorb, without serious 
effect on prices, increases in costs 
which now would create a Ganger- 
ous tension. 


Importance of Transportation 
Costs 

In this connection transporta- 
tion costs are especially important. 
They touch every phase of pro- 
duction and distribution and add 
to costs at every level. As Mr. 
Porter will testify, increases in 
freight rates will in many cases 
require increases in price ceilings. 

It is important to keep in mind 
the importance of the timing of 
any readjustments of freight rates. 
Their effect upon prices will de- 
pend in great part upon the 
margins available for their ab- 
sorption. I think it probable, as 
I have already suggested, that the 
margins for absorption indicated 
in the recent profit statements 
will prove to be about the lowest 
that we shall see during the 
transition period, Since the second 
half of 1945 the gross national 
product has been declining. It fell 
from. an annual rate of 206 bil- 
lion dollars in the second quarter 
to 183 billion in the fourth quar- 
ter. In the first quarter of 1946 
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the annual rate was 182 billion, 
and during the quarter the de- 
cline was reversed, the physical 
process of reconverting our plants 
and machinery to the production 
of civilian goods has been prac- 
tically completed. Although the 
coal strike is assuming the pro- 
portion of a major setback we may 
confidently expect that when it 
is settled the volume of produc- 
tion will regain March levels and 
continue to rise steadily. By the 
end of the year the total national 
production shouldbe substantially 
above present levels. Productivity, 
too, may be expected to rise quite 
generally throughout the econo- 
my, and especially in manufactur- 
ing, with resulting improvements 
in profits. 

In considering the necessity for 
price adjustments resulting from 
higher freight rates, as well as in 
considering the necessity for the 
higher freight rates themselves, 
we are ijikely to be unduly im- 
pressed with conditions prevailing 
in the months immediately past. 
In my opinion any decision that 
might require immediate readiust- 
ments throughout the economy 
should be postponed until we can 
get a better perspective on prices, 
costs, and the margins available 
for absorption of eost increases. 


The Interest of the Raiiroads 


The true interest of the rail- 
roads in this respect is identical 
with that of the economy as a 
whole. If increases in rates which 
could be absorbed at a later stage 
of the transition would do serious 
damage to the economy now, then 
it is in the interest of the raitroads 
to do everything possible to post- 
pone the increase until it can be 
absorbed. The stability of the 
economy in my judgment would 
be seriously jeopardized py a sub- 
stantial increase in costs at this 
particular. juncture, There are 
solid indications, on the other 
hand, that the ability of business 
to absorb such an increase wil! 
steadily improve in the months to 
come. 

It is semetimes said that in- 
creases in transportation costs are 
emall in magnitude when trans- 
lated into the cost of commodities 
to the fine! users. Our experience 
makes it perfectly clear that 
whether the added cost for any 
commodity is great or small per 
unit, it is nevertheless felt and, 
when added together, produces 
an effect which cannot be lightly 
dismissed as negligible. However 
it may be divided, the total im- 
mediate effect amounts to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 


In view of the delicate situation 
of the stabilization program and 
for the reasons I have outlined, I 
urge the Commission to examine 
thoroughly the railroads’ need for 
a permanent increase’ before 
granting any rate adjustments at 
all. 


——_—_—- 


Allen B. Whitney to 
Be Gammack Partner 


Allen B. Whitney, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will become a partner in the Ex- 
change firm of Gammack & Co., 
40 Wall Street, New York City, 
on May 29th.. Mr. Whitney has 
been active as an individual Floor 
broker. 


Leon Fletcher, Jr., Exchange 
member, will retire from the 
firm on the same date. 


Hartwell Morse Heads 
Cohu & Torrey Dept. 


Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Hartweli P. Morse, 
formerly a Major in the Air Corps, 
has joined their organization as 
head of the firm’s wholesale de- 
partment. 
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It is natural to want to lead the | 
parade and corporations, as rep- | 
resented by their officials, are 
realy no different in their tem- 
peraments than individuals. That 
probably explains why Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.) stood “pat” on its 
2°e% interest rate for the $85,- 
000,000 of new debentures brought 
out yesterday. 


There had been some talk of a 
possible slight increase in the 
coupon, presumably to take cog- 
nizance of the mild hardening 
in short-term money rates and 
the let-down in Treasury bonds 
in recent weeks. 


But a corporation the size of 
Jersey Standard is unquestionably 
proud of its credit standing and 
felt, presumably, that at a slight 
discount, the issue would give a 
good account of itself. At the 
same time by holding the rate 
initially fixed, the company gave 
the investment market its first in- 
dustrial loan to carry that coupon. 


Bankers brought the issue out 
yesterday priced at 98 to yield 
about 2.48%. Dealers reported 
that the big insurance compa- 
nies, who have been extremely 
cool to new issues running ap- 
preciably below 2.75% in yield 
basis, were not especially recep- 


coneern in banking quarters over 
ability to place the 25-year de- 
bentures. Consensus in such cir- 
cles, it was said, was that some 
of the major funds, presumably 
including several of the Rockefel- 
ler sponsored foundations, would 
probably absorb a goodly portion 
of the issue. 

It was the contention in such 
quarters, that these organizations 
could still realize a slightly better 
rate of return than is possible in 
comparable governments. 

Illinois Power Co. 

With a fair-sized slate of new 
issues coming on the market this 
week, the big refinancing cf Il i- 
nois Power Co., involving $54,- 
000,000 in new securities, brought 
out bids from only two groups en 
Tuesday. 

Split into two issues, $45,000,- 
000 new first moertgarce bords 
and $9,000,000 of debentures this 
financing disclosed that bankers 
competing for the business were 
thinking pretty much along the 
same lines. Bids for both issues 
were fairly close with oppesing 
ferces fixing the same coupons, 
434% for the debentures and 
2% % for the bonds. 


The successful: group was ex- 
pected to proceed with reoffering 
today, pricing the bonds at 102.54 
and the debentures at 101.54. Pre- 
liminary inquiry indicated a sub- 
stantial reception for both under- 
takings. 


International Telephone 


If the bankers had been inclined 
to hope that the situation market- 
wise might entice International 
Telephone & Telegranh Corp., to 
refinance its $28.701.000 of twen- 





tive. 
However, there was no apparent 





ty-five year 4%% debentures 
through normal channels, such 


’ : 


hopes appeared to fade this week. 


The company is reported giv- 
ing consideration to plans call- 
ing for the sale of a hew issue 
te a greup of insurance com- 
panies. Some months ago it 
had given thought te a bank 
loan as.the medium for retire- 
ment of the issue. 


Once this operaiion is out of 
the way the company doubtless 
will proceed with plans for re- 
finencing an issue of $43,500,000 
of 5% debentures which it has 
outstanding. 


New Issue Roster Grows 


With the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission having ap- 
proved the sale of new securities 
involved in its projected refinanc- 
ing, Ohio Public Service Co. is 
expected to issue a call soon for 
bids on the issues to be sold. 


The schedule calls for $32,- 
600,000 of new first mortgage 
bonds, $5,590,000 of serial notes 
and 156,306 shares of $100 par 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Helping to swell the list, Gulf 
States Utilities Co., of Texas, 
has filed with the Commission 
fer authority to sell, via com- 
petitive bidding, $27,000,000 of 
new bonds. It also would bor- 
row $2,000,000 from banks. 


With such funds it proposes to 
redeem $27,300,000 of series D 
bonds which are now outstanding. 


Form Wagner, Gerdes Co. 
Wagner, Gerdes. & Co., Inc. will 
engage in the investment business 
from offices at 233 Broadway, 
New York. City. Officers are Frank 
E. Gerdes, President, and Gerhard 
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Speakers al Meeting ~~ 
Of N. Y. Bankers Group. 


Marcus G. Christ, County “At- 
torney of Nassau County and 
President of the Bank of New 
Hyde Park, will speak on “Under- 
ground Water Resources of Long 
island” at the afternoon session 
of the 49th annual meeting of 
Group Seven, New York State 
Bankers Association, which will 
be held May 23 at Bethpage State 
Park, Farmingdale, according to 
an announcement by John C. 
Cochrane, Chairman of the Group. 
Mr. Cochrane is Executive Vice- 
President of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Bay 
Shore. Hugh H. McGee, Vice- 
President of the Bankers Trust 
Company and~Chairman of the 
Bank Credit Group of New York 
City, will address the session on 
“Operation of the New York 
Bank Credit Pool.” At the dinner 
session in the evening, George E, 
Sokolsky, well known journalist 
and foreign correspondent, will 
speak’ on “Civilizations at War.” 
Group Seven consists of banks 
located in Kings, Queens, Nassau, 
Suffolk and Richmond Counties. 
Officers of the Group. in addition 
to Mr. Cochrane, are J. Paul Tay- 
jor, Brooklyn Trust. Company, 
Vice-Chairman, and Richard “H. 
Crowe, Manager of the Stapleton 
(Staten Island) Branch of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
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In New Location 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Clar- 
ence. Hunter Staples announces 
the removal of his offices to.448 
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Last week stock holders of Pere Marquette voted approval of the 


proposed merger of their road with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Stock 


holders of Chesapeake & Ohio had voted in favor of the plan at 


their annual meeting late in April. 


Under Michigan law it was neces- 


sary to get an affirmative vote of a majority of the amount outstanding 
of each class of stock of Pere Marquette, while under Virginia law it 


was necessary to have an affirma-® 
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'that agency. Approval 
/Commission is generally antici- 
| pated. 


tive vote of a majority only of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio stock actually 
voting. Actually, hoiders of 59.3% 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio stock 
outstanding favored the plan and 
less than 1% voted against it. 
Some 40% of the stock was not 
voted. 

Voting was heavier Pere 
Marquette stock holders. On an 
over-all basis holders of 76.3% of 


by 


'the three classes of Pere Mar- 


quette stock voted in favor of the 
plan, 9.3% was voted against the 


| proposal and less than 15% of all 
| outstanding stock was not voted. 


The main objection came from 
holders of the Pere Marquette 
plain preferred, with 24.2% of the 
outstanding shares voting against, 
and 58.9% for, the terms. Direc- 
tors of the two roads have the 
right to withdraw the merger pro- 
posed unless holders of at least 
98% of each class of stock of both 


| roads accept the terms. However, 


it is generally expected that they 
will not avail themselves of this 


| right but will seek consummation. 
|The merger is also subject to ap- 


proval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and hearings 
have already been held before 
by the 


Although the required majori- 


| ties of stock holders have ap- 
| proved the plan and favorable ac- 
'tion by directors and the I.C.C. 
is looked for it will obviously be 
'a number of months before the 
|} merger can actually be consum- 
/mated. Nevertheless, on announce- 
|ment of the favorable vote by 





Pere Marquette stock holders, the 
plain preferred and prior prefer- 
ence stocks of that road immedi- 
ately pushed forward to new 1946 
highs. The common stocks of both 
roads were also strong in a gen- 
erally desultory rail market, al- 
though neither stock duplicated its 
earlier 1946 high. 


Under the plan the Pere Mar- 
quette prior preference is to re- 
ceive 1 share of new Chesapeake 
& Ohio preferred and %% share of 
Chesapeake & Ohio common. The 
plain preferred is to receive 0.8 
shares of new preferred and 0.4 
shares of common. Pere Marquette 
common is to receive % share of 
Chesapeake & Ohio common. The 
new preferred will carry a 342% 
dividend and will not be callable 
before November 1, 1950 at which 
time the call price will be 105 plus 
accrued dividends. The preferred 
will be convertible into 1.6 shares 
of Chesapeake & Ohio common or 
at a price of 62%. At the time of 
the present writing Chesapeake & 
Ohio common is selling at 614s 
and earlier this year sold nearly 
a point above the conversion 
parity. 

At the close of last week Pere 
Marquette prior preference and 
preferred stocks had _ retreated 
slightly from the highs established 
earlier in the week, to 126'5 and 
1034, respectively. Taking Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at its recent price 
of 6148, Pere Marquette prior pre- 
ference reflects a. potential value 
of 106% for the new Chesapeake 
& Ohio preferred. Similarly the 
Pere Marquette reflects a poten- 
tial value of around 98% for the 
new preferred. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the prior 
preference will presumably con- 
tinue to collect its regular 5% 
dividend in the interval to con- 
summation of the plan while the 
plain preferred will not. The 
Pere Marquette common is also 
selling a couple of points below 
its indicated value under the plan. 

Many rail men feel that the new 
Chesapeake & Ohio preferred will 
sell substantially above the price 
of 106% reflected by Pere Mar- 
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quette prior preference. They 
point out that purely on an invest- 
ment basis it should command a 
price above par. To this will be 
added the value of a conversion 
feature not far from the present 
market and the freedom from 
danger of call until late 1950. 


s age Se8 
Public Utility Securities 
(Continued from page 2650) 
number of charts of United Gas’ 
customers, sales and revenues 
showing 1938-1945 as “past exper- | 
ience” and 1946-50 as “company 
forecast.”” This forecast was ap- 
parently prepared on an ultra-'| 
conservative basis, and before the 
highly favorable results for early 
1946 became available. They as- 
sumed that future earings would | 
tend to flatten out—or at least 
would not continue to advance 
from the 1945 level. Thus the) 
company forecast for 1950 appar- 
ently worked out at about $1.25 
per share. This failed to empha- 
size the trend of earnings since 
1939 as revealed by recomputa- 
tion of actual earnings on the| 
basis of 1946 Federal taxes. A 
projection based on this trend 
line (as shown in the chart) 
would carry 1950 earnings to' 

around $1.68. 

Evidently Electric Bond and 
Share felt that greater recognition 
should be given to the large po- 
tential growth factor in UNT 
earnings. They perhaps felt that 
the overly-generous offer in the | 
EL plan would not necessarily 
stimulate a rise in EL preferred, | 
but would tend by semi-arbitrage 
transactions to pull down the) 
price of UNT—and this is exactly | 
what happened, UNT dropping | 
about 1% points following an-| 
nouncement of the EL plan. More | 
recently, with publication of the | 
EBS plan, the stock has recov-| 
ered over a point to 19%. 





Financial Employes Union | 


Holds Convention in NYC 

The New York Stock Exchange | 
and Financial Employes Indepen- | 
dent Association is holding a four- 
day constitutional convention at 
54 Broad Street, New York City, 
The convention attended by dele- 
gates from all metropolitan se- 
curity and commodity exchanges, | 
and including representatives | 
from brokerage firms and several 
banking, insurance and building | 
employee groups is launching a | 
membership campaign. 

The name of the group has 
been changed to The United Fi- 
nancial Employes (Independent). 


| year: John A. 


| of three years: 
i'Richard M. 


| Irving D.Fish, 


| Weeks & Harden; 


New York Stock Exch. 
Elects New Officers 


At the annual election of the 
New York Stock Exchange the 
following officers were elected: 

Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, for the 
term of one 





Coleman, Ad- 
ler, Coleman 
& Co. 

For the term 





Cir 0-6 Xs, 
Thomson & 
McKinnon; 
Robert D. 
Danks, Ernst 
&Co.;William 
B. Haffner, 
Wilcox & Co.; 
John A. Coleman 
Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co.; Murray D. Safanie, 
Shearson, Hammill & Co.; How- 


'ard Butcher, Jr., Butcher & Sher- 


red, (Philadelphia), and Russell 
E. Gardner, Jr., Reinholdt & 
Gardner (St. Louis). 

For the term of two years: Jo- 
seph Hinshaw, Watling, Lerchen 
& Co. (Detroit). 

Two members of the Gratuity 


Fund, for the term of three years: 


Clinton S. Lutkins, R. W. Press- 
prich & Co., and William D. 
Scholle, Scholle Brothers. 

Five members of the Nominat- 
ing Comittee, for the term of one 
year: William B. Bohen, Baker, 
Benjamin H. 


Brinton, Brinton & Co.; Frank J. 
C. Weinberg, Newborg & Co.; A. 
Glen Acheson, Lazard Freres & 
Co., and William Bayne, F. S. 
Moseley & Co. (Boston). 


James G. Fraser With 
Stern, Frank & Meyer 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
James G. Fraser (formerly Major 
in the First Armored Division) is 
now manager of the trading de- 
partment for Stern, Frank & 
Meyer, Union Bank Building, 
members of the New York and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges and 
other Exchanges, Prior to the war 
Mr. Fraser was active in New 
York City and was a member of 
the Security Traders Association 
of New York. 
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The World Ahead 


(Continued from page 2639) 


environment 
changed. 
Holland—and the Dutch Em- 
pire—remained unscathed, with 
the lines to her overseas posses- 
sions unstretched and unfrayed. 
France—tired—with hundreds of 
thousands of her young men lying 
beneath their crosses—about to 
experience a monetary inflation 
which was destined further to re- 
duce her middle class and to 
shrivel the moral strength of her 
people—emerged from the con- 
flict as the greatest military 
power on the continent of Europe. 
Russia was caught in the throes 


shaken, but un- 





Politically—Almost everywhere 
governments have been exter- 
minated by the evil forces of Hit- 
ler’s occupying armies. And the 
tidal wave that swept over Eu- 
rope after those evil forces were 
driven out—has not yet—in many 
countries—receded far enough 
to reveal the form and structure 
of legitimate political institutions. 


Moral Destruction 


Morally there exists a deep 
schism between two mutually hos- 
tile codes of human behavior; the 
one which holds, as Acton put it, 


‘that, “Enforced command should 


of a revolution that was to reduce | 


her to impotence for more than a 
decade. 
Germany— if 


defeated on the 


field of battle—remained undis- | 


mayed, undestroyed—the integrity 
of her productive facilities fully 
preserved. 


If England was exhausted—if 


the blood of the best of her young- | 


er generations had drenched the 
soil of France and Europe from 
Mons to the Dardanelles—she re- 
mained the greatest creditor na- 
tion on earth—the greatest ex- 
porter—she was still the mistress 
of the seas. 


Western World Remained Intact 

Thus, though cracked and show- 
ing signs of wear, the ramparts of 
the western world remained in- 
tact. 

And we—with superficial justi- 
fication — unsupported by sub- 
stance or by logic—lapsed back 
and languished in our continental 
isolation—confident that the pil- 
lars of western civilization in 
Europe—though weakened—were 
still strong—assured that the bas- 
tions of our continental defenses 
remained to be assaulted, scaled 
and demolished, before any hos- 
tile force could reach out across 
the seas to molest our tranquil 
lives. 

Now these pillars have been 
razed to the ground. Now these 
ramparts have been demolished. 
Now Europe lies in ruins. 


Now Europe Is Devastated 

Throughout that vast stretch 
of the Continent—from the Urals 
to the Pillars of Hercules—I ven- 
ture the assertion that there has 
been a visitation of devastation, 
destruction, and desolation—eco- 
nomic, financial, political, and 
moral—unparalleled in the long 
and tedious history of the human 
race. 

Everywhere—in varying de- 
grees—in France, in Hoiland, in 
Belgium, in Switzerland, in Italy, 
in the Balkans, and in the Danu- 
bian Basin—the physical destruc- 
tion of productive facilities and 
transportation has been necessari- 
ly accompanied by shocking defi- 
ciencies in food and coal—the 
bare necessities of human life. 


Sources of supply—of the es- 
sentials of- living—have been 
shifted, if not extinguished. Pro- 
duction janguishes, and popula- 
tions face the grim svecter of star- 
vation. 

Within Germany great metro- 
politan areas have been reduced to 
piles of rubble. Industries—the 
providers of Europe—have been 
destroyed. That intricate trans- 
portation system—encompassing a 
web of railways and far-flung ar- 
teries of water commerce—have 
been smashed. Food is inadequate 
for physical effort—fuel is insuf- 
ficient for warmth and produc- 
tion. No vestigial remains of gov- 
ernment are to be observed. 

That delicate, complicated, and 
sensitive system—at its best the 
throbbing industrial heart of Eu- 
rope—is still. 

Financially — Throughout most 
of Europe each national monetary 
and fiscal system—differing in 
degree only—is uneasy—quiver- 
ing on the shifting sands of ac- 
cumulated debts and heavy ex- 
penditures, 








be confined to fixed limits and 
that which was done by outward 
discipline and organized violence 
should be committed to the intel- 
lect and conscience of free men,” 
and opposed to it the one which 
Fisher has so elegantly and subtly 
described as, “The tyranny of the 
State gilded by the ethical beauty 
of sacrifice.” 


The Exhaustion of England 


Across the Channel on the 
island whose brave people—all 
alone—unaided—unsupported ex- 
cept by their own resolution and 
the stubbornly held view that, ‘“‘to 
die well is to wear the victor’s 
crown’’—stood off the greatest 
military machine in history until 
our powerful ally to the east be- 
came committed to the war, and 
until at last we plunged into the 
conflict. 

Across the Channel—in Britain, 
the center of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, and Empire—still 
powerful, but exhausted — ex- 
hausted by five years of living 
under the muzzle of the enemy’s 
guns—exhausted by privations, 
by sacrifices of which we have no 
full comprehension—most of her 
foreign investments from which 


she drew such strength liquidat- 
A he tha chan« 


Naracctty 


of ah. 


the primitive needs to preserve 
her national 
moral values for which she stands. 
A large part of her shipping—in 


the bottom of the seven seas. 
Suffering from high costs she 


one of the central and essential 
items for all of Europe 
Transformed from the position 
of one of the 
| creditors to. one of 
| debtors— ; 
| Determined as she may be—en- 
|joying the strength of stubborn 
|individual character—she faces 
|the task of rebuilding her posi- 








its heaviest 


is no longer an exporter of coal— | 


world’s greatest | 


integrity and the| 
| without a France rebuilt in con- 
the use of which she was so} 
skilled—and without which she that to this end this great country | 


could not successfully have risen | should in its own interests extend 
to her position of power—lies on | 


tion. 


'not dressed up in the raiment of 


| tion—unavoidably weakened by 
'the immeasurable exactions of 
| War. 

| Thus, the margins on which | 


we formerly relied—the bastions 
which twice within the short span 
of a quarter of a century protected 
us and provided us with that 
amount of precious time in which 
we successfully mobilized our 
strength—have been destroyed. 


The problems created by the 
holocaust of war are incalculable 
in their magnitude and signifi- 
cance. 


} 


We Must Deal with Germany 
Promptly 


I venture the assertion that we 
will find no adequate answer un- 
less we deal forthwith with the 
central point of the European 
economy—Germany. And I sug- 
gest that only through a loosely 
associated federation under a cen- 
tral government of limited and 
meager powers, with the Ruhr and 
Rhineland separated from her po- 
litically, can we avoid the impos- 
sible administrative task of con- 
trolling her production. Only un- 
der this general sort of a recon- 





|only 








taining exchange with which she | structed system can Germany’s 
might buy the essential sinews of | peacetime productive energies be 
war. Her foreign trade—on which | safely released and_ encouraged 
she lived—stripped from her by| for the benefit of Europe as a | 


whole. 
I venture the suggestion that 


cert with our ideals there will be 
no return to tranquil living and 


that reasonable amount of support 
which will give her the oppor- 
tunity to heal the wounds caused 
by war and a humiliating occupa- 


Nor will this disjointed world 
be restored to order unless we ex- 
tend to Britain in full measure 
that amount of aid—preferably 


a loan—with which she may re- 
capture most of the strength she 
has necessarily lost in her gallant 
struggle to defend the basic ideals 
of Christendom, 





U. S. Must Support UN 


The United Nations to which 
we pin our faith may mature to | 
that stature necessary for it to be- 
come the preserver of the peace 
if it be supported by a} 
United States resolutely commit- 
ted to the role of the greatest | 
power on earth. Confronted with | 
confusion and disorder, in the | 
face of an overpowering need, can | 
we fail to give to the outside 
world the one unmistakable sym- 
bol of our resolution—the one un- 
impeachable evidence of our de- 
termination to exercise our 
strength, 
Nations during its infancy wher- 
ever that strength may be neces- 


| 





to nourish the United | surance, 


Production and distribution of 
the essentials of life—unrestrained 
by government interference—un- 
hampered by trade obstructions— 


| unshackled by nationalistic mone- 
| tary barriers—alone can solve the 
‘problems of scarcity—this, sup- 


ported by that amount of force 
necessary to preserve’ order, 
alone can slowly establish tne 
bases of an enduring peace. 
Trained as we have been in our 
continental tradition—will we 
possess the understanding, the 


_sensitiveness to our own welfare 


and security, so to discharge our 
new responsibilities irrevocably 
associated with our status as the 
mightiest power on earth, that we . 
will hew out of this disordered 
world a lasting peace among us 
and all nations? 

The stakes are high—higher 
perhaps than they have ever been 
in history. 

Time and our 


own resolution 


| guided by a light that remains un- 


dimmed will cast the dice. 





Stockton & Go. of N. J. 
Formed in Newark 


NEWARK, N., J.—Formation of 
Stockton & Company of New Jer- 
sey, with offices at 24 Commerce 
Street, Newark, is announced to- 
day by J. P. LeMaster, First Vice- 
President of Telfair Stockton & 





| Company, Inc., the parent com- 


pany. The new company will 
specialize in mortgage loans, in- 
real estate investments 
and construction loans. 


Edward A. Judge, a former of- 


sary. Can we fail to approve with-| ¢j.e, of Commerce Management 


out equivocation or qualification | 


the extension of the Selective 


Service Act? 


But no_ purely 


Company and Lincoln Mortgage 
Company, is President of the new 


mechanical | corporation. He has been engaged 


schemes for the restoration of or-| in real estate operations in New- 
der, no mobilization of military | ark for several years. 


strength however great can long | 


xreserve the peace unless it com- | 
\Inc., also owns the Ponte Vedra 


| Beach development in Florida. 


mends itself to the conscience of 
mankind. | 





— EE 


Telfair Stockton & Company, 








Not a New Issue 








Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


This announcement is not to be construed as an offer or solicitation for the sale or purchase of these Securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


271,250 Shares 


~ wes 


Mercantile Stores Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 
Without Par Value 





Price $33 Per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer these securities in compliance with the Securities Laws of the respective states. 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


White, Weld & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


May 15, 1946. 
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Mutual Funds 











From Jan. 1, 1939 through Dec. 
31, 1945 these stocks on average 
have increased their intrinsic 
value by $71.60 per share. Yet on 
| May 1, 1946 their current average 
|market price was only $68.39 a 


| share. 


Most Favored Industries 


Industries with the greatest relative profit possibilities and the | over $70 a 


least relative price risk, according to Hugh W. Long & Co.’s May 


issue of the New York “Letter,” 


are Building, Metal and Oil. 


Other 


industries with good profit possibilities but having greater price risk 


are Aviation, Machinery, 

Two other 
Letter. 
“seasonal” movement 
prices. “Stock prices 
cown between June and Septem- | 
ber. More frequently, they record | 
an advance of varying propor-| 
tions.” 


of stock 


RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT 
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A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 
Distrisutors Group, INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street ° New York 5, N. Y. 


one fe the - 2 
N& TIONAL 


SECURITIES SERIES 
sme 





SELECTED 
GROUPS Shares 


Priced at Market 


Prospectus upon request 
from your dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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The 
Knickerbocker 
Fund 


for the Diversification, 
Supervision and Safe-keeping 
of Investments 


Prospectus may be obtained from your 
investment dealer or 


KNICKERBOCKER SHARES 
INC, 


General Distributors 


20 Exchange Place 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY-1-2439 











Railroad Equipment 
items of particular 
The first is the summer® 


rarely ge | 


Va 


and Steel. 
discussed this | 


Price Change, S. & P. 
Composite Average 
June to September* 

+- 5.2% 1940 + 

| 1944 —0.4 1939 

1943 —-1.6 1938 
| 1942 +3.9 1937 

1941 +-6.4 1936 

*Change is between average 
price for June and that of the 
third week in September. 

The second item has to do with 

the decline in real income from 
investments. A $20,000 fund, half 
in triple-A bonds and half in com- 
mon stocks 1s considered. As com- 
pared with 10 years ago, the bond 
income from such an investment 
would be down 29%, the stock in- 
come up 6%. Adjusting for the 
26% rise in living costs in the 

‘interim, the “real-income’”’ pro- 

ducing value of these savings has 

been reduced by approvimately 

50% 

“Ts it any wonder that more and 
more investors are ‘profits- 
minaed’ in planning their invest- 
ment programs?” 


interest are in 


| 
% 


| 1945 


9.1 
0.9 
3.9 
7.0 
3.5 


rh «= 


Favorable Earnings Outlook 


Keystone Co. surveys the out- 
look for cerporate earnings in its 
current “Keynotes.” “There is 
hardly any question that a high 
level of business is indicated for 
several years to come,” writes this 
sponsor. “The principal factor of 
uncertainty has been whether in- 
dustry would be allowed to make 
a reasonable profit.” 


“The 50 companies in Barron’s 
Stock Price Index had -average 
earnings in 1937 of $7.60 a share, 
and paid average dividends of $6 
a share. For 1945, earnings were 
$6, and dividends were $4.20. As 
|'compared with 1937, earnings de- 
| clined 21% and dividends were 
down 30%. 


“In contrast, national income 
has risen from $72 billion to $158 
| billion, an increase of 120% 

“A hign tevel of national in- 
eome means a high level of busi- 
/ness activity. With every indica- 
| tion that business volume will be 
|\far above prewar levels, it is a 
|reasonable assumption that cor- 
| porate earnings and dividend pay- 
|ments will improve from the de- 
pressed levels of the past four 
years.” 





Undervaluation in Steel Stocks 
In a current Steel News, Dis- 
tributors Group demonstrates the 
undervaluation in a representa- 
tive group of leading steel stocks. 











Keys fone 


orn ee 
fk unds 


Prospectus may he obtained 





from your loc al investment dealer or 


| 
| 


The Keystone Company 
» 
| of Boston 


° ° | 
In other words, during a period | 


these stocks have added 
share to their intrin- 
sic value, their market prices 
|have advanced only $10 a share. 
| And their current market price is 
| stil! less than the amount of their 


wartime gain in intrinsic value! 


|W hen 


Low-Tax Inflation Hedge 

In a current issue of “National 
Notes” National Securities & Re- 
search Corp. compares the net in- 
come’ results of a $1 million in- 


with that of a _ similar 
vestment in First Mutual Trust 
Fund. The income from the mu- 
nicipals, which is non-taxable 
amounted to $29,821.07 net. Total 
distributions from the Fund, in- 
cluding $45,892.20 of net long term 
capital gains, amounted to $79,- 
669.28 before taxes and to $39,- 
831.96 after taxes (assuming total 
taxable income of $150,000). Thus 
the Fund afforded about one-third 
more after taxes than the munic- 
ipals. 

In addition, last year the net 
increase in market value of the 
investment in the Fund amounted 
to $248,609.52, as compared with 
only $34,662.50 for the invest- 
ment in municipals. 

ok oR * 

This sponsor’s current issue. of 
Investment Timing analyzes the 
outlook for commodity prices. 
Here are the conclusions: 


“Whatever degree of price con- 
trol is finally adopted by Con- 
gress, higher commodity prices 
appear to be in prospect at least 
for the next year, due partly to 
the fundamental effect of in- 
creased public purchasing power; 
higher incomes mean greater de- 
mand for consumers’ goods, both 
of the immediate consumption and 
durable or semi-durable type, and 
the sustained level of industrial 
production anticipated for some 
time, together with urgent for- 
eign needs, means a high demand 
for materials of all kinds. We 
look for an increase of approxi- 
mately 15% in commodity prices 
this year.” 


Question and Answer 

When is the right time to in- 
vest. in Fundamental Investors? 
asks Hugh W. Long & Co. in a 
new memorandum. on that Fund. 
Answer — “Investors who held 
shares of Fundamental Investors 
any time in the last decade bene- 
fited from alert and successful 
management.” This statement is 
supported by performance fig- 
ures on Fundamental Investors 
going back for five different pe- 
riods, the longest one nine and 
one-half years. In every period 
Fundamental did better than the 
Dow-Jones Composite Average 
and also did better than the aver- 
age of similar funds. 


A Question fer Fathers 

“Do you encourage your wife 
and children to develop a sense 
of responsibility about money or 
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may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


SELECTED INVESTMENTS COMPANY 
135 South La Salle Street 











50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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| proceeds 


| of trust funds. 


|'made outright or 
| terms 


lof 
vestment in high grade municipals | 
in- | 


| 
investments? —or are they like |er for May on all Keystone Cus- 


most dependents who do not know 
the difference between a _ stock 
and a bond?” After posing this 
question, W. L. Morgan & Co., 
the sponsor 
to outline a method | 
whereby a father can give «al 
wife and children proper invest- | 
ment experience through the use 
Gifts of shares of 
Wellington Fund are recommend- 
ed in setting up such trusts. 
“Gifts of Fund shares may be 
in trust. The 
trust should con- 
form to the individual needs of 
the donor and his family and 
should be prepared with advice of 
counsel. However, a short form 
an irrevocable declaration of 
trust prepared by our ccunsel, 
which might suit the needs of 
some donors, will be forwarded 
on request.” 


of the 


Philip Morris and Affiliated Fund 

Lord Abbett in the current is- 
sue of Abstracts discusses the de- 
cline in the common stock of 
Philip Morris from. 74 to a low of 
4144 recently. After citing the 
improvement in that stock’s posi- 
tion subsequent to the develoo- 
ments which brought about its 
decline, this sponsor makes the 
following comment: 


“It will be of interest to deal- 
ers to know that Affiliated Fund, 
Inc. held no Philip Morris in the 
porfolio at the time of the dras- 
tic decline mentioned above. but 
beginning at a level around 59, a 
program of accumulation was in- 
stituted and the Fund now owns 
10,000 shares.” 


Dividends 


Group Securities, Inc.—The fol- 
lowing second quarter dividends 
payable May 31, 1946 to share- 
holders of record May 17. 


For 2d Quar. 
Reg. Ex. Tot. 
10 
10 
.06 
.06 
.08 
10 
.07 
10 
10 
.09 
.09 
10 
11 
14 
.04 
.09 
.05 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.04 
.08 


Agricultural 
Automobile 
Aviation 

Building 

Chemical 

Elec. Equip. 

Food 

Fully Admin. —__- 
General Bond ___- 
Indus. Machinery 
Institutional Bond 
Invest. Company - 
Low Priced 
Merchandising _- 
Mining 

Petroleum 

Railroad Bond ___- 
Railroad Equip. —__ 
Railroad Stock ____ 
Steel 

Tobacco 

Utilities 


.06 
.02 
.035 
.035 
.05 
.025 
04 
.04 
01 
06 

5 .075 
015 
04 
O01 
.02 
.03 
04 
Mutual Fund Literature 
Lord Abbett—Composite Sum- 
mary folder for May on all Lerd- 
Abbeit Funds; Investment Bulle- 
tin discussing Federal tax status 
of dividends received by a cor- 
poration. . National Securities 
& Research Corp.—Current In- 
formation folder for May on all 
National Trust Funds; A letter re 
fiscal year-end distributions; 
Memo showing portfolio changes 
during April. . . . Distributors 
Group—Monthly price compari- 
son for May on Group Securities; 
reprint of an article on steel or- 


ders from Steel Magazine. 
Keystone Co.—Current Data fold- 





Fundamental Investors, Inc. 


The Directors of Fundamental In- 
vestors, Inc., have declared quar- 
terly dividend No. 50 of $.22 per 
share payable on the Corporation’s 
stock June 15, 1946 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 1, 1946. 


capital 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


Incorporated 





National Distributors 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











| 





todian Funds; current issue of the 
Keystone Investor. ... Hugh W. 

& Co. Current monthly 
|portfolio folder on Manhattan 


of Wellingten Fund,| Bond Fund. 








Officials of Fund 


and World Bank 


CAMILLE GUTT 
General Manager of the Fund 


Fourth of a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of persons 
connected with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


In 1944 Mr. Gutt, then Belgian 
Minister of Finance and Economic 
Affairs, attended the Bretton 
Woods Monetary and Financial 
Conference as 
chairman of 
his country’s 
delegation. He 
participated 
in the Savan- 
nah inaugu- 
ral meeting of 
the World 
Fund and 
World Bank as 
his country’s 
governor of 
the Fund. At 
Savannah, M. 
Gutt was 
elected execu- 
tive director 
of the Fund 
and also of the Bank. He was the 
only one to be thus elected to both 
institutions. 

Mr. Gutt served only momen- 
tarily as executive director, since 
at the first meeting of the execu- 
tive directors of the Fund he was 
made its General Manager, upon 
the nomination of the United 
States. The same week Mr. Gutt 
resigned his executive director- 
ships, which were temporarily 
taken over by Mr. L. A. Goffin, 
counsellor of the Belgian Embassy 
in Washington and Mr. Gutt’s 
choice as his alternate. 

Born in Brussels in 1884, Ca- 
mille Gutt graduated in political 
sciences in 1903 and became a 
Doctor of Law in 1906. Serving at 
the-front during the first two years 
of World War I, Mr. Gutt was 
made secretary general to the Bel- 
gian War Material Purchase Com- 
mission in 1917 and two years 
later, secretary general to the Bel- 
gian Delegation in the Reparations 
Commission. His next post was as 
first assistant to the Finance Min- 
ister until 1924, when he was ap- 
pointed Belgian assistant delegate 
on the Reparations Commission. 

In 1926 Mr. Gutt was again first 
assistant to the Finance Minister 
and in 1929-30, Belgium’s repre- 
sentative on the Young Commit- 
tee. Thereafter he was successively 
Plenipotentiary for the Belgian 
Government (1930-31), Finance 
Minister (1934-35 and 1939-45), 
and Minister of State (1945). 


Dart and Sindoni Are 
Marvin Go. Partners 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—George 
W. Dart and William Francis 
Sindoni are being admitted to 
partnership with Frederic H. Mar- 


vin in the firm of Marvin & Co., 
Lincoln-Liberty Building. Both 
have been with the firm for some 
time. 


F. P. Hamill to Be 
A. W. Snyder Partner 


HOUSTON, TEX. — Fred P. 
Hamill will be admitted to part- 
nership with Alva W. Snyder in 
A. W. Snyder & Co., Bankers 
Mortgage Building. Mr. Hamill 
has been recently with Rotan, 
Mosle & Moreland. 


Camille Gutt 
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Export-Import Bank 
Looks at South America 


(Continued. from page 2639) 


money-making aspiration, but 
more a sincere interest as a mat- 
ter of national pride in moderniz- 
ing the economy, increasing the 
national income and raising the 
Standard of living, as was em- 
phasized to us in country after 
country during our trip,” Mr. Gas- 
ton said. “Naturally they want 
some financial help from _ this 
country, but we may also antici- 
pate that a considerable amount 
of their local capital will become 
available for these purposes as 
the success of our investments 
there becomes apparent.” 

Mr, Gaston was very much im- 
pressed with Brazil’s iron ore re- 
Sources, greater than this coun- 
try ever had. During the war the 
Export-Import Bank lent money 
for the construction of a railroad 
to tab some of these resources. 
The railroad is still not completed, 
but will soon be. 

_The Export-Import Bank offi- 
clals were especially interested in 
the steel mill which, with the 
Bank’s help to the extent of $45,- 
000,000, the Brazilians now have 
at Volta Redonda. “The mill is 
modern in every sense and is an 
extremely creditable job,’ Mr. 
Gaston remarked. The Brazilians 
figure on an output of 350,000 tons 
of steel a year. The mill has a 
1,000-ton blast furnace and three 
open hearths now operating; also 
a by-product coke plant. “It was 
an American planned and super- 
vised job from start to finish,” Mr. 
Gaston said. 

Both Mr. Gaston and Mr. Ness 
emphasize that American tech- 
hicians get along very well with 
the Latinos and so constitute a 
most effective good-will force. 
Said Mr. Gaston: “I suppose that 
Export-Import Bank loans have 
been one of the most important 
influences in stirring the Latin 
Americans to develop their own 
resources and local industries. And 
this on the American pattern, with 
the help of American engineers 
and American money.” 


Effect of Latin American 
Accumulated Balances 

It might seem that with the 
greatly increased Latin American 
gold and dollar balances accumu- 
lated as a result of the war, Latin 
Americans could do more to de- 
velop their own resources with 
their own money, but this over- 
looks the fact that the balances 
do not generally belong to the 
authorities or the private interests 
who have the development plans, 
according to Mr. Gaston. Latin 
America in many respects is very 
much like our West a few decades 
ago, with very high interest rates 
and heavy demands for capital. 
“It’s my notion that the invest- 
ment of a moderate sum of Ameri- 
ean dollars through the Export- 
Import Bank in Latin America 
may provide a very considerable 
stimulus to local investment.” 


Interest Charges on 
Export-Import Bank Credits 
In view of the high interest 

rates prevailing in Latin America, 
one may wonder whether the ex- 
tension of Exvort-Import Bank 
credits there at 4% interest does 
not constitute a subsidy by the 
American Government, even after 
allowance for the fee which the 
ultimate borrower must pay to his 
government for guaranteeing the 
eredit. But this is not regarded in 
Washington as a fair interpreta- 
tion of the situation. In Latin 
America there is not a good mar- 
ket for local government securi- 
ties. While Latin American gov- 
ernments and others borrow from 
the Export-Import Bank on their 
bonds, in some cases at least the 
borrower does so with the inten- 
tion of turning the project over 
to local interests in the form of 
common stock. 

For example, in Chile—which 


Wat une main point of interest 
for Messrs. Gaston and Ness — 
several enterprises originally Ex- 
port-Import-Bank financed and 
now privately owned were pointed 
out to the visitors. There the 
“Fomento” aids private enter- 
prises in covering their dollar 
costs and sells out as soon aS pos- 
sible. Among the plants visited in 
Chile was the Madeca, where 
every kind of copper wire and 
cable is manufactured. This was 
an Export-Import Bank project. 
The matter of financing the 
newly-discovered oil field in the 
south of Chile was discussed, but 
no progress was made thereby. It 
is well known in oil circles that 
there is ample American capital 
and talent available to develop 
the new oil field, but this is not 
possible because of Chile's law 
preventing use of private capital 
in this field. As for the Export- 
Import Bank, it is its general 
principle not to compete with 
private capital, when it is obtain- 
able on reasonable terms. The 
trend of thinking in U. S. Govern- 
ment circles is that in the highly 
competitive oil business, govern- 
ments operate at a disadvantage. 
Mexico is a good example of the 
poor economic results of govern- 
ment oil operation. The business! 
is a highly specialized one. Good 
people are hard to get. Mexico 
has been losing money on its oil 
Since nationalization, when they 
could so easily be making money 
on it, 

The Chilean “Fomento” has 
borrowed from the FE)xport-Im- 
port Bank some $28;000,000 for a 
steel mill and $33,000,000 for other 
purposes. Gaston and Ness looked 
at the Sauzal hydroelectric proj- 
ect, financed with the Bank’s help. 
American engineering help and 
American equipment, much ad- 
mired in Latin America, were 
used in this project. The visitors 
also saw the beneficial results of 


the education of Chileans in 
American engineering methods 
during the war. 

As to whether projects = on 


which the Bank has been lending 
will prove self-liquidating, 
Messrs. Gaston and Ness are be- 
lieved to have gotten a very 
favorable impression. Many of the 
projects being promoted by 
Chile’s “Fomento,” for example, 
will take the form of the Bank’s 
“exporter credits,” it is pointed 
out. The record of these credits 
of the Bank in the past has been 
very good, with only a negligible 
amount of defaults. 

Despite Chile’s failure to date to 
interest the Export-Import Bank 
in financing the development of 
the new oil field, it is known that 
Chile has been able to apply some 
of its wartime borrowings here to 
that end,—a wartime oil explora- 
tion credit. The purpose of the 
wartime credit was to help locate 
strategically located oil reserves. 

In general, Mr. Gaston said, 
the work on financed projects in 
Latin America is being honestly, 
if not always most efficiently, 
carried out. 


In all the Latin American capi- 
tals visited, the Bank’s officials 
noted marked real estate inflation 
and building booms, especially in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

“Our main impression,’ con- 
cluded Mr. Gaston, “is Latin 
America’s wealth of resources and 
the great impatience to finance its 
development.” 


To Address Cashiers 


H. K, Kenner, General Manager 
of the Better Business Bureau of 
N. Y. C., will address a dinner 
meeting of the Cashiers’ Associa- 
tion ef Wall Street, Inc., on May 
16. at the Savarin Restaurant, 





H. B. McCoy 


of Gen. 





McCoy Acting Director 
Of Domestic Commerce 


Under-Secretary of 
Alfred Schindler 
H. B. McCoy had been designated 
Acting Director of the Office of 


Commerce 
announces that 


Domestic 
Commerce 
following the 
resignation of 
Gen. Albert J. 
Browning. 
Mr. McCoy, 
who has been 
serving as 
Deputy Di- 
rector of the 
Office of Do- 
mestic Com- 
merce, will 
act as Direc- 
tor of the of- 
fice pending 
the perma- 
nent appoint- 
Browning’s suc- 








Hans S. Rothschild Dead 


Hans S. Rothschild, senior part- 
ner of Sutro Brothers & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, died 
at his home in Greenwich, Conn. 
at the age of 57. 


in Germany, Mr. Roth- 


schild came to the United States 
38 years ago. 
with the firm of Baruch Brothers 
until shortly after his marrige in 
1913 to May Sutro, daughter of 
Richard Sutro, 
senior partner in Sutro’ Brothers 
& Co. -Mr. Rothschild was a sec- 
ond partner of the firm until the 
death of his 
1930, at which time he became se- 
nior partner. 

He was a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, New York 
Curb Exchange, Chicago Board of 


He was associated 
then 


who was 


father-in-law in 


Ex- 
New 


the Commodities 
Incorporated, of 


York and the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 


Who Owns 


function, or “doing a job,” as long 
as (1) the job yields products that | 
are worth more than they cost, | 
and (2) their efficiency and coop- 
eration in performing it prove 
them to be as fit as any competi- 
tor. But neither owns his job, in 
the sense of a right to hold it re- 
gardless of the demand for the 
product or his efficiency as a 
producer. 

Who Controls Hiring and Firing? 
If we oversimplify, and reauce 
all claims on “the job” to those 
of enterprise and labor, the prac- 
tical issue comes down to this: 

What limits are there on the 
rights of each with reference to 
employment, or to put it bluntly 
but honestly, who controls hiring 
and firing? 

The answer again is, Neither. 

As to the employer, he does not 
control the hiring and firing, be- 
cause he can not: : 

1. Refuse to hire a competent 
man who needs work which the 
employer has available. 

2. Discriminate in employment 
on purely personal grounds. 

3. Fire men for the purpose of 
smashing unions. 

4. Refuse to bargain collective- 
ly, thus refusing to recognize the 
rights of labor, as such. 

As to the employee, he does not 
control the hiring and firing, be- 
cause he can not: 

1. “Sit down” on the job, as a 
striker or otherwise. 

2. Engage in violence or intim- 
idation by mass picketing to keep 
other bona -fide job seekers out. 

3. Declare jurisdictional or gen- 
eral strikes. 

4..Adopt ‘“featherbed” 
which destroy the job. 


rules 


the Job— 


Industry or Labor? 


(Continued from page 2651) 


for the benefit of society. They 
are merely discovered by enter- 
prisers, and organized and direct- 
ed to gratify the social demand. 
The job has to have labor. But it 
also has to have enterprise and 
approximated in practice—is a 
condition in which, in order to do 
a job, enterprisers choose among 
laborers, and laborers choose 
among enterprisers, neither hav- 
ing rights to the job except those 
based upon efficiency and coop- 
eration in doing the job. No 
ownership! 


Day Off Without Pay 
For SEC Staff 


PHILADELPHIA—AIl employ- 
ees of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission must take a 
day off without pay between May 
31 and June 14 because of a lack 
of funds for the agency. In a 
memorandum to its 1,194 em- 
ployees, of whom 871 are in Phil- 
adelphia, the Commission stated 
that its appropriations for salaries 
and expenses for the current fis- 
cal year, which ends June 30, 
“would be over-obligated on the 
basis of present salary commit- 
ments, fixed charges and other 
items of expense” and that “it is 
now necesary that action be 
taken to realign these commit- 
ments and obligations to make 
certain that the actual expendi- 
tures therefor will not exceed the 
amount of the appropriation.” 


Rather than make permanent 
reductions in staff or furlough 
about fifty employees for periods 
of less than thirty days, the com- 








Thus nobody can really own 





jobs in a free country. Jobs exist 


pulsory furlough was decided 
upon, the Commission said. 























120 Broadway. His topic will be 
“Safeguarding Wartime Savings.” 








This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these Shares for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The 
offering is made only by the Prospectus. This advertisement is published on behalf of only such of 
the undersigned as are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in this State. 

New Issue 


Union Electric Company of Missouri 
Preferred Stock, $3.50 Series 


*The Company is offering to the holders of its outstanding 130,000 
shares of $5 Preferred Stock the prior right of exchanging such 
stock for Preferred Stock, $3.50 Series, on a share-for-share 
basis, with a cash adjustment, as set forth in the Prospectus, 


plus accrued dividends from May 15, 1946 . ” 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 
only by persons to whom the undersigned may legally offer 
these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
The Ohio Company 

Kirkpatrick-Pettis Company 


May 14, 1946, 


130,000 Shares* 





Price $107 per share 





Blyth & Co., Inc. 

E. H. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 

Hawley, Shepard & Co. 


Rotan, 


H. F. Boynton & Co., Inc. 


Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
The Wisconsin Company 


Mosle and Moreland 
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ABA Committee on 
Treasury Savs. Bonds 


(Contiuned from page 2649) 
fOr tne people the benefits of the 
Investments that you bankers 
helped us sell to 85 million Ameri- 
cans. ... The banks’ part in this 
program will require leadership of 
the same high capacity as the 
American Bankers’ Association 
gave to War Finance through your 
splendidly effective ABA War 
Bond Drives Committee and State 
ABA Chairmen.” 

In reply to Secretary Vinson’s 
letter, President Rathje said: “I 
am happy to acknowledge your 
letter calling on the bankers of 
the country for continuing aid and 
to act for the Treasury as issuing 
agents for United States Savings 
Bonds. I recognize, with you, the 
importance of the task and the 
necessity of keeping the public 
debt as widely distributed as pos- 
sible through the sale of these 
bonds to individuals... . It will be 
our purpose to continue the same 
general type of organization, op- 
erating through State ABA Chair- 
men, that functioned so effective- 
ly during the war years.” 


The ABA Committee on Treas- 
ury Savings Bonds and State 
Chairmen will cooperate with the 
United States Treasury in an in- 
tensified sales promotion program 
for the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds 
which will begin on June 6, the 
second anniversary of D-Day in 
France. This promotion is not in- 
tended for the purpose of increas- 
ing the public debt but is aimed 
at maintaining widespread owner- 
ship of Government obligations as 


dent, Continental National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Thomas J. 
Groom, President, Bank of Com- 
merce and Savings, Washington, 
D. C.; Robert W. Sparks, Vice 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y.; Allen Morgan, 
Executive Vice - President, The 
First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn.; George R. Boyles, Presi- 
dent, Merchants National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; William R. Kuhns, 
Editor of “Banking,” 12 East 36th 
Street, New York, N. Y., Secretary. 


Gen. Drum Elected By 
Lawyers Trust Go. 


Lieutenant-General Hugh A. 
Drum has been elected a member 
of the Board of Directors of Law- 
yers Trust Company. 


General Drum has seen active 
service in the Spanish American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection, 
World War I and in the last war. 


He is the recipient of many 
medals and honors including the 
Distinguished Service Medal with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, and the Silver 
Star. He is a Commander of the 
French Legion of Honor and a 
holder of the Croix de Guerre. 


Among the honorary degrees 
that General Drum has received 
are: Doctor of Science, Manhattan 
College; Doctor of Military 
Science, Georgetown University. 
and Doctor of Laws, Columbia 
and Rutgers Universities. 


General Drum is a member of 
the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce and is now President of 
Empire State, Inc., the corpora- 
tion controlling the Empire State 





one of the most effective anti-in- 
flationary measures. 


The ABA Committee on Treas- | 
‘ury Savings Bonds will include, | 
besides Chairman Hagemann, the | 
following: James G. Hall, Execu- | 
tive Vice-President, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. L. Driscoll, President, First Se- 


curity Bank of Idaho, N. A., Boise, 
Idaho; Burr S. Swezey, President, | 
LaFayette National Bank, LaFay-| months due to illness. 
E. Chester Gersten, | 


ette, Ind.; 
President, The Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New | 








Building. He is also Commanding 
General, New York State Guard. 


Edward Wagener Resumes 


Duties at Foster Bros. 
TOLEDO, OHIO — Edward G. 
Wagener has returned to his for- 
mer position with Foster Bros., 
Young & Co., 410 Madison Ave- 
nue, after an absence of eighteen 
Mr. Wag- 
ener who has been in the securi- 
ties business for nearly thirty 
years spent most of his time with 


York, N. Y.; George R. Martin,| Snyder, Wilson & Co., the name 


Vice President, Security-First Na- | 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; | 
Henry J. Nichols, Vice-President, | 
-National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; Edward H. Winton, Presi- 


of which was recently changed to 
Foster Bros., Young & Co. He 
began his career with E. W. Wag- 
ner & Co. in 1917 and was later 
with J. S. Bache & Co. 


Blair & Co. Offers 
Bowser Preferred 


Blair & Co., Inc., headed an un- 
derwriting group which offered 
to the public, May 10, 200,000 
shares of Bowser, Inc., $1.20 cu- 
mulative preferred stock, par $25, 
with common stock purchase war- 
rants attached, at $25 per share. 
Each warrant gives the holder the 
right to purchase one share of 
common stock for each preferred 
share held at prices ranging from 
$18 per share between May 15, 
1946, and May 14, 1948, to $24 per 
share between May 14, 1950 and 
May 14, 1952, after which the 
warrants will be void. 

Proceeds from the sale together 
with proceeds from the sale of 
detached warrants for the pur- 
chase of 50,000 shares of common 
stock which the company is sell- 
ing to the underwriters will be 
applied to the redemption of out- 
standing first mortgage 5% sink- 
ing fund bonds, 5% sinking fund 
debenture bonds and first pre- 
ferred stock. The balance of pro- 
ceeds will be added to working 
capital to be used to finance in- 
ventories and accounts receivable 
and for general corporate pur- 
poses, 

Bowser, Inc., is an Indiana cor- 
poration which succeeded to the 
business founded in 1885 by S. F. 
Bowser, inventor of the gasoline 
pump. The company was incor- 
porated in 1899 under the name of 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., and is 
one of the oldest pump companies 
in the United States. 

The company and its subsid- 
iaries are engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of liquid control 
devices such as meters, pumps, 
filters, lubricators, stills and re- 
lated equipment, domestic incin- 
erators, industrial low tempera- 
ture equipment, gears, automatic 
screw machine products, miscel- 
laneous locks and screws, fare 
boxes, electric coin changers and 
coin counters, testing and serv- 
icing equipment for internal com- 
bustion engines, and _. battery 


chargers and a general line of 
builaers’ hardware. 


The company’s consolidated net 
sales in 1945 amounted to $39,- 
809,896 and net income was $1,- 





846,507. 























May 14, 1946 





This is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these securities for 
sale, or as a solicitation of offers to buy, any of such securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Holly Stores, Inc. 


32,000 Shares 
5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $25 per share) 


Price $25 Per Share 
plus accrued dividends from May 1, 1946 


100,000 Shares 
Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 per share) 


Price $10.50 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer these securities under the securities laws of such State. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 























Paths to Uninterrupted Progress 


(Continued from page 2640) 


say here that I am confident that 
the American system will make 
the grade, although, as I have said, 
we cannot do so by anything less 
than maximum performance. 

I shall try to describe briefly 
some of the characteristics of the 
leading forms of society, not as 
they exist in textbooks or in the 
minds of their protagonists, but as 
they function at present. 


The Russian Economy 


In Russia, state ownership is the 
rule, private ownership is the ex- 
ception, as we all know. Common 
use of agricultural land and im- 
plements was general in Russia 
over the centuries and coopera- 
tives in the small villages that 
made up Russia’s economy to a 
very large degree were part and 
parcel of their way of life. But 
enforced collectivism had to be 
revised to make it operate and 
produce grain and other farm 
products to support the popula- 
tion. 

Industrially, the Soviet Union 
long ago abandoned the idea of 
operating industry through a 
strict application of _ political 
equality. Technicians now oc- 
cupy an important place in the 
scheme of things. Differences in 
pay are very considerable. Earn- 
ings of technicians have been re- 
ported as much as twenty times 
as high as those of many workers. 
Prizes and bonuses are offered 
and there are non-monetary ad- 
vantages accruing from special 
skills and ability, such as better 
housing facilities and vacations in 
choice resorts. it is interesting 
to note that, according to Soviet 
sources, 67% of the total savings 
deposits as of Jan. 1, 1937, were 
held by 10% of the depositors. 

The turnover tax, which is the 
main source of revenue, is im- 
posed on almost all consumer 
goods. It is reported that the tax 
often amounts to more than the 
cost of production. In 1941, for 
example, the tax on wheat and rye 
amounted to about 75% of the 
price, and the tax on sugar as high 
as 85%. It is easy to understana 
how much a tax can be used, when 
the authorities wish, to divert 
savings for the expansion of capi- 
tal goods, which is exactly what 
was done in the pre-war years. A 
profits tax is an important part of 
the national budget, accounting 
for almost 12% of the 1940 reve- 
nues. The profits represent the 
earnings of the great industrial 
trusts. Recently it was announced 
that the reconstruction loan of 20 
billion rubles (nominally $3.7 bil- 
lion) was a success. The people 
were called upon to invest a 
month’s pay. This was a lottery 
loan; previously Russian loans 
have borne 4% interest. 

In a study of public finance be- 
fore the second World War (and 
I would say that if there has been 
any change since, it was for the 
worse) it is stated that, on an in- 
heritance of 500,000 rubles. the in- 
heritance tax amounted to 238,540 
rubles, plus 90% of any excess 
over 500,000. One cannot resist 
the comment that this is almost as 
high as the combined Federal and 
State inheritance taxes in our own 
country on a comparable estate. 

Income and inheritance taxes, 
public loans, profits taxes—all are 
a far cry from the early theory of 
each according to his need, with 
some form of labor certificate to 
be used instead of money. The Rus- 
sians have found that an industria! 
economy must have a price basis, 
that modern methods require ac- 
counting systems and accurate 
measures of costs, and that if la- 


bor were to receive the whole 





product, it would be impossible to 
maintain industrial plants, let 


alone provide for increases in 


equipment. 

What I wish to emphasize is 
that centrally planned production 
and distribution is not the solu- 
tion of the many complex prob- 
lems inherent in a modern econo- 
my. While the differences between 
the Russian economic system and 
our own are vital and obvious, 
there are similarities. The greatest 
difference is the absence of politi- 
cal freedom in Russia. 

The plain fact is that the Rus- 
sian worker in the Stalingrad 
tractor plant or the great steel 
works at Magnitovorsk depends 
for his income on the amount of 
work he performs, which in turn 
depends in large part on the ef- 
ficiency of his direction and the 
equipment at his disposal. Profes- 
sor Colin Clark, a well-known 
British economist, has estimated 
that the real income of the Rus- 
sian in the prewar decade, meas- 
ured by the amount of goods and 
services which could be purchased 
for a dollar in the United States, 
or an amount of interchangeable 


income, was less than one-third 
the average real income in the 
United States. Allowing for some 
improvement, it is apparent that 
complete state ownership of the 
means of production and distribu- 
tion still has failed to prove itself 
as a formidable competitor of 
American industrial enterprise. 


The Wave of Collectivism 


Yet, in all candor it must be 
conceded there is great danger 
that a wave of collectivism of one 
kind or another may sweep over 
Europe. Movements of such 
magnitude cannot be dismissed as 
the whims of politicians or the 
aberrations of groups that sudden- 
ly crop up out of nowhere to 
capture the enthusiasm of large 
multitudes. 

In England, the home of politi- 
cal individualism, the Labor gov- 
ernment moves ahead with a pro- 
gram of collectivism. Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Continental state most 
closely wedded to our form oi: 
political institutions, has em- 
barked on a broad program of 
state ownership. The proposed 
French constitution contained 
provisions whose significance 
probably was lost in the recent 
crowded events. Article XXVI 
read: “Every man has the duty to 
work and the right to obtain em- 
ployment, . .” Article XXIX was 
made up of one sentence: “Every- 
one has the right to rest and 
leisure.” And another article 
-guaranteed everyone who, be- 
cause of his economic situation, 
found himself unable to work the 
right to obtain from the com- 
munity suitable means of ex- 
istence. The constitution was 
turned down, not, I daresay, be- 
cause of these provisions. The 
French Assembly has nationalized 
the gas and electric industries, 
the deposit banks, the coal mines 
and forty-five of France’s largest 
insurance companies. 

Why countries with democratic 
traditions are willing to risk 
statism which has elsewhere in- 
volved the loss of _ political 
liberties for which they have 
stood fast, cannot be understood 
without a close examination of the 
economic and political tendencies 
prevailing in these countries, 
which time does not permit. 





In general, the spectre of large- 
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scale unemployment, general de- 
privation and despair may be held 
responsible. The hungry forties of 
the last century were followed by 
social changes and revolution in 
Europe; the dismal thirties of the 
present century nourished dicta- 
torship and the totalitarian state. 


What do these things mean to 
us? I have no fear of a prolonged 
period of unemployment if we in 
this country will but use our eco- 
nomic potential to avoid further 
inflation. We must, however, cre- 
ate a better understanding of how 
our economic society works, what 
it produces and how the rewards 
are distributed. 


The Inflationary Danger 


I have on a number of occa- 
sions voiced my sentiments about 
the futility of shadow boxing with 
inflation. In the annual report of 
the New York Stock Exchange re- 
cently, I pointed out the danger of 
doing nothing about the continued 
monetization of the public debt 
and advocated a national commis- 
sion to investigate the problems 
of debt and taxation. Since then, 
the monetary authorities, because 
of the public’s interest, have taken 
the first step in discontinuing 
measures adopted during the war 
to promote the Treasury’s finance 
program. Moreover, a committee 
has been formed to make a thor- 
ough study of our fiscal problems, 
and the nature of its sponsorship 
assures its findings of serious at- 
tention, although it, unfortunately, 
is an unofficial group. I heartily 
indorse the anti-inflationary pro- 
gram adopted recently by the ex- 
ecutive council of the American 
Bankers Association. The approval 
of the use of war loan accounts in 
banks to repay government debt, 
although this practice will reduce 
the earning assets of the banks 
and to some extent their earnings, 
is the kind of courageous thinking 
we must have. 


Although the inflationary pres- 
sures today are great, we must 
look ahead. If a firm fiscal policy 
is followed, with the budget bal- 
anced and restraint upon the flow 
of goods removed as soon as pos- 
sible, it probably will be not more 
than two years before the problem 
of finding markets for our vast 
economic productive machine will 
be commanding our attention. 
Already, there are a few signs that 
the veritable seller’s paradise of 
the past four or five years is 
about to give way gradually to a 
more competitive market. Scarci- 
ties-are not the long-term trouble 
of our economy. 

Judging by the history of highly 
industrialized societies during the 
twentieth century, it is after our 
immense productive capacity has 
been released that we will enter 
a critical period; for a long period 
of unemployment is the door 
through which statism, of the 
right or left, will march. Unused 
productive facilities, idle men and 
idle plants, do not make sense. 
I am inclined to think we have 
learned from the past. If we have, 
the prospects for a period of pro- 
longed prosperity, on a scale far 
surpassing any we have yet had, 
seem to be not only a pleasant 
prospect, but within our reach. 


International Economic 
Cooperation 


I look for greater international 
economic cooperation, in which 
we must take the lead. The World 
Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund have shown the way. 
When they begin to function, they 
will inspire confidence. The cred- 
it to England, debated tog long 
and delayed by a poor display of 


tact in both England and the 
United States, will be exceedingly 
helpful. Let us see if we can draw 
a lesson from economic history. 
In less than twenty-five years, the 
price of wheat and of jute has 
during three one-year periods 
been reduced by one half, the 
price of cotton has suffered such 
a decrease three times in periods 





of less than 18 months. On one 
occasion the price of coffee was 
cut in half in eight months, on 
another the price of sugar trebled 
in four months. Among the met- 
als, the price of copper and of 
lead was halved four times within 
periods of two years and doubled 
three times even more rapidly. 
The report of the Delegation on 
Economic Depressions of the 
League of Nations paints a vivid 
picture of the effects of these 
fluctuations. “Farmers in many 
areas were unable to purchase 
clothes or boots, were unable to 
send their children to school for 
lack of them, were unable to ob- 
tain food other than that procured 
on the farm; debts were unpaid 
and banks forced to close their 
doors on their depositors; sav- 
ings, large and small, were lost 
and the plight of the paid labor 
on the farm or in the mine was 
often such as to make the income- 
less farmer seem fortunate.” In- 
ternational economic collabora- 
tion is necessary to eliminate or at 
least modify these examples of 
extreme mal-organization. 

The world, as Professor Clark 
observed in 1940, is found to be 
indeed a wretchedly poor place. 
It is even more so today. An 
average real income below $10 
a week per worker is the lot of 
81% of the world’s population. 
A standard of living of $1,000 per 
worker per year (1936 prices) or 
more is found only in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Great Britain and Switz- 
erland. 


Crying Need Is More Production 


The crying need of the world at 
large today is more production; 
our immediate concern is not the 
distribution of income. The capital 
needs of China alone stir the 
imagination if only international 
good sense prevails. Production 
per capita is pitifully small; so 
perforce is income. National prej- 
udices are sticky. The dwindling 
of distances through speedier 
travel and the opportunities of 
intellectual exchange cannot erase 
the obstacles to international in- 
vestment and trade at once. How- 
ever, if we are successful in bridg- 
ing the difficult period ahead, I 
have confidence in the capacity of 
peoples of good will to conquer 
the devils of misunderstanding 
and suspicion. 


A Better Understanding of Eco- 
nomic Organization Needed 


Reverting to the domestic situ- 
ation, a better understanding of 
how our economic organization 
functions is imperative. The work- 
er has to have demonstrated 
graphically that increased pro- 
duction is the soundest source of 
increased wages. That has been 
the story of economic progress and 
will continue to be the story of 
the spreading of economic bene- 
fit over a larger area. 


The present government in Eng- 
land, having inherited the teach- 
ings of leaders who preached that 
it is only necessary to capture the 
so-called surplus value or profits, 
is now caught in a dilemma. The 
authorities have had to exhort the 
miners to provide more coal for 
necessary reconversion and for 
the export trade which England so 
urgently requires. Nationalization 
is no magic formula—this has 
been learned everywhere it has 
been tried. 

Iam impressed by the number of 
corporations which, through an- 
nual reports addressed to both 
their stockholders and employees, 
are beginning to describe interest- 
ingly, and with a wealth of factual 
material, the anatomy of business 
organization and economics. To 
undermine economic fallacies and 
eradicate economic illiteracy, these 
concrete facts are probably the 
most cogent weapons. 


I would point out that our form 
of society is based on voluntary 
cooperation, i.e., individualism 
that must respect the general wel- 
fare. Increasingly, leading enter- 
prises are considering methods to 
convince their employees of the 





community of their interests and 
that of the business in which they 
are earning a living. 


increases solely because the in- 
crease can be passed on to the con- 
sumer are likely to price the in-| 
dustry out of business. Bituminous 
coal is an example, for with the 
experience we are going through, 
we may be sure that more eco- 
nomic fuels will capture a large 
part of the market which has been 
using coal. 


No Apologizing for Profits 

Let me add one thought in con- 
clusion. I abhor the practice of 
apologizing for making a reason- | 
able profit. The fact is that the 
best wages and best working con- | 
ditions have been the rule in the 
profitable businesses rather than| 
in those which were economically 
backward or weak. Incidentally, | 
improvement in working condi- 
tions and wages did not begin in 
1932. From 1914 to 1930 hours per 
week were reduced approximately | 
15% and real weekly earnings in 
manufacturing industries in- 
creased 22%. Profits in competi- 
tive industry are the rewards of | 
efficiency and of service to the 





general community. We can rely 


To make war on economic il- 


on competition to bring profits | literacy and thus strip away lay- 


down if they become unreason-| 
Labor leaders who demand wage | 


able. It has been our national pol- | 
icy to regulate industries that oa 


' natural monopolies. 


Our competitive enterprise sys- 
tem has no rival anywhere. It has 
given us the highest standard of | 
living ever attained by any peo- | 
ple. Under this system, spiritual | 
and human values are recognized | 


| and respected as nowhere else. In 
| spite of numerous setbacks, our 
progress, over the years, has been | 


such that, as a nation, we are 
today the most powerful in the | 
world. How are we to make sure 
that this progress is not inter-| 
rupted? 


Recomendations 


I would answer the question | 
this way: 

To follow faithfully the historic | 
pattern of American industry, 
which is to produce more and/| 
more goods of better and better | 
quality at lower and lower prices, 
if I may paraphrase a statement | 


by Mr. Ford. 


To strive ceaselessly for a vol-| 
untary unity of management, la- | 
bor and capital. 


ers of prejudice and fallacy, thus 
creating sound public opinion 
based upon a broader understand< 
ing and appreciation of how our 
society does its work. 


Iam not given to making 
prophecies, but believing as I do 
that the sound common sense of 
the American people will assert 
itself, I look for a surprising vol- 
ume of production and increase 
in real national income. With the 
cooperation of government, in- 
dustry, finance, labor and agricul- 


_ture (a cooperation I believe to 
| be attainable), we can move ahead 


to new high levels of production, 
which means a higher standard of 


| living and the preservation of our 


precious heritage of personal free- 
dom. This achievement is bound 


| to have a powerful attraction for 


all nations, for no people is irrev- 
ocably committed to any form of 
government or economic organi- 
zation, as history since the first 
World War has amply proven. As 
the last best hope of a bewildered 
world, we must set an example of 
democratic capitalism upon which 


confused and unhappy people 
everywhere may look with faith. 





NEW ISSUES 





H. M. Payson & Co, 

The Wisconsin Company 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 
Maine Securities Company 
R. L. Day & Co. 
Phelps, Fenn & Co, 
Bond & Goodwin 


Incorporated 


J. J. B. Hillicrd & Son 


Alex. Brown & Sons 


Incorporated 


F, L. Putnam & Co., Inc, 





Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Blair & Co., Inc. 
Baker, Weeks & Harden 


Weeden & Co., Inc. 
Riter & Co. 

Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co, 

Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 


Charles H. Gilman & Company 


Richard W. Clarke Corporation 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any o such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Central Maine Power Company 
220,000 Shares Preferred Stock 3.50% Series 


$100 Par Value 


Subject to prior rights of present holders of certain classes of Preferred Stock under 
the Company’s Exchange Offer which expires at 3:00 P.M., E.D.S.T., May 20, 1946, 


Price $101.50 per-share 


373,832 Shares Common Stock 


$10 Par Value 


Subject as to approximately 8,330 Shares to the preemptive rights of holders of the Company’s 
6% Preferred Stock and Common Stock which expire at 3:00 P.M., E.D.S.1., May 20, 1946, 





Price $28 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Incorporated 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Incorporated 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Putnam & Co, 


The Illinois Company 


Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


Clifford J. Murphy Co, 
Ballou, Adams & Company 


Incorporated 


Chace, Whiteside & Warren 


Incorporated 


Gordon B. Hanlon & Company 
Reinholdt & Gardner 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Maynard H, Murch & Co, 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


First of Michigan Corporation 


George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
Harold E, Wood & Company 


May 10, 1946 


Harris, Hall & Company 
a 


neorporated) 


Cooley & Company 
Chas, W. Scranton & Co, 
R. S. Dickson & Company 
Nakes’ Waies & Co, 
Farwell, Chapman & Co, 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc. 


H. F. Boynton & Co., Inc. 


Kirkpatrick-Pettis Company 
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Argentine Loan to Spain 


Just when the administration 
of the Franco regime is under 
consideration by the United Na- 
tions, Argentina has announced 
the granting of a credit to Spain 
of $7,500,000 for the purpose of 
buying food supplies from the 
lending country, a United Press 
dispatch from Buenos Aires stated 
on April 26. The same advices 
also reported that legislation rec- 
Oommending the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union is on the agenda of 
* the new Chamber of Deputies, 
“which is expected to convene 
next month. 


Bothwell & Kilpatrick 
Form New Partnership 

AUGUSTA, GA.—Warren Both- 
well, Lt.-Col. AUS, recently re- 
cently released from active duty, 
and A. J. Kilpatrick, Jr., have 
formed a partnership under the 
name of Bothwell & Kilpatrick. 
Warren Bothwell, prior to enter- 
ing the Service, was a member 
of the firm of Carey & Bothwell, 
established in 1910. A. J. Kilpat- 
rick, Jr., has been in the invest- 
ment business since 1928. 


C. Lester Emmert & Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—C. Lester 
Emmert is forming C. Lester Em- 
mert & Co. wih offices at 207 
Pine Street, to engage in the se- 
curities business. Mr. Emmert 


was formerly with the U.S. Navy. 
Prior thereto he was manager for 
the Harrisburg area for Warren 
W. York & Co. In the past he 
conducted his own investment 
business. 





EQUIPMENT 
TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 


Offerings Wanted 


Immediate firm bids on 
practically all issues. 


Weekly List 


Gladly furnished upon 
request. 


Semi-Annual 
Valuation and Appraisal 


Complete dollar appraisal 
issued each June 30 and 
December 31. 


Monthly or Special 
Appraisal 


Our experience and facil- 
ities at your disposal. 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennypacker 7330 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government bond market is now entering the so-called “test 
period,” as the Victory Loan 2%s and 24s from now on will be 
long-term holdings for tax purposes. .. . Likewise, other issues. in 
particular the 2%s due June 1959/62, and the 24s due June 
1967/72, bought along with. anl in some instances in place of, the 
Victory Loar obligations in order to participate in the sharp price 
rise, will also be completing the required six months holding period 
that makes profits from these purchases taxable at a lower rate... . 
The period that most of these speculative purchases become long- 
term tex holdings extends from May 15 through June 5..... 


CAUTION RULES MARKET 

Since the market turned down on April 8 and went into the spi 
that erased a substantial amount of the recent price rise, there nas 
been a cautious and waiting attitude among dealers and investors... . 
This attitude-is based-largely on the belief that it would be advis- 
able to withhold large-scale. purchases, until there was an oppor- 
tunity to gauge the amount of selling that might take place, once 
these securities became long-term tax holdings. . 


The market is now face te face with this problem and it 
will be interesting to see what develops in the next month or 
six weeks, since many of the appreciation-minded holders of 
Government obligations can dispose of their issues, and pay 
taxes. on the basis of a long-term capital gain. ... 


In anticipation of the six months’ holding period coming.to an 
end, the market turned dull last week, with dealers and investors 
largely on the sidelines. ... The bank eligibles and restricted obliga- 
tions drifted bower, with losses. ranging from a few thirty-seconds 
to about one point. ... The market was orderly and volume light, 
with business confined principally to small purchases by large 
buyers and purchases by small investors. ... Some firmness was 
evident follewing announcement by the British of a reduction in the 
long-term coupon rate.... 


LARGE BUYERS ON SIDELINES 


The large institutional buyers have not yet entered the market 
in a sizable way, although they have done some scale buying and 
are definitely watching price movements very closely. .. . It is quite 
likeiyv that these institutions will be interested in listening to offer- 
ings, near these levels, but may defer sizable purchases until there 
is more evidence that there may not be more panicky seiling by 
some of the speculative holders of the restricted obligations. . 


RESTRICTEDS SEEN ATTRACTIVE 


The restricted bonds have had a sharp sell-off from their best 
levels of the year, and despite the larger floating supply, which may 
temporarily carry them lower, they are in an accumulation area... . 
Scale buying should give investors a very satisfactory incume... . 
The technical condition of the market will continue to improve as 
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speculative holdings of these issues are taken over by investors... . 
Interest rates will continue low and funds in the hands of non-bank 
investors are more than large enough to absorb the increased floaiing 
supply of these bonds. . . 
Price weakness from present levels should be taken ad- 
vantage of because this will be a good buying opportunity... . 


TAXABLE ELIGIBLES HARD-HIT 


While there has been a great supeculative rise in the Govern- 
ment bond market since the Victory Loan Drive, the recession from 
the highs of-éarly April has brought prices of some of these issues 
back to levels that are even lower than those prevailing at the time 
of the large public offering of Treasury obligations. . . . The first 
issues to be affected by the debt retirement and refunding program 
of the Government, which brought about a slight firming of short- 
term rates were the taxable bank eligibles, particularly the inter- 
mediate-term obligations. ... The larger return available in certif- 
icates relieved the pressure of bidding up these middle-term issues 
in order to obtain income... . 


As a result the bank eligible issues, with maturities of less 
than 10 years, have been adjusting to the new conditions more 
than two months now.... 


This is indicated by the following price trend: 


All-Time High Bid 
Prive and Date 
104.0 (3- 1-46) 
104.2 (3- 1-46) 
104.7 (3- 7-46) 
102.16 (3- 8-46) 
104.18 (3-11-46) 


Closing Bid Bid Price Bid Price 
5-14-1946 11-15-1945 12-5-1945 
102.22 103.4 103.5 
102.21 103.7 103.9 
102.24 103.12 103.14 
101.11 101.16 101.16 
103.1 103.23 103.24 

2% duel2/15/52/54 105.1 (3-11-46) 103.13 103.31 104.3 

24% due 3/15/56/58 110.22 (2- 8-46) 107.24 108.14 108.17 


INTERMEDIATE BANKS IN GOOD POSITION 


If there was speculative buying at the time of and during the 
Victory Loan in the Intermediate-term bank eligible issues, then the 
hoiders of these bonds have either taken short-term gains, or will 
be eligible for long-term ‘losses, when one compares present prices 
of these issues with those prevailing at the time of the last public 
loan. . . It seems as though speculative positions in the inter- 
mediate-term bank eligibles is now very small, which’ means there 
is not the same problem to contend with in these obligations as there 
is in the restricted securities. .. . While non-bank investors are still 
large holders of the taxable bank eligibles, these securities will not 
be pressing for sale as: will the speculative holdings of restricted 
bonds that were bought purely for price appreciation. ... While the 
excess reserve position of the commercial bariks will no doubt be 
kept within limits to prevent these institutions from buying too 
many of the outstanding eligible issues, there will most likely be a 
continuation of the movement into the bond classification in order to 
maintain income.... 

In view of the adjustment that has already taken place in 
the intermediate-term taxable bank eligibles these obligations 
are definitely in a buying range. . . . Institutions that are in a 
position to do sc should now be acquiring these securities on a 
scale basis, taking advantage of price weakness to build up their 
holdings of these obligations. . . 


The longest bank eligible bond, the 2%% due Sept. 15, 1967/72, 


Issue 

due 12/15/49/51 
2% due 3/15/50/52 
2% due 9/15/50/52 
11445% due 12/15/50 
2% due 9/15/51/53 


» oa 
co / 


——— - 


}has also mover down quite sharply from its recent top: ... Price 

movements of this issue since the Vietory Loan have been as fol- 
lows: 

All-Time High Bid Closing Bid Bid Price Bid Price 

Issue Price and Date 5-14-1946 11-15-1945 12-5-1945 

242% due 9/15/67/72 108.19 (4- 6-46) 106.25 106.29 107.19 


This obligation, although a bank eligible issue, followed more 
closely the pattern of the restricted obligation in its recent price ad- 
vance, making its all-time high at the same time as the ineligible 
2‘es.... This could have been due in some measure to speculative 
buying. .. . However, if that were the case, then these purchases for 
gain made during the Victory Drive have netted present holders 
very little. ... The 2%s due Sept. 15, 1967/72 is a small issue; out- 
standing only in the amount of $2,716,000,000, with the latest ‘Treas- 








uryv fires (Jan Q1 
by the commercial banks... . 


OTIHEK HOLDERS 


1946) showing that $1,606,000,600 were owned 


‘tne otmper targe holders of this security were other investors, 
with $472,006.000, life insurance companies $301,000,000 and Gov- 
ernment agencies and Federal $238.000.000. .. . 


Undoubtedly changes have 


taken place in these positions 


vince the ena of January, with the belief that the deposit banks 
added to their holdings, despite the rising market for this ob- 


ligation, 


... Even the holdings at the close of January showed 


a poteitial increase in the floating supply of only $1,110,000,000, 
if every holder (other thun the commercial banks) fully elim- 
inated his position in this security. ... 


The complete liquication of these holdings in the 2%s due Sept. 


15, 


1967/72 would not be too sizable to be absorbed by the com- 
nrercial banks even under present conditions. 


.. . Such is not likely 


to be the case since a substantial amount of these bonds will not be 


sold by present owners... 


IN BUYING RANGE 
Because of the 


favoraole technical 


position of the 2%s due 


Sept. 15, 1967/72 and the recent price recession, this issue is in a 


buying range. . 
expenses ci savings 
this bond. ... 


.. Commercial institutions that need income to cover 
accounts should 


be doing scale buying of 





Trend of Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 2638) 


banks for book credit. This tre- 
mendous increase in the supply 
of money, and the policies of the 
Reserve authorities, caused inter- 
est rates to drop continually, and 


all along the line. The spectacle of 
ever higher prices for government 
commonplace, | 


ponds became a 
Those who had _ insisted that 
mounting deficits and mounting 
debt totals inevitably would lead 
to higher interest rates at last be- 
came converted, albeit reluctantly, 
to the reality of lower interest 
rates. 


And then, what happened? 
Government bonds began to drop 
in price and the interest rate be- 
gan to show signs of life and 
vigor. What does it all mean? Is 
the interest rate getting ready to 


return to those dizzy heights of | 
4, 5 and 6% of blessed memory? | 


Has the Treasury lost the close 
control of the money market 
which it has had since the war 
started? 


Decline in Bank Deposits 

The answer is quite simple. 
During the first three months of 
this year, we have had a reversal 
of the process whereby these de- 
posits were created. For the first 
time since 1934, the demand de- 
posit total turned downward. The 
Treasury deficit for the year will 
be less, by several billions, than 
anticipated. The outlook is for a 
balanced budget in 1946-47, if the 
Congress will only give a little 
cooperation. This all means that 
the Treasury can safely use a part 
of. its heavy cash balance to re- 
tire selected portions of the debt. 
The Administration is worried 
about the possibility of inflation 
arising from the expansion of 
bank deposits so it is the most 
natural thing in the world for 
this money to be used to redeem 
securities held by the banks and 
the Federal Reserve banks. In 
Mareh the Treasury redeemed 
$2,800,000,000 of securities, con- 
centrating on issues held by 
banks. Actually, 87% of the total 
of securities paid off was held by 
banks. Deposits in the reporting 
member banks in 101 leading 
cities dropped $2,457,000,000 dur- 
ing the three weeks covering the 
March redemption.-The New York 
member banks had to increase 
their borrowings at the Federal 
Reserve banks by some 
$300,000,000 to partially offset the 
$379,000,000 decrease in Federal 
Reserve System holdings of Gov- 





ernment bonds. The decreases in 
reserves and deposits reduced the 
demand for Government securi- 
ties and caused the market to 
tighten. 


The full import of this little 
demonstration of the control which 
the Treasury can exercise over 
the money market through selec- 
tive redemption must not be un- 
derestimated by bankers. By 
deliberate retirement of issues 
held by the Federal Reserve 
banks and the commercial banks, 
the Treasury reduced reserves and 
deposits which in turn reversed 
the upward price trend of Gov- 
ernment bonds! 


Debt retirement has thus be- 
come a powerful instrument. of 
quantitative credit control and 
this power is in the hands of the 
Treasury. Furthermore, the Treas- 
ury has great flexibility in this 
respect as there are many issues, 
and maturities of Government is- 
sues and the Treasury knows 
where they are held. The recent 
exercise of this power and the 
resulting decline in reserves and 
deposits clearly indicates that the 
“honeymoon” in Government 
bonds is over. But does that mean 
that the end draws near; that we 
should don mourning clothes? I 
hasten to answer my own question 
in positive terms. Certainly not! 


Debt Retirement Only Part of 
Debt Management 


If debt retirement were all that 
there is to debt management a 
counsel of despair might be in 
order. Certainly it would be a 
bitter paradox for the bankers of 
America if the more conservative 
the Government became, the more 
debt it paid off, the lower the 
market price of Government bonds 
would fall! To paraphrase “Lil 
Abner” of the comic strips, that 
would be “confoosin’” but cer- 
tainly not “amoosin’”’! 


But, as you well know, the 
monetary authorities, including 
the Treasury, have many other 
money market weapons and con- 
trols at their disposal. While there 
might be argument about the ef- 
ficacy of some of the qualitative 
controls they have _ available, 
surely there can be little argu- 


ment about the quantitative effect 
of reducing or imereasing mem- 
ber bank reserves at the Federal 


‘Reserve banks, and the Federal 


Reserve system now holds nearly 
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$23,000,000,000 of Government 
securities; 

It is my considered opinion that 
the monetary authorities _ are 


genuinely worried about the in- 
flationary dangers inherent in the 
huge increase in the volume of 
bank deposits and currency in 
circulation. Whereas during the 
war, open market operations were 
utilized to provide the commer- 
cial banks with adequate re- 
serves, so that the ever-increasing 
volume of Treasury securities 
could be absorbed without bor- 
rowing and so that the increase 
in currency in circulation and the 
decrease in the monetary stock 
of gold could be offset, now the 
aim is to help prevent inflation. 


The public has become restive 
under wartime restrictions still 
in force a full year after V-E Day. 
Business men have become very 
vocal in their opposition to bu- 
reaucracy, benevolent or other- 
wise. The OPA is having harder 
and harder sledding in the legis- 
lative halls, in the courts, and in 
the black markets. Under these 
circumstances, the monetary’ au- 
thorities reason, what could be 
more logical, what could have a 
greater psychological effect, than 
the redemption of Government 
securities on a_ selective basis 
which. reduces reserves and de- 
posits, tightens the money market, 
causes Government bonds to drop 
2nd brings about a moderate in- 
crease in short-term rates? 


The ending of Treasury deficit 
financing through the sale of 
bonds to the banks and the con- 
sequent ending of the constant 
increase in deposits, has had a 
profound effect on the money 
market. The Treasury policy of 
redeeming securities held primar- 
ily by banks, which causes an ac- 
tual reduction of reserves and 
deposits, naturally has had an ef- 
fect on interest rates. Clearly, the 
classic inflation weapon of con- 
traction of the credit base and 
increase of the interest rate to 
reduce the volume of bank credit 
has been invoked, although to a 
very limited degree. Now, un- 
doubtedly, the question uppermost 
in your mind is whether this all 
means. that the policy will be 
continued, and whether we should 
expect a material increase in 
money rates in the near future. 
In this connection, I think it is 
safe to say that, unless the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve author- 
ities sharply change their policy, 
we have already passed the 
Jowest point in short-term rates, 
and that the decline in the longer- 
term interest rates has come to 
an end or is very near it. 


No Prospect of Materially 
Higher Interest Rates 


This does not mean, however, 
that we are confronted with the 
prospect. of materially higher in- 
terest rates. Such a development 
would be contrary to the interests 
of the Treasury, which would 
thave to weigh the effects of such 
a change on the debt burden and 
on refunding operations. Obvi- 
ously the Treasury cannot want a 
materially higher interest rate 
pattern; and let me assure you 
that if the Treasury doesn’t want 
it; we will not have it! 


From another standpoint, a ma- 
terial increase in money market 
rates and consequent drastic de- 
cline in the’ price of ‘Government 
securities at a time when com- 
mercial banks and. savings banks 
hold more than 45% of the total 
debt of $275,000,000,000,. and the 
insurance companies hold another 
10% would have a serious effect 
on many of these financial insti- 
tutions. Clearly, the Reserve au- 
thorities cannot adopt the quanti- 
tative measures of credit control 
which they used in the past, be- 
cause the consequences of a ma- 
terial increase in rates would be 
far more serious than is generally 
realized. Other methods of a 
qualitative nature will have to be 


utilized. 
To be sure, the problem of how 
to counteract the forces of infla- 








tion inherent in the $177,000,000,- 
000° of deposits and currency in 
circulation will vex the monetary 
authorities for years to come. 
Nonetheless, it is my opinion that 
they will be forced, whether they 
like it or not, to adopt measures 
which will maintain money rates 
fairly close to present levels and 
at the same time prevent further 
increases in the volume of bank 
credit through the acquisition of 
Government issues. The actual re- 
duction of the swollen volume of 
deposits can then be accomplished 
through a carefully managed se- 
lective redemption program on the 
part of the Treasury. 


Banks Will Not Increase 
Holdings of Governments 


The net effect of the develop- 
ments I have described is that the 
commercial banks of the country 
have ceased to be buyers of Gov- 
ernment obligations; that is, while 
the banks will continue to make 
changes in their portfolios, on bal- 
ance they will not be able to buy 
additional Government securities 
as in the past. This means that 
from now on the capital market 
will be on an investment basis 
which makes an analysis of de- 
mand and supply factors neces- 
sary. So, let us now take a look 
at the probable supply and de- 
mand in the capital market to see 
if a substantial increase in the 
level of interest is indicated by 
the economic developments which 
are “just around the _ corner.” 
Everyone agrees that unquestion- 
ably the volume of funds seeking 
investment will be enormous. So, 
we do not have to waste any time 
on the supply side. The probable 
demand for the swollen supply of 
investment capital is the $64 ques- 
tion. Let us survey the larger 
potential demands, one by. one. 


1. Corporations. The business 
outlook is good and there will be 
some new issues. But, the demand 
will be relatively small because 
corporations, in general, have 
large cash balances and large 
holdings of securities in various 
unused reserves. And even if they 
do issue new securities, they may 
very well be common and pre- 
ferred stocks. With a boiling stock 
market, the proportion of bonds 
issued will probably be small. 


2. Construction. The shortages 
of materials and skilled labor 
which now plague and retard the 
building industry will not be 
solved overnight: Higher con- 
struction costs and selling prices 
will undoubtedly act as a brake 
on volume, also. Of course, ulti- 
mately there should be a sub- 
stantial demand for mortgage 
money. But may I remind you that 
the competition will be very keen 
for these mortgages. Savings 
banks, insurance companies, 
private lenders and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations 
will be right in there fighting for 
the available supply. 


3. States and Municipalities. 
Deferred construction will have to 
be financed at higher price levels. 
This will require more borrowing 
than would be necessary at the 
pre-war price level. But, I must 
point out that political subdivi- 
sions in general hold a substantial 
backlog of surplus funds, includ- 
ing large holdings of United States 
Government bonds, acquired with 
surplus tax revenues during the 
war. Of course, to the extent that 


the new highways, public build- 
ings, etc., are financed by the sale 
of present holdings of Govern- 
ment bonds, there is a demand for 
capital. In this respect, it is im- 
material. whether these political 
subdivisions sell their own issues 
or previously acquired United 
States issues. 

4. Shift of Government Securi- 
ties. Likewise, corporations and 
individuals have substantial hold- 
ings of Government securities 
which were purchased for tem- 
porary investment. These have not 
come into the investment market 


as rapidly as expected. The stead- 
ily rising’ prices which character- 
ized the Government bond market 
until about a month ago, pre- 
vented anticipated developments 
in this respect. In fact, it now 
seems clear that the sale of the 
Government bonds held for speci- 
fic purposes by corporations and 
individuals will be, in general, a 
gradual process; certainly it will 
be, as long as prices hold up on 
Government bonds. It is, however, 
quite possible that in the near 
future, when the: six-months tax 
period on the Victory Loan has 
elapsed, a number of the free 
riders will liquidate their hold- 
ing and cause further unsettle- 
ment in the market. 


5. Foreign. Foreign loans will 
be largely channeled through the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction. and Development. By 
the end of 1946, the Bank should 
begin to offer its own issues, or 
foreign. securities bearing’ its 
guarantee, in the capital market. 
If the international political sit- 
uation can be stabilized on a basis 
which will give world confidence, 
this demand on our capital market 
may total several billions of dol- 
lars. But that is a big IF. The 
whole thing is problematical, and 
it is quite a way in the future. 

6. United States Treasury. 
Higher tax revenues, reduced ex- 
penditures, prospects of balanced 
budgets and unexpectedly slow 
sale and redemption of Govern- 


ment bonds by the public and 


corporations, have removed the 
necessity for further Treasury 
borrowing in the near future. 


Even more important from the 
standpoint of the banks, the 





Treasury is in a position to use 
surplus cash to’ retire a. part of 
its maturities and to either refund 
the balance into (a) short-term 
issues or into (b) long-term is- 
sues. Refunding into short-term 
issues would place heavy pressure 
on long-term yields and cause a 
possible further increase in the 
price of the longer issues. If, on 
the other hand, conversion.is into 
244% issues, long-term rates will 
not change very much. To go a 
step further, refunding into long- 
term 212% coupon issues would 
probably cause a moderate drop 
in the price of present Treasury 
issues ineligible for bank purchase. 


Conclusion 


Parenthetically, I do not forsee 
a great demand from business or 
industry for bank credit of a con- 
ventional character. There will be 
a considerable demand for con- 
sumer loans, but the keenest com- 
petition you have ever known 
will keep these rates down. 

A careful study of all the fac- 
tors involved in the foregoing 
summary indicates that the sup- 
ply of capital and credit relative 
to the probable demand will be 
very large. It also indicates the 
almost complete dependence of 
the market on Treasury debt re- 
tirement and refunding policies. 
As to what these policies will be, 
the Tredsury cannot now say. 
Secretary Vinson and other Gov- 


ernment financial and monetary 
authorities have made it clear on 
numerous occasions that the Gov- 
ernment will not now, in fact, 
cannot now commit itself to a 
long-range policy with respect to 
interest rates, redemption, refund- 





ose 


ing and other aspects of debt — 
They very properly — 


management, 
reserve the right to “cut ,their 
cloth to fit.” It is increasingly 
necessary, therefore, for bankers 
to continue their close study, of 
developments in Government_fi- 
nance and the money market. . 


In closing, may I emphasize 
that, at present, changes in sup- 
ply, demand, and credit policy 
factors are taking place. In the 
entire situation, however, there is 
one thing of which we can _be 
certain: The Treasury does not 
want materially higher interest 
rates—and it is still in complete 
control of the money and capital 
markets. Therefore, the rate pat- 
tern on Government § securities 
will continue to range from % of 
1% on certificates to 242% on 
long-term non-bank eligible 
bonds. 





Samuel J. Story Now Is 
With Blewer, Heitner Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Samuel-~- J. ~ 


Story has become associated with 
Blewer, Heitner & Glynn, 320 
North Fourth Street. Mr. Story 
in the past was with Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co. for a number of 
years. 

ee 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has. announced the _ following 
weekly firm changes: Daniel. G. 
Condon retired from partnership 
in Garvin, Bantel & Co. on March 
3l1st. 





NEW ISSUE 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Riter & Co. 








Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


L. F. Rothschild & Co, 


This is not an Offering Circular. The Offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular, which 
should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. This is published on behalf of only those of 
the undersigned who are registered dealers in securities in this State, 


$15,000,000 


The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway 


First Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series B 
Dated February 1, 1946 


Principal and interest-unconditionally guaranteed by endorsement 


by Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company. 


The issue, sale and guaranty of these Bonds are subject to authorization 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act asdealers 
in securities and in which such Offering Circular may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 





Due February 1, 1986 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
R. S. Dickson. & Company 


Incorporated 


May 10, 1946, 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
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organization. 


The world is full of people who would like to do something only 
If you have one of them in your office 


they never get around to it. 


 SiePitios Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Theodore Roosevelt is quoted as having once said, “I'll pick a 
man up, but I'll be damned if I’ll carry him!” 
can apply to many different circumstances that all of us are bound 
te meet up with as we journey through life. 
where a man can’t be a leaner and make good—that’s in a sales 
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you won't have any trouble discovering him. You'll be so busy 


helping him get started that your own day will be half over before 
The best thing to do with such a person is let him go, 
Selling is one line of endeavor where a 


you know it. 
and the sooner the better. 


man must be his own self-starter. 


If he can’t work out his own 


campaigns, and see to it that he follows them through, the best sales 
manager in the world won’t be able to do it for him. 


There are also customers that want you to carry them around 


on your back. 


If you acquire too many of them they'll break your 


back. There are people who expect a salesman to cater to them in 
a manner which is out ef all proportion to the value of the business 


which they can offer. 


If you rendered the service to all your cus- 


tomers which they believe is coming to them you would need 48 hours 


in every day to do it. 
an account. 


Again, the best thing here is, get rid of such 
Time is much too valiable—and peace of mind likewise 


—to be constantly under fictivious obligations to anyone. 
They say money isn’t the only thing in life that counts, and of 


course no one doubts the truth of this old saying. 


time is a pretty important asset. 


But a salesman’s 
The way he uses, or abuses his 


time, adds up very neatly to the sum of the pleasure, and the money, 
that he gets from his job. That’s why it’s important that no one 
else around the office abuses YOUR TIME by making selfish demands 


upon it. 


It is one thing to be cooperative and friendly, but there are 


times when a man has to say NO and say it with a capital N. P 

Time that is spent in constructive thinking is not wasted. The 
top producers in every sales organization will verify that their best 
days have been when they planned their work. A new approach, a 
constructive idea which has been considered from every angle, and 
thoroughly thought through, before it was attempted in actual prac- 
tice, has sometimes meant more effort and solid concentrated work, 


than has been involved in consumating the transaction itself. 


If 


you are sitting at your desk trying to figure out an important deal, 
and right in the middle of what you are doing, some pest comes up 


to you and asks you to do him an 


inconsequential favor, that bird is 


stealing your valuable time and your money. That’s why you don’t 
want leaners around if you are a sales manager—your good men are 


too important to you. 


want them around—they have a habit of contaminating others. 


And if you are a salesman you certainly don’t 


A 


man who has developed strong work habits can lose them easily— 


all he needs is a little encouragement. 


It won’t be long until one of 


these fellows will have you doing what Teddy said he wouldn’t do— 
you'll be carrying him and you won't be getting any stronger while 


you do it. 





New Board to Handle 
Tax Refund Requests 


Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, Joseph D. Nunan, announced 
on May 7 establishment of a new 
board to handle applications for 
refunds of excess profits taxes 
under Section 722 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington. 
Many large taxpayers have con- 
tended that Section 722 has been 
almost inoperative because of ex- 
Cessive administrative caution. 
Mr. Nunan admitted that about 





10,000 cases still await disposition 
at this time, The Associated Press 
also said: 

The new board will be composed 
of 15 members, one of whom will 
serve as Chairman-- Mr. Nunan 
said it will consist “primarily of 
persons with broad, experience in 
accounting, tax -lawsoer economics 
and will be appointed from exist- 
ing bureau personnel as well as 
from other sources.” He said it 
would take over functions now 
exercised by the audit review 
divisions of the income tax unit, 
and in addition review field rec- 


ommendations in unagreed cases. 
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This shrewd aphorism 


But there is one place 











Dutch Postwar Rieconversion 


(Continued from page 2639) 
librium. To guarantee dynamic 
equilibrium it is necessary: 

(a) to balance the budget; 


(b) to keep the money income 
in accordance with the 
available goods; 

to abolish gradually the 
foreign exchange restric- 
tion and the éontrol of 
prices. 

Let me review the development 
regarding these three factors. It 
is easy to understand that a bal- 
ancing of the budget in a totally 
looted country as the Nether- 
lands, devastated in the east and 
the south, 10% inundated in the 
north and the west, is an im- 
mense task. Apart from this the 
administration was totally disor- 
ganized, as the country was for 
more than a year cut in three 
parts by war circumstances. 

Not before December last was 
the Minister of Finance able to 
give a review of the financial sit- 
uation, which showed a deficit for 
1944 of fl. 2,186 million ($800 mil- 
lion) on a total expense of fl. 3,712 
million ($1,400 million). On 
June 30th, 1945, the floating 
debt amounted to fl. 9,500 million 
($3,850 million), the provisionary 
budget for the second half-year of 
1945 was fl. 3,000 million ($1,200 
million), compared with fl. 1,600 
million ($600 million). The deficit 
had to be covered by the in- 
crease of savings-deposits with the 
Postal Saving Bank and postal ac- 
counts. As for the year 1946, the 
budget has still to be presented 
tc Parliament. 

The aim of the Minister of 
Finance is to cover the budget 
deficit of 1946, 1947, and 1948, by 
the savings of the people. But on 
the other hand the Treasury sub- 
sidizies (as is the policy of other 
countries, as England, France and 
Belgium), the rationed foods with 
about fl. 600 million ($150 mil- 
lion) a year, in order to keep 
prices low and thus to prevent 
price-wage increases that would 
otherwise become inevitable. 

The base of this budget policy is 
weak, but one has to keep in 
mind that far above the financial 
problem ranks the aim to restore 
as soon as possible—even sacri- 
ficing othodox budget and finan- 
cial principles—the economic life 
of the so greatly damaged coun- 
try and to repair her industrial 
equipment. 


(c) 


Economic Progress Relatively 
Good 


Owing to the traditional sense 
of the Dutch people to put its 
house economically in order, and 
through the efforts of the Minis- 
try of Reparation, headed by the 
world-famous engineer, Dr. Jo- 
hannes A. Ringers, builder of 
Amsterdam harbor and of the 
famous dike through the Zuyder- 
zee, it may be said that one year 
after the liberation, the economic 
revival in the Netherlands has 
made more progress than in any 
other occupied country. Indus- 
try is working 60% of normal 
capacity with good prospects to 
increase production substantially 
this year. The food situation has 
improved so much that the coun- 
try this year could be indepen- 
dent of overseas’ imports with 
the exception of grains, imports 
of which will take less than fl. 100 
million ($40 million) a year. 

There are good prospects that 
the subsidies on foods can be de- 
creased this year, contrary to 
other countries where these are 
still an increasing burden for the 
public finances. 


The emergency measures of the 
Ministry of Reparation have been 
immensely costly. In the reclaim- 
ing of the isle: of Walcheron, for 
instance, an amount of about 
fl. 100 million ($40 million) was 
involved—as Minister Ringers 
told me lately—and the total costs 
were a heavy burden for the Dutch 
Treasury. The fact that the com- 





ing budget will show a large 
gap between receipts and expend- 
itures is thus not disturbing; but 
of more significance is the direc- 
tion in which the public finances 
develop. After the first year of 
emergency finance and money 
purge, the financial as well as the 
economic aim meet on this main 
issue: to put the house in order 
and to live out of income; this to 
be accomplished by the adminis- 
tration as well as the man in the 
street. 

But as long as the Treasury 
spends more than its means, either 
from taxes or from private sav- 
ings, the money-income will be 
greater than the real national in- 
come, causing an increasing in- 
fluence towards higher prices, 
that must be met by more des- 
perate and therefore less efficient 
price-control. 


Bureaucracy Must Be Reduced 


The banknote circulation per 
December 1945 amounted to fl. 
1,100 million ($420 million), has 
since increased to fl. 2.2 billion 
($840 million) on April Ist, 
against which the Government 
deposits with the Netherlands 
Bank diminished from fl. 2,500 
million ($1 billion) to fl. 1,500 
million ($600 million). This defi- 
cit-financing cannot go on. The 
Minister of Finance in his mes- 
sage to the Parliament, which by 
a large majority urged the ut- 
most economy, admitted that dur- 
ing the transitory period with im- 
portant deficits, the monetary sit- 
uation needs more attention than 
in ordinary circumstances. The 
first’ period after the liberation 
needed a large bureaucratic ap- 
paratus. Thus the Military Ad- 
ministration, an emergency gov- 
ernment, established for the pe- 
riod of occupation of the country 
by the Allied forces, caused an 
expense estimated at nearly fl. 
70 million ($25 million). This ad- 
ministration is now liquidated and 
the Minister promised in a short 
time the liquidation of 27 depart- 
ments. Considering that the Com- 
mercial Department on May lst 
1940 employed 1963 officers, on 
July 1, 1945, 14,000, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, 11,772 officers, one can 
guess in what manner the bureau- 
cratic apparatus—which involves 
a cost of fl. 1,200 million ($485 
million) a year (that is about 
twice the total budget 10 years 
ago)—has grown. It is of the ut- 
most importance that this be re- 
duced to a level that the impov- 
erished nation can bear. It must 
be said that even the socialistic 
cabinet is working, although per- 
haps not hard enough, to reduce 
this bureaucratic apparatus. The 
socialistic Labour Party (Partij 
van den Arbeid) is urging, no less 
than other parties, a less bureau- 
cratic system. It is highly desir- 
able that the cabinet succeed in 
this action. If not, the results of 
the money purge may be endan- 
gered, and in consequence, a new 
and more dangerous inflationary 
movement may be the resvlt. 





The Increase in Circulation 


The increase of the banknote 
circulation is often said to be 
caused by the preference of the 
public for cash above deposits 
after the money purge. 

This cannot be the reason for the 
increase of the circulation as the 
sum paid into the savings banks 
showed an important increase 
during recent months. 


Paid into Paid into 
Post. Sav. Oth. Sav. 


Banks Banks 

(in millions florins) 
October, 1945- = 10.- 
November ---- 5.8 13.1 
December ---- 9.3 12.7 
January, 1946- 20.1 26.5 
February ---- 22.9 22.6 


These figures are also an indi- 
cation of the confidence of the 
public in the stability of the me- 
dium of exchange. 

Notwithstanding that all stocks 
are depleted and that there is a 
real scramble for goods, one can- 
not say the typical inflation psy- 
chology prevails: i.e., when peo- 
ple refuse to hold cash and try to 
buy commodity values to safe- 
guard themselves against the dim- 
inishing purchasing power of 
money. 

On the other hand, there is no 
tendency to save money. The sav- 
ing campaign of the Minister of 
Finance, inaugurated along the 
British pattern during the war, is 
meaningless in a looted country 
like Holland with a population 
that is highly individualistic and 
eager to replenish its wardrobe. 
The desire for a well-filled ward- 
robe—and generally to fill up 
private equipment—was and is 
characteristic of the mentality of 
the Dutch people. 

A more imminent cause of an 
inflation — consisting of an en- 
hancement of the general price 
level—lies in the wage increases 
last year. Owing to the shortage of 
skilled labor and the rise in 
the costs of living, wages in- 
creased. This was partly neces- 
sary. The expenses for the week- 
ly rations (of about 2,200 calories) 
plus the cost of dwelling, gas, 
electricity and other necessities of 
life were for an average family of 
four persons at Amsterdam about 
fl. 40 ($16), without consideration 
for any expense for textiles, 
shoes or other clothing. The wage 
of an adult in a non-skilled job 
was only about fl. 30.- ($12). 
The general output however was 
still on too low a level to make 
even these wages fully usable. 


Owing to the lack of coordina- 
tion in the wage policy, the wage- 
situation was as chaotic as the 
price-situation. Since the begin- 
ning of this year however there is 
more stability in the wage-situa- 
tion and there have been no ma- 
jor wage conflicts. 

The prices of many products are 
lowered under control by the 
Office of Price Administration, 
but prices are still far above their 
pre-war level. This is shown in 
the following table: 





1945 —— 1946 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Wholesale prices 1938/39 
(gen’l. index) = 100 194.7 205.6 211.4 216.7 wow 
id. (raw materials 1938/39 
& semi-products) 100 202.6 202.3 202.8 203.1 — 
id. (finished 1938/39 
products) = 100 199.6 217.6 222.4 231.1 malts 
id. (food) (1924/29 
100) 133 138 143 153 _— 
Wage-index (May 1940 
== 100) 132 132 140 140 145 


As to the costs of living there 
is no general index for the whole 
country: the average of 6 individ- 
ual cities in September last was 
161.8. The Statistical Bureau of 
Amsterdam publishes a monthly 
review of the real expenses of a 
family of four persons: 


EXPENSES OF A FAMILY OF 4 PERSONS 


Other 
Food Expenses Total 
1945 Oct, f1.19.96 f1.13.875 fl. 33.835 
Nov. 18.61 21.33 39.94 
Dec. 18.47 22.09 40.56 
1946 Jan. 15.02 25.40 40.42 
Feb 15.42 25.825 41.245 


These figures are highly inter- 
esting. 


They show that the ex- 








penses for food are indeed de- 
clining. Other expenses are rising. 
As wages have risen by 10% since 
October, the rise of the total ex- 
penses by more than 20% means 
that the average adult workman 
cannot buy the allotted textiles 
and shoes. This is a serious social 
problem. The decline of the costs 
of food however is a Satisfactory 
phenomenon and very promising 
for the general outlook of the de- 
velopment of the price-level. This 
is especially so if one keeps in 
mind that in the coming months 
the agricultural production will 
be so abundant that export of 
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vegetables and fruit will be nec- 
essary. 

The OPA policy has up till now 
been to control the fixing of 
prices; it allows price calculation 
along economic lines, trying to 
narrow the margins (which is feas- 
ible if sales increase) to urge 
standardization and other meas- 
ures to obtain lowering of prices. 


A natural downward trend of 
the price level can only be 
achieved by a greater output as a 
result of an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labour and capital 
under maintaining the actual level 
of wages. 


Relaxing Price Control 


Now the OPA policy has some- 
what changed: it is the intention 
of the OPA to let prices be free, 
if possible. The first experiment 
in this direction met with great 
success: in mid-April prices of 
vegetables were free, the result 
being a sharp decline. Such 
measures are to be greeted as the 
first steps towards a more free 
commerce and to natural equi- 
librium. 

The lessening of price control is 
the best measure against the 
black market which has dimin- 
ished in the sphere of food, but 
remains in textiles, shoes, cigar- 
ettes and luxuries as diamonds 
and furs, where prices are far 
above prewar. Partly this is a 
worldwide phenomenon, partly 
the result of the foreign exchange 
restrictions which prevent im- 
port and spending abroad. The 
prospects for the abolition of 
these restrictions are still far off 
as foreign exchange is very 
scarce. The Minister of Trade, 
Hendrik Vos, plans for 1946 an 
import of fl. 3 billion ($1.2 
billion), an export of fl. 1 billion 
($400 million), but it is very 
doubtful whether this aim will be 
achieved. The Dutch industries, 
with exception of a few specialized 
companies such as Philips Works, 
are only on a small scale able to 
export; and the difficulties for the 
Treasury to obtain foreign loans 
are great, notwithstanding that 
there are signs that foreign loans 
for purely commercial purposes 
are available. 


Stock Exchange Reopens 

The Minister of Finance is will- 
ing to use for his financing 
a part of our investments in 
American securities and of our 
dollar deposits by voluntary liqui- 
dation. Therefore he allowed the 
Amsterdam Stock Exchange to 
reopen on May 10 for trading 
in shares and foreign securities, 
but the obstruction against liqui- 
dation is great: the transfer of 
our dollar-deposits, mainly the 
working capital of our overseas 
trade, would deprive the latter of 
the means to participate anew in 
international commerce. 


It would mean reinvestment in 
Dutch industry, that has only 
small ch2nces on the international 
markets. This makes _ capital 
much less profitable than it could 
be if used in international trade, 
for centuries the main source of 
the income of Holland. A revival 
of international trade as planned 
by the International Trade Organ- 
ization will be heartily welcomed 
by Holland as this will create the 
possibility of an expansion of 
world trade. 

The economic conditions in 
Holland are relatively satisfac- 
tory: economic life shows a re- 
covery; the price and wage situa- 
tion seems to reach an equilibri- 
um on a level that is in accord- 
ance with the rate of exchange 
and international standards. The 
most difficult problems are in 
public finance and in foreign ex- 
change restrictions. 


The return to a sound budget 
policy brings a three-fold reward: 
it promotes a stable internal posi- 
tion and it enlarges the interna- 
tional confidence in the final 


restoration of the Netherlands, : 


thus paving the way for abolish- 
ing foreign exchange restrictions 
in the future. 


Budget 


(Continued from page 2639) 
every enlisted man, nor of the 
fact that the number of civilian 
employees does not decline in 
proportion to the raise of their 
payrolls, and other unforeseen 
items. What is involved in the 
pending Wagner - Ellender - Taft 
housing bill alone might have 
been enough for a “normal” defi- 
cit. Postponement of public 
works is one factor in cutting the 
current deficit; but their accumu- 
lation adds to next year’s dis- 
bursements, and at rising costs at 
that, witnessed by hundreds of 
recent contractors’ bids on munici- 
pal projects averaging 20% to 50% 
above the cities’ own estimates. 
Also, the outlays for “internation- 
al finance” as planned for 1946 
and 1947 ($2.5 and $1.7 billions, 
respectively) are scarcely com- 
mensurate to the foreign emer- 
gencies and requests for funds— 


many and Japan only—to say 
nothing of the cost to disperse the 
gathering Russian clouds which 
might involve vast new expendi- 
tures. 


Inflation and Deficit 


Potentially, the most important 
factor affecting the budget is the 
tempo of price increases. Already, 
they keep the national income on 
the dizzy $160 billion level, and 
might raise it further. That means 
substantially greater tax revenues 
than expected, in spite of reduced 
tax rates, and substantially en- 
hanced expenditures, too. In an 
inflationary race between the two 
sides of the budget, the spending 
side wins invariably, the more so, 
the faster prices rise. (With labor 
troubles thrown into the bargain, 
revenues might lag far behind ex- 
penditures.) As the price struc- 
ture is being distorted by the un- 
evenly progressing inflation, and 
one losing income or consumer 
category after the other yells for 
relief: more subsidies, higher pay, 
better parity prices, bigger public 
works, etc., will be the unfailing 
answer. The budget has to be 
strained accordingly, and also to 
overcome the obstacles which the 
inflation puts in the way of full 
production. 


That is the curse of inflation: it 
is born out of deficits; once it 
grows to “maturity” it necessitates 
more deficits to correct the in- 
equities and frictions it creates, 
thus causing in turn more infla- 
tion. The vicious circle can be 
broken by a ruthless deflationary 
policy only, which is not likely to 
occur in the next 14 months. In 
the meantime, the deficit might be 
mitigated by this or that economy 
measure of Congress, by invig- 
orated surplus sales, and (as 
mentioned before) by  auto- 
matically increasing tax revenues, 
perhaps even by some new taxes 
(?). A balanced budget is possible 
for a short while, but beyond that 
its chances are pretty low. Good 
enough, under the circumstances. 
if the deficit is kept in narrow 
confines. 


Nominal Debt Liquidation 
At any rate, the possibility of 
reducing the near-astronomical 
debt out of current budgetary 
surpluses is rather remote. It is 
being reduced by drawing on the 


Treasury’s cash balances—‘like 
drawing on one’s savings account 
to meet an overdraft on the check- 
ing account,” to quote Senator 
Bridges. The nonsensical Morgen- 
thau policy of hoarding unneeded 
bank balances, and paying inter- 
est on the loans which produced 
them, is being gradually reversed. 
In the course of March and early 
April the gross national debt has 
been cut by $5.9 billions (2.1%). 
How far will this nominal debt- 
deflation go? And how does it 
| affect the financial set-up, 
especially the banks? 





$800 millions needed to feed Ger- | 





and Money Market 


The answer to the first question 
is easy enough. The Treasury is 
not in the position of a banker 
who has to keep a _ substantial 
liquid reserve against its current 
liabilities, since it always can 
borrow—in ultimate resort from 
the central bank. There is no 
need, therefore, to hold cash 
balances beyond what was usual 
before the war. Even so, the 
prospective deficit limits the 
margin available for further debt 
redemption in the next 14 months 
to another 8 billions or so. 


Deposit Deflation? 

The consequent reduction of 
bank deposits must be limited ac- 
cordingly, with no repercussions 
to be expected in the trend of 
commodity prices. The amounts 
at stake are too small in compari- 
son to the monetary volume: a 
shrinkage of total Treasury bal- 
ances so far (between Jan. 2 and 
May 3) of $6.8 billions, which 
can be barely more than dupli- 
cated without exhausting the 
Treasury balances available for 
this purpose, brings about a neg- 
ligible “deflation.” The impact of 
their loss on the banks is reduced 
by the fact that they hold no 
reserves against those balances; 
as to the Fed, with its virtually 
unlimited lending capacity, the 
impact is nil. But even such a 
nominal deflation might affect 
the money market, depending 
upon the procedure of the debt 
liquidation, and other circum- 
stances, such as the coincident 
tax payments, rise or decline of 
commercial loans, etc. 

Four procedures may be dis- 
tinguished: 

(A) If the Treasury pays for 
maturing certificates held by the 
Reserve System by drawing on its 


balances with that same system, 
then of course, the money market 
is not affected, since both the 
assets and the liabilities of the 
member institutions remain un- 
touched. 

(B)I£f on the other hand, the 
payment is made by transferring 
Treasury balances from the banks 





to the Fed, then the banks lose 
reserves and the money market 
will be tightened. 


(C) The same happens if the 
“redeemed” securities are taken 
from non-bank portfolios and paid 
for with the war loan accounts; 
in this case the shift of deposits 
from governmental to customers’ 
accounts compels the banks to put 
up fresh reserves. They may lose 
additional reserves to the Fed if 
the customers pump bonds out of 
the Fed, using their check deposits 
for payment. The shrinkage of 
excess reserves may drive the 
banks into selling certificates or 
borrowing from the Fed. 

(D) If the Treasury applies its 
account at a bank to finance the 
payment of debt to the same or 
another commercial bank, then 
the banking community loses 
deposits but not reserves; and the 
money market is not affected. 

The reduction in Government 
security portfolios “and the ac- 
companying withdrawals by the 
Treasury of war-loan deposits 
from the member banks caused a 
general tightening of bank reserve 
positions,’ the National City 
Bank comments. To be sure, the 
tightening was caused less by 
these operations per se, as rather 
by the roundabout shifting of 
deposits (as under B and C 
above). At any rate, the tem- 
porary “deflation” was of little 
more than speculative relevance 
to the interest rate structure in 
a highly manipulated monetary 
system, even though member 
banks lost 33% of their excess 
reserves, which fell from $1.22 
to $0.82 billions between early 
February and April 10, while de- 
posits declined by $2.9 billions, and 
their Government bond portfolios 
by $3.03 billions (—6%). Since, 
demand deposits have gone up 
again, and so did excess reserves. 


Deposits Likely to Rise Again 


As mentioned before, this proc- 
ess has not a long way to go from 


here any more. Should in the 
meantime (a) the deficit rise un- 
expectedly, or (b) a great deal of 
cash return from circulation, (c) 





the net redemption of savings 
bonds accelerate substantially, and 
(d) the impending commercial 
credit expansion get started— 
while the authorities still debate 
whether or not to check it—bank 
funds may resume soon again the 
long-run trend that has trebled 
net deposits since the 1929 peak 
and multiplied them by almost 
4.000% since 1890. Briefly, the 
deposit “shrinkage” cannot. be 
more than very moderate, and a 
temporary one at that; short of 
a real monetary deflation; it 
should be reversed before the 
end of fiscal 1947. But the effect 
on individuai banks’ current 
earnings may be _ appreciable, 
since a relatively smali number 
of big city institutions will bear 
the brunt of this “deflation.” 


More Gold in Sight 


Then, too, the prospect of rising 
gold imports is worth considere- 
tion. The recent flash of fan- 
tastically rich fields in the 
Orange Free State (South Africa) 
—allegedly over 60 ounces of gold 
per ton of ore, as against % ounce 
at Hollinger’s, Canadian mine of 
highest grade ore—is only one, if 
most spectacular, example. In 
Canada and Latin America, as in 
Transvaal and partly even in this 
country, feverish and often suc- 
cessful prospecting is under way; 
Russia and Australia announce 
the prospects of greatly expand- 
ing production. Of course, it may 
take years before even the most 
favorable prospects are actually 
producing in quantities; shortage 
of machinery and labor, and high- 
er costs in general, may delay the 


rise of output (unless subsidies, 
early devaluations or gold sales 
on free markets come to its 
aid). But rise it must, thus add- 
ing fuel to the world-wide infla- 
tionary trend, and it has few 
places to go other than the vaults 
of the U.S. Treasury. That flow 
might be delayed, too, by our gen- 
erous credits abroad, and short- 
ages and inflated prices at home 
(or by a new war). But in the 
long run, gold imports loom on 





the horizon—and further growth 
of our bank deposit volume. 
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ferred demands developed, both at} aracont of veterans’ benefits to 


(Continued from first page) 
peace treaty has not been made, 
and no one would claim that there 
ispeace in the world today. Pales- 
tine seethes with the hatreds of 
contending groups. There is 
armed unrest in Egypt and Brit- 
ish India. Chinese and Russians 
are at each other’s throats in 
Manchuria. One hundred and 
fifty million Europeans and count- 
less millions of Chinese and In- 
dians stagger on the verge of 
starvation. 

At home, the nation faces slow 
paralysis for lack of coal. Rail- 


road workers threaten to stop the | 


trains. Airline pilots ask sal- 
aries up to $16,000 a year for fly- 
ing four-motored transport plartes. 
Black markets flourish and tax 
evasion is rampant. 

We are reaping the grim and 
inevitable harvest of war—unrest, 
disillusionment, cynicism, and a 
low determination to ‘‘get as much 
as possible and get it now.” 
Clearly, this is the psychologica! 
aftermath of war. It is something 
that cannot be explained purely 
in economic terms. But it pro- 
foundly affects the curve of busi- 
ness activity and the 
welfare of the people. 


Two Depression Threats 

As I see it, there are two ways 
in which this country could in the 
near future repeat the sharp de- 
pression that came 18 months 
after the Armistice to World War 
1: continuance of industrial war- 
fare in key industries, and sharp 
orice inflation. . Indeed, under 
current conditions, failure ~to 
make industrial peace could itself 
produce sharp price inflation, and 
subsequent collapse. Strikes re- 
duce the flow of income, but they 
also augment shortages of goods. 
They lead people who still have 
imeomes and savings to despair of 
satisfying their wants at reason- 
able prices, and to throw their 
money into the markets in a wild 
scramble for goods. 

My task today is to deal with 
the problem of price aad employ- 
ment stability.. I do not propose 
a specific solution to the current 
labor difficulties, for I have not 
appraised the issues. Yet certain 
principles are clear. No organiza- 
tion of businesses, farmers, or 
workers should be permitted to 
damage the health, welfare and 
safety of the nation. No group 
should ever be able to place the 
entire American economy in 
jeopardy. A stop must be put 
ta the recklessness with which 
great private organizations are 
using their immense powers. Hav- 
‘ing endowed iabor unions with 
unparalleled power, the nation 
must place upon them commen- 
surate responsibilities. A free so- 


economic | 


|ciety cannot endure on any other 
| basis. 


} 
| Mus; Promote Common Welfare 


Apart from applying these fun- 
|damental principles, all groups in 
|our economy need to recapture 
'the spirit of cooperation and con- 
sideration for the common wel- 

fare that once existed. Other peo- 
ples of the world are looking to 
| America to lead them out of the 
| confusion and despair that sur- 
rounds them. The years ahead 
ean be years of aomestic prosper- 
ity and world leadership for the 
United States, if we Keep our 
;}economy strong and productive. 
Let us not throw away this op- 
portunity. It may come but once. 


il. The Problem of Sustained | 


Prosperity 

In peace and in war the Ameri-| 
| can economy has demonstrated its 
| great capacity to produce and to 
expand. But it has not yet demon- | 
' strated a capacity to maintain pro- 
duction and employment at high | 
}and expanding levels. For the 
span of our national eeonomic his- 
tory in which there are good} 
measurements, the record shows | 
that there have been five, ten, and | 
even fifteen-year periods when | 
jobs were abundant and goods and | 
| services were produced at some- 
| thing near capacity levels. But | 
|these periods of growth and pros- | 
| perity were periodically inter- 
| rupted by severe depression and 
| unemployment, which took a 
| heavy toll in~ business failures, | 
|farm and home mortgage fore-| 
closures, blasted careers, idleness, | 
and want. 
Long and severe depression has | 
not been a burden borne only by | 
this generation of. Americans. The 
United States.-has had prolonged | 
| periods of failure to utilize its full | 
| potential of manpower and physi- | 
_ cal resources in the 1870s, in the 
1890s, and immediately prior to 
| World War I. History seems to in- 
| dicate that periodic depression is 
a chronic and not an acute disease 

of our industrialized economy. 


Previous Depressions 
True, the depressions of the past 
25 years, which are within the 
memories of most of us, appear to 
have been sharper and more dam- 
|aging than those of earlier days. 


The depression of 1920-21 brought | ?.7.°* 
reduction in physical vol-| litical 
ume of production; that of 1929-32 | 
that of | 


a 25% 
brought a 50% reduction; 
1937-38 brought a 25% decline. 
There“is much evidence to support 
the view that -the -vidlence of 
swings in business activity has in- 
| creased, as our economy has be- 
come richer and a growing frac- 
tion of production has consisted of 
durable goods, the demand for 
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~How Can We Avoid “Boom and Bust’ Economy? 


which is postponable. It is a so- 
| bering fact that, during the most 
| recent depression of 1937-38, the 
| drop in business activity per unit 
|of time was sharper and faster 
| than ever before, and that the 
might have gone 


| downswing 
|much further had not the re- 


|armament of Europe to meet the 
| threat of Hitler caused vast orders 
for munitions to be placed in this 
country beginning in 1938. 


World Living in Fear 
|. Now, as we are passing through 
| the threes of econamic transition 
following World War II, many 
| Americans are haunted by the fear 
that, after a few years of high- 
level production to catch-up with 
unsatisfied’ demands . that arose 
during the war years, there wil 
be another period of prolonged 
and severe unemployment. Other 
nations share these uncertainties. 
The principal reason why Britain 
has hesitated to re-establish free 
trading relationships with the rest 


| of the world, as she is required to 


do under the Bretton Woods and 
British loan agreements, is her 
fear that another. depression in 
the United States will, after a few 
years, so reduce markets for her 
products and -those of other trad- 
ing nations as to seriously un- 
stabilize the entire world. 

Fear of economic instability is 
the greatest single obstacle to 
long-range planning for expanded 
production and~- investment by 
American businesses. It is the most 
important single hurdle to the re- 
building of free, competitive 
markets for world trade. For the 


| sake of our ewn prosperity, and 


for the sake of building the kind 
of a peaceful world -that Ameri- 
cans want to live in, we must in 
the future avoid a.“boom and 
bust” economy in the United 
States. But we must prevent se- 
vere depressions for still another 
reason. The American people will 
not again tolerate prolonged un- 
employment on a large scale. 


| Should it emerge, they will insist 


upon prompt action by the na- 
tional government. If ‘well-con- 
sidered and acceptable policies for 
coping with depression have not 
then been devised, ill-considered 
policies will be put into effect. 
The end-results of those policies 
be severe damage or de- 
struction of our economic and po- 
institutions and our lib- 
erties. 


How Government Can Aid 
Business 


It is my belief that public pol- 
icies can be devised for prevent- 
|ing extreme fluetuations in busi- 
ness activity, and for maintaining 
production and employment at 
reasonably high and expanding 


| levels, within the framework of a 
| free-market, 
| nomic system. I propose briefly to 


competitive  eco- 
outline the nature of some of 
those -policies, particularly those 
the monetary and _ fiscal 
spheres. They fall, it seems to me, 
into two general categories, sep- 
arable for purposes of discussion 
but closely connected with each 
other in actuality: First, economic 
policies for the postwar transition 
period; Second, economic policies 
for the long run. 


Ill. Economic Policies for the 
Transition Period 


The great economic problem of 
the postwar transition is not un- 
employment, as many people 
thought a year ago, but commod- 
ity price inflation. The probabil- 
ities are that keeping prices from 
rising too rapidly will be a lead- 
ing economic problem for a num- 
ber of years. This is a direct, and 
‘perhaps inevitable, conséquence of 
World War. II and the way in 
which it was financed. Between 
1939 and 1945, the quantity of 
cash and demand deposits in the 
(hands of consumers and businesses 
| nearly tripled, the national ‘in- 
come doubled, and very large de- 





-demands for 
goods, such as food, clothing, tex- | 





home and abroad, for almost every. 
kind of durable goods. Indeed, the 
many non-durable 


tiles and services are above those 
that our economic machine can 
satisfy at current price levels. The 
result is that prices are being 
pulled strongly upward by ex- 
panded money demand. Concur- 
rently, they are being pushed up 
by rising wage and material costs. 


Price Inflation Already Serious 


about prices that are being gen- 
erally overlooked in current dis- 
cussion. First, there has already 
occurred price inflation of serious 
proportions. Second, the danger of 
further large increases in prices is 
great and immediate. Third, price 
inflation of the magnitude that is 
in sight. would have grave social 
consequences. 

We still talk about inflation in 


the future tense and ask whetiver | 
it can be “prevented.” We are-new 
one year past V-E day. Tie fact is | 


that there has been a substantial 
rise in prices that just 
matches the rise .that occurred 
within a year after the “Armistice 


of November, 1918. Since 1939-the | 


all-commodity index of wholesale 
prices of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has risen about 40%. In- 
dustrial common stock prices have 
risen 60%. Farm and urban real 


estate prices in many centers have | 


doubled. The cost of living index 
is up 33%; but no one takes this 
index too seriously today, in view 
of the marked deterioration in 
quality, curtailment of service, 
and absence from the stores of 
many low-priced lines of mer- 
chandise that figure heavily in the 
cost of living index. We know that 
Americans spent twice as much 
money for food in 1945 as they 
spent in 1939, but received very 
little more food per capita, which 
suggests that food prices have just 
about doubled, if they 
measured properly. 


Future Price Prospects 
The cold fact that prices have 
risen substantially, and by much 


more than is generally recognized, | 


leads one to ask whether further 
large increases in the level 
prices are in prospect. Without 
making any prediction, it can be 
said that; if the amount of money 
now in the hands of the public 
were circulated with the same ve- 
locity obtained prior to the 
war, 


as 


Let me repeat this: If the public 
should return to the same habits 


of using money that it followed in | 
if physical volume of | 


1940, and 
production rises to something 
near capacity figures, a further 
rise of 50 to 60% in the wholesale 
prices would occur. Fortunately, 
shortages of goods of good quality, 
and uncertainty about the future, 


so far have kept a large part of | 


the increased supply of cash and 
bank deposits comparatively idle. 
Money has had an abnormally low 
velocity of circulation. Our hope 
for reasonably stable prices in the 
future lies in reducing the quan- 
titv of money in the public’s hands, 
and preventing its velocity of use 
from rising. 

The rise in cost of living that 
has already occurred, quite apart 
from that which is in prospect, 
has had serious social conse- 
quences. 


Expects Increased GI Benefits 

There is a vast inarticulate body 
of peovle whose dollar incomes do 
not rise quickly, if at all, with 
higher prices. Inflation is taxing 
away the substance of their exis- 
tence. They include millions 
old-age pensioners and annuitants; 
teachers, professors, white-collar 
workers, and last—but far from 


least—war veterans whose bene- | 


fits under the G. I. Bill will 
shrink steadily in’ purchasing 
power as price inflation contin- 
ues. I will not be surprised to see 
a large upward adjustment in the 


|after 
: as | inflation 

WIS aKe fevers Sie . . > e 
I wish to make several points | ing influence of the middle élass. 
}centre 
\led directly to Hitler and dicta- 


compensate for higher prices. 


But concern for price inflation 
ought to be shared by everybody. 
Severe price inflation redistrib- 
utes income and wealth so in- 
equitably as between those with 
fixed dollar incomes and those 
with variable dollar incomes as 
to weaken the fabric of demo- 
eratic government. I do not have 
in mind cases of explosive infla- 
tion, such as that of Germany 
World War I, where price 
destroyed. the stabiliz-~ 





to the 


that 


become 
ferment 


permitted it 
of. political 


and 


torship. I think Of the creeping 
inflation in France, where’ the 
French france has. been falling -in 
purchasing power more or Jess 
steadily for 30 years, With a con- 
sequent weakness of the sqcial 
fabric, 

Pas: Trend of Commodity, Prices 


When we look back over the 
histery of the United States dur- 


ling the past. 150 years, we find 
about | 


that this nation has not. yet been 
able to avvid an increase in com- 
modity prices of more than 100% 
as a result of a major war. Prices 
deubled during and immediately 
after the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, the Civil War, and 
World War I. The cause of these 
doubled price jevels was in each 
case the same—e vast increase in 
spending -by the Federal Govern- 
ment financed in large part by in- 





were | 


of | 


it would support a further | 
large increase in wholesale prices. | 


of | 


creases in the quantity of money. 
The increase in Federal spending 


}and in the quantity of money dur- 


‘ing World War II has been fully 
as great as in the preceding 
major wars. How, then, can the 
nation prevent further price in- 
| flation? 


Production Not Inflation Antidote 
It is widely held that price in- 
flation can be smothered in an 
avalanche of production. The 
|'NAM holds to this view. Mr. 
| Bowles said recently: “Let’s get it 
junmistakably clear that all-out 
production is the only (sic) an- 
iswer to inflation.” Mr. Bowles is 
wrong. All-out production is cer- 
tainly a good thing; but it is not 
the only answer to inflation, and 
|it may even not be a partial an- 
iswer to it. When production ex- 
|pands, so do payments of wages 
/and salaries and dividends and 
|profits. The very act of produc- 
‘tion creates the purchasing power 
to buy its product. Expanded 
production means an expanded 
flow of current income, and cur- 
|rently-received dollars are spend- 
ing power in addition to the now- 
idle dollars lving in potkets, 
safety deposit boxes, and banks. 
It is quite possible that the ap- 
|pearance of larger supplies of 
|better goods on shelves may re- 
|assure consumers that their wants 
will eventually be satisfied, and 
will make them willing to forego 
'a little longer the spending of 
their savings and their current 
incomes. But we cannot be sure 
of this. The expanded incomes 
that accompany expanded pro- 
duction may also lead people to 
be freer in spending their sav- 
ings, so that the result of all-out 
production would be an increased 
velocity of circulation of money 
and more upward pressure on 
prices. 
Price Control Ignores 
Fundamentals 


Another current notion is that 
regulation of prices by OPA can 
prevent further inflation. I be- 
lieve that OPA controls can re- 
tard the inflationary. process and 
should be kept on some goods 
and services .for.a limited time. 
|'But OPA combats the symptom 
rather than the cause of price 1n- 
flation, and is becoming less ef- 
fective every day. OPA is being 
|asked to carry a far heavier bur- 
‘den of responsibility for price 
| stability it should bear. 
Direct price control is being used 
‘as an excuse for evading the re- 
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spons‘bility of following non-in- 
flationary monetary fiscal and 
wage policies. A Government | 
which permits politically power- | 
ful labor and agricultural groups | 
to raise the prices of their serv- 
ices, while it holds down the 
closely-related prices of the goods 
and services of other economic 
‘groups, is not being honest. The 
first step in any real program to 
prevent further price inflation is 
an unswerving policy of forbid- 
ding any wage increases with 
price-inflationary consequences. 





Must Restrict Money Supply 

But the present situation. calls 
for much more than simple hon- 
esty in the administration of wage 
and price control. It calls for 
strongly deflationary monetary 
and fiscal policy, which aims to. 
reduce the quantity of money in 
circulation and to prevent its 
velocity of use from rising. The 
two basic methods of accom- 
plishing these results are to cre- 
ate a substantial surplus in the 
Federal budget, and to tighten 
the money markets. These meas- 
ures will be considered painful in 
some quarters, but it is high time 
that we stopped shadow-boxing 
with the problem. 

Prevention of further price in- 
flation requires not merely a 
balancing of the Federal budget, 
but the prompt development of a 
substantial surplus. Let us can- 
didly face the implications of 
this policy. They include a con- 
tinuance of present taxes as a 
minimum. They mean abandon- 
ment, for the time being, of plans 
for large new public works and 
expanded Government § services, 
and a rigorous pruning of Federal 
expenditures all along the line. 
Desirable as many of these ex- 
penditures may be, they are out 
of step with the needs of the 
times. 


a 


Interest Rate Increase Essential 

A rise in interest rates is also a 
necessary part of a real anti-in- 
flationary program, along with 
other measures to enable the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities to recap- 
ture the control of the money 
markets they lost during five 
years of war finance. Commer- 
cial banks now have such large 
holdings of Government secur- 
ities that they can get cash to 
replenish their reserves almost 
without limit, by selling Govern- 
ment bonds to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. So long as the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks continue to 
buy Government securities at such 
times and in such quantities as 
will prevent their price from 
falling, in an effort to help the 
Treasury borrow money at ab- 
normally low rates, a tight money 
policy is impossible. 

Higher money rates are resisted 
for a variety of reasons. It is 
often said that the Federal budg- 
et will not stand the strain of a 
higher interest cost on a $280 bil- 
lion dollar debt. The answer to 
this argument is simply that the 
Federal budget can much less 
stand the strain of the larger ap- 
propriations that will be neces- 
sary for the military establish- 
ment, veterans and agricultural 
aids, public works, and regular 
departments, if further price in- 
flation occurs! Even a 50% rise 
in the present $5 billion annual 
interest on the national debt 
would add less to a $25 billion 
Federal budget than a 10% rise 
in the cost of goods and services 
purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Sees Need for More Credit 


Another contention is_ that 
higher interest rates and a tighter 
money market would not mod- 
erate price inflation today, be- 
cause businesses and other bor- 
rowers are so liquid they do not 
need to borrow in order to spend 
more. I disagree. Assuming ex- 
pansion of production to a high 
level of employment, and assum- 


ing that price increases already 
in prospect materialize, I estimate 





jfamounis of credit from banks a1 


that the rehabilitation of plant) low four million—and the United | 


and the rebuilding of inventories 
and consumer receivables will not 
only require ali ot the excess cash 
of business, but will requive larg? 
id 
other sources in addition. Higner 
money rates would thereiore 
curb the borrowings of businesses 
State and local governments, and 
consumers, and would tend to re- 
duce upward pressure on prices. 
It is pointed out that in 1921, 
after the end of World War I, gov- 
ernment securities sold down in 
the 80s to yield 5.67%, but this 
high y-.eld did not deter investors 
from cashing their bonds. There- 
fore, it is argued, higher interest 
rates now would not induce the 
public to invest in government 
securities, or discourage them 
from cashing their bonds and 
spending the proceeds. In my view 
toe present s.tuation is not par- 
allel with that in 1921. Very sharp 
price inflation up to May, 1920, 
and a subsequent collapse and de- 
pression, brought about many ne- 
cessitous sales of government 
bonds by illiquid businesses and 
individuals. Necessitous sales are 
not probable today. It is likely 
that market depreciation of gov- 
erament bonds today, resulting 
from higher money rates, would 
cause many holders to refrain 
from cashing them till maturity, 
and would reduce the volume of 
spending. Higher money rates 
would also have the effect of mod- 
erating further increases in prices 
of common stocks by making Fed- 
eral securities relatively more at- 
tractive investments for individ- 
uals. This would prevent further 
stock market profits, which make 
stockholders feel more prosperous 
and spend more freely out of their 
current incomes. 


Higher Rates Will Not Endanger | 


Bond Portfolios 

Still another argument ad- 
vanced by those who desire to 
perpetuate low money rates is that 
the solvency of financial institu- 
tions might be jeopardized by 
market depreciation of their Fed- 
eral bond portfolios. That this is a 
pure bogey is best demonstrated 
by the fact that many leading 
bankers and life insurance execu- 
tives have been outspoken in 
their demand for higher interest 
rates. Life insurance companies 
are not compelled to dispose of 
government bonds before matur- 
ity, nor are commercial bonds. The 
average maturity of commercial 
bank holdings of government 
bonds is now only about four 
years. A further increase in bank 
deposits is more probable than a 
decline. Hence banks generally 
can let their holdings of govern- 
ment bonds run to maturity, and 
would not be damaged by market 
depreciation in the interim. 


Budget Surplus and Tight Money 
to Combat Inflation 

A budgetary surplus and a 
tighter money market are essen- 
tial weapons for combating price 
inflation, and their use is entirely 
feasible. Moreover, because their 
operation is broad and indirect, 
they are eminently desirable in a 
free-market economy. Strong fis- 
cal and monetary action to reduce 
spending will take the strain off 
direct price control. Those who 
tolerate a continuance in infla- 
tionary monetary and fiscal pol- 
icies are postponing the day when 
direct price control may safely be 
removed. Those who wish to speed 
the removal of direct control 
should insist upon the vigorous 
use of restrictive fiscal and mone- 
tary measures so long as price in- 
flation threatens us. 


IV. Fiscal and Monetary 

Policies for the Long Run 

Assuming safe passage through 
the transition period without a 
sharp price inflation and collapse, 
like that of 1919 to 1921, a num- 
ber of years of prosperity should 


then follow. During these years 
unemployment should be kept 
within moderate limits—say, be- 











States should be able to realize its 


full potential capacity in produc-| 


tion and living standards. History 
teaches us, however, that we can- 


Mot expect our economy to oper-| 
reasonably | 


ate at capacity with 
stable prices for an indefinite 
time. Deliberate fiscal and mone- 
tary actions will be needed. 


Fiscal Factors to Support 
Prosperity 

I submit that there are 
elements in a fiscal policy to sup- 
port sustained prosperity; first, 
flexible taxation; second, flexible 
spending; third, coordinated ex- 
ecution of the fiscal operations of 
the Federal ‘Government. 

Before I spell out the meaning 
of these factors, I wish to make it 
clear that I do not regard wise 
monetary and f.seal policies as the 
only prerequisites to sustained 
prosperity. Of great importance 
are the achievements of industrial 
peace between labor unions and 
management; the elimination of 
all kinds of production-limiting, 
price-raising, and ‘“feather-bed- 
ding” practices, whether imposed 
by business, labor, or agricultural 
groups; the demolition of barriers 
to trade between nations, whether 
they are found in tariffs, cartels, 
or exchange restrictions; and tax- 
ation policies designed to encour- 
age risk-taking and a large vol- 
ume of private investment. With- 
out these measures, a flexible and 
coordinated fiscal and monetary 
policy to supoprt high employ- 
ment will result only in a chronic 
Federal deficit and an endlessly 
rising public debt. 


Endorses “Compensatory Fiscal 
Policy” 

If we act vigorously in other 
spheres of economic policy, then 
I accept the principle of “com- 
pensatory fiscal policy.” In brief, 
this principle calls for balancing 
the Federal budget at a satisfac- 
tory level of employment and pro- 
duction. It contemplates govern- 
ment support of markets for busi- 
ness through a deficit of tax rev- 
enues under public expenditure in 
times of under-employment. It 
requires a surplus of tax revenues 
over government spending when 
high-level employment threatens 
to become a boom accompanied 
by price inflation. A deficit in the 
Federal budget may be generated 
by either a reduction in taxes or 
an increase in spending; a sur- 
plus may be created by either an 
increase in tax collections or a 
reduction in expenditures. 


Deficit-Financing Defects 


During the 1930s we made some 
attempts to get flexibility on the 


three | 


were none too successful, partly 


| : : . . 
because lack of coordination in 


the monetary and fiscal actions of | 


different’ Federal agencies made 
the effects cancel out. For ex- 
ample, during the latter part of 
1936 the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties were trying to clamp down on 
business and consumer credit in 
order to reduce public spending, 
| while at the same time Congress 
chose to pay out one and one-half 
billions as a bonus to the soldiers 
of World War I! 


Another grave defect of deficit- | 


|spending during the 1930s was 
lack of advance planning of pub- 
lic expenditures. 
money was spent on projects of 
dubious value, which created un- 
certainty in the minds of private 
\investors and tended to nullify 
ithe employment-generating ef- 


In the 
these 


future, 
mistakes. 


we must avoid 


| 


Role of Taxation 


We have not yet attempted to | 


|use flexible income tax rates and 
|exemptions as tools to build eco- 
|nomic stability. 

|personal income taxes affected 
|comparatively so few families 
|that they were a weapon of small 


calibre for dealing with unstable | 


markets. Now, under the impact of 


| war, we have developed a system | 


|of personal income taxation that 


'in 1944 extracted $17 billion from | 
the pockets of more than 40 mil- | 


lion individuals and _ families. 
come taxes provide us with a 
| powerful weapon for dealing with 
booms and depressions. 


ting exemptions and raising tax 


duce spending. By raising exemp- 
tions and reducing tax rates, 
spending power can be put back 
into peoples’ pockets, when busi- 
ness activity declines below a 
satisfactory level. 


Along with planned flexibility 





|in both the revenue and the ex- | 


|penditure sides of the Federal 
budget, we need far better coor- 
dination of fiscal and monetary 
policies -than now exists. The 
major decisions of the Treasury 
Department, the Federal Reserve 
System, the Public Works Admin- 
istration, the Public Loan Ad- 
ministrator, and every other Fed- 
eral agency that has to do with 
the inflow and outflow of Federal 
funds must be harmonized with 
the changing needs of a smoothly 
expanding economy. 


coordination formidable; 
they are no more intractable than 


are 





A great deal of | . 
& | tunity 


Before the war, | 


These heavy and widespread in- | 


By cut- | 


rates during a boom, we can re- | 


| 
| 
| 


cal difficulties of achieving such | 
but | 


| Coursey 


ES 


spending side of the budget. They| the problems of winning a war, 


or of harnessing the atom. 


Opportunity Now at Hand 

We shal! not achieve our goal of 
maintaining high and expanding 
production and employment by 
accident or by stroke of for- 
tune. In a democracy, long run 
policies as important as those I 
nave very briefly outlined will 
not be put into effect until there 
an influential body of public 
opinion behind them. The next 
few years may give us a breath- 
ing spell in which to work out 
and gain popular aCteptance of 
measures designed to stabilize our 
economic growth. If this oppor- 
comes,: let us make the 
most of it! 


- 
a 


1S 


Bank for Savings 
fects of the Government outlays. | 


At Miltion Dollar 
Mark for Life Policies 


The Bank for Savings in the 
City of New York announces that 


|it has reached the million dollar 


mark in Life Insurance policies 
issued. The Bank entered the sav- 
ings bank life insurance businss 
on April 17, 1944. During its first 
year it wrote $363,500 of insur- 
ance, with nearly twice as much 
written in the second year recent- 
ly completed. It is estimated that 
the Bank will write another mil- 
lion in the year ahead, doubling 
the business now on its book. “As 
this life insurance is sold to the 
public over the counter,’ Mr. De- 
Fales, President of the 
Bank said, “the results indicate 
an active interest by the public in 
this type of protection.” 


'Cotton Margin Increases 


Decried by Sen. Thomas 


Senator Elmer Thomas (D- 
Okla.) criticized the Government’s 
order for margin increases in cot- 
ton future trading as a system un- 


| der which a small group of trad- 
'ers can “push prices up or down 


| 


| 
| 


at will,” the Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington. The 
Senator declared that the order 
issued by Economic Stabilizer 
Chester Bowles had caused daily 
trading on the Chicago Board of 
Trade to have dropped from 


| about 90,000 bales to 25,000 and he 


added that certain 
the Board of Trade are allowed 
to maintain an “open account,” 
trading without margin. “It plays 


members of 


The politi- | into the hands of those who do 


not have to put up any money,” 
Thomas said. ‘“‘They can push the 
price up or down at will. It is not 
a stabilizing influence.” 
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“What Is a Liberal ?’’ 


(Continued from page 2641) 
field Of sve-wute aliu Lassi tel ing 
are truly liberal in that field. 


Everyone Calls Himself a Liberal 


But in the field of government 
and social thinking, tne term is 
leesely used and none agrees on 
its meaning. Everyone goes 
around calling himself a liberal. 
When he speaks of others as lib- 
eral he means little except that 
the so-called liberals agree with 
himself. Others who call them- 
selves liberal simply mean that 
they are in favor of change, or 
of some particular pet scheme for 
change, and imply that everyone 
who happens to oppose that 
change must be ruled out as a 
liberal. As a matter of fact, a man 
who is always in favor of change 
is a@ radical. A man who always 
prefers existing institutions is a 
conservative, but either of them 
may be liberal or the reverse. 


We have become so confused 
in our thinking today that no one 
knows whether the American 
people themselves are liberal. The 
real question I would like to raise 
is whether we can longer make 
goed our boast of many years that 
we are a liberal people setting a 
liberal example to the world. As 
I see it, a liberal is a man who 
believes in freedom of thought, 
who is not a worshipper of ortho- 
dex dogma and is willing to give 
attentive consideration to new 
proposals whether he finally fa- 
vers them or not, a man who be- 
lieves above all in freedom of 
theught for others as well as for 
himself. But it seems to me there 
is one essential belief which he 
must have if he is truly to be 
elassified as a liberal. He must 
believe in freedom and freedom 
of thought, for if any new pro- 
posals made under the name of 
liberalism are such as to destroy 
that freedom, the whole basis for 
his philosophy must collapse. 
Therefore he cannot be a liberal 
unless he opposes proposals of 
that nature. Therefore support of 
every change proposed is not a 


test of liberalism, but of radical-| 


ism. 


Certainly, anyone who advo- 


eates a totsiitarian State, dictat-| 


img ine daily life of all its citizens, 
cannot call himself a liberal. My 
objection to many 
confessed liberals of today is that 
they are constantly advocating 
measures to reduce freedom and 


particularly the freedom of the) 
of | 


individual and freedom 


thought. 


Defines a Liberal 
The definition I propose, there- 
fore, is that to be a liberal a man 
must, first, believe in freedom 
nd oppose measures which re- 
‘ict it unless such restriction is 
solutely necessary to preserve 


e freedom of others. Second, be- | 


<ve in the right of others to 
nk differently from himself. 
ird, be open-minded in the con- 
eration and acceptance of new 
24s aS opposed to orthodox dog- 

a and accepted practice. 
But I think it is seriously open 
i® question whether the Ameri- 
m people realize today what it 
to be liberal. When self-styled 
verals advocate measures seri- 
sly reducing the freedom of the 
ople or freedom of thought, no 
ome seems to notice that necessary 
result or resent it as it would 
have been deeply resented during 
the first 130 years of the Repub- 
lic. Particularly, a policy 
nounced by the Government 
seems to have a presumption in 
its favor if it aims to accomplish 
a popular result, without analysis 
of its effect on freedom or consid- 
eration of the question whether 
there is not a more liberal way to 
achieve that result. Those who 
advocate change are utterly in- 
tolerant of everyone who opposes 
their ideas. A people cannot be 
called liberal if they accept as 
orthodox dogma every proposal 
made by the Government, and 


of the self-| 


an- | 


greet with inattention or resent- 
suent any attempt to modify it to 
protect individual freedom. 

I realize that there are many 
who still raise their voices in pro- 
test against a Government 
gram. Some of them are liberal. 
Others speak with the same vio- 
lent and intolerant prejudice as 
the Government propagandists. 
But the general attitude of the! 
working press, the columnists, 
and the radio commentators is 
one which gives too little consid- 
eration to freedom of thought, or 
the effect of specific proposals on 
freedom of thought or individual 
independence. 


Communists and CIO 


An extreme example of so- 
called liberals whose liberalism is 
completely false is that of the 
Communists and the Communist 
press. Obviously, Communists 
cannot be liberal, because they 
advocate a form of government 
in which a few dominate the 
many. Furthermore, their own 
philosophy of a party line to be 
followed faithfully by every 
member of the party is a denial 
of freedom of thought. 

We can join in this classifica- 
tion the national CIO organiza- 
tion in New York City, which 
seems to have become a fellow- 
traveler group. It is hard to find 
any justification for their attack 
on the appointment of Herbert 
Hoover as Food Investigator, or 
their picketing of the Churchill 
meeting, except that their first 
interest is in Russia. This, I may 
Say, is not true of CIO Councils 
prety the country, nor of 





many CIO unions. 


| There are a great many other 
pseudo-liberal organizations tend- 
ing to follow the same policy. We 
|are swamped by delegations in 
| Washington who come there to 
support every measure limiting 
| freedom, who attempt to coerce 
| by threats of reprisals in elections 
|} the thinking of men and women 
| in Congress. If they engage in 
irgument, it is argument clearly 
recognizable as a party line, laid 


pro- 


dists for that policy among their 
procnene ig On the orders of the 
national officers, telegrams pour 
in from local groups which ap- 
parently have not even discussed 
the subject, or at least have only 
heard one side. They are utterly 
intolerant of any point of view 
which criticizes the policies en- 
dorsed by their national officers. 

This attitude unconsciously ex- 
tends to many newspaper editors, 
columnists, and commentators 
who think of themselves as lib- 
erals, but don’t stop to think what 
that term really means. 


Situation Alarming 


The situation to my mind is 
alarming, because in the name of 
progress we are unconsciously 
losing all that intense love of 
liberty which made our republi- 
can form of government a force 
for progress throughout the world. 
The dynamic thinking today is 
done by those who consciously or 
unconsciously lean towards the 
totalitarian State, and the trend 
is strong away from liberalism 
even among those who, in theory, 
denounce all-powerful govern- 
ment. The result is that liberal 
thought is fighting for its life in- 
stead of providing the aggressive 
philosophy which alone can resist 
the juggernaut of world totali- 
tarian thought. 


We have before us in Congress 
many measures which perhaps il- 
lustrate what I have in mind. We 
are in the midst of legislative de- 
bate on the continuation of the 
Office of Price Administration. 
Here is an agency undertaking to 
fix wages and prices and regulate 
half a billion transactions a day 
extending into the daily and in- 
timate lives of 140 million peovle. 
It is admitted in theory that it is 
inconsistent with business and 
individual freedom. Its existence 
can only be justified by the great- 
est necessity, such a necessity as 
was produced by World War II. 


Danger of OPA’s Continuance 


But the danger to freedom in- 
volved in its continuation inter- 





‘down by their parent organiza- 
tions. They are intolerant of any 
argument made against them. 
| They accept the dogma proclaimed 


icism or analysis. 


Defends Lobbyists 


The formation of special inter- | 
est organizations has not con- 
tributed to liberal thought. Rep- 
| resentatives of business groups, 
labor groups, and farm groups are 
| employed for the specific purpose 
| of representing before Congress 
'and the public the interest of 
| those groups. All of them have 
|vaid employees whose livelihood 
| depends on representing aggres- 
sively the selfish interest of their 
|}employers. They are not wicked 
| lobbyists as represented in the 
ress. They are simply paid 
/ agents who have a perefct right 
to speak for those whom they 
represent. Ordinarily they do so 
effectively and politely. But the 
setup does not contribute to lib- 
eral thought. They are intolerant 
of any point of view opposing 
their interests. They are not con- 
cerned primarily with the effect 
of proposed measures on freedom 
or freedom of thought. They are 
likely to concede a good deal to 
1 totalitarian regulation if it 
‘oves in the direction of their 
‘nterest. 


Even those groups formed for 
the discussion of public questions, 
the very reason for whose ex- 
‘stence is a desire to promote 
freedom of discussion and free- 
jom of thought, have moved far 
‘rom their ideals. Women’s or- 
fanizations like the League of 
Women Voters, the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, and many others 
have representatives in Washing- 
ton. They seem to be closely 
tied in with the Government and 
»repared to accept any Govern- 





ests few people except the busi- 


|nessmen who are directly affected 


by it. Every presumption ought 


: d ~“ | to be in favor of ending it at once. 
by the Government without crit- | 8g - 


Those desiring its 
should be made to prove the 
necessity beyond a _ reasonable 
doubt. Instead of that, the pow- 


continuation 


|erful propadanda against inflation 


has put all the burden of proof on 
those of us who believe that lim- 
itations on freedom should be re- 
moved as promptly as the neces- 
sity for them ceases. 

What concerns me is that the 
people gradually come to accept 
limitations on freedom as the nec- 
essary incidents of government 
They hear of outrageous treat- 
ment given to others with a kind 
of dull interest, instead of the fiery 
resentment such incidents would 
have aroused in the past. That is 
the way that peoples throughout 
history have come to lose their 
freedom, by ceasing to have any 
interest in it and gradually ac- 
cepting limitations imposed 
usually under legal forms and on 
grounds of alleged necessity by an 
arbitrary ruler or an arbitrary 
government. 

The technique is the same in 
many fields. Slogans are built up 
to stand for desirable objectives, 
and they are made to assume 
geigantic proportions in the popu- 
lar mind. War. Peace, Social 
Security. Anti-Inflation, Na- 
tional Defense, are some of those 


we have seen in recent years. 
Every one of them is a highly de- 
sirable goal, but in every case it 
has also been used as an excuse 
for further limitations on freedom, 
and further increase in Govern- 
ment power and spending. Men 
forget that the real object of our 
foreign policy and our domestic 





ment policy and act as propagan- 


e 
‘ 


| policy is liberty, and that other 





goals can and must be reconciled 
with them, 


Bureaucrats’ Siren Song 


The cry of the Government bu- 
reaucrats on OPA is like that in 
many other fields: “Give us un- 
limited power and money, and 
leave the solution of the problem 
to us.” Of course, it isn’t even 
certain that they will do any bet- 
ter in the economic field than 
would the uncontrolled law of de- 
mand and supply, even under 
present abnormal conditions. In 
meat, lumber, corn, butter, the 
whole economy is shot through by 
black market violations. In other 
fields the Government has held 
prices firm, but has encouraged 
increases in wages and other costs 
on the theory that this could be 
done without increasing prices. 
Many manufacturers and distribu- 
tors in certain industries are 
caught in the squeeze which is 
completely unjust to them, and 
for which there is no remedy in 
the courts. Production of the goods 
affected promptly falls off, and 
the pressure of inflation and black 
market increases to the breaking 
point. Butter, cheese, evaporated 
milk, housing lumber, white shirts 
are only examples. I believe price 
control should be continued, but 
on terms which will assure justice 
now and decontrol as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Hits Compulsory Health Plan 
The President has proposed a 
compulsory Federal health insur- 
ance plan which received acclaim 
from the press with little realiza- 
tion of its necessary effect. Under 
it, taxes on payrolls and other 
taxes pour into Washington as 
premiums to this health insurance 
fund. Perhaps four billion dollars 
a year reaches the hands of a Fed- 
eral bureau which then under- 
takes to provide and pay for 
medical care to 140 million citi- 
zens. A vast organization of Gov- 
ernment officials will have to be 
set up to employ all the doctors in 
the United States to furnish this 
medical care. The doctors will 
have to be told when they can 
call at a home and when they 
cannot call at a home, when they 
can perform operations, what kind 
of medicine they can prescribe, 
and every detail of the service to 
be given those to whom they are 
assigned. In effect, the entire 
medical profession is to be nation- 
alized and become employees of 
the Federal Government. 

Of course the doctors are op- 
posed to any such action. The 
great bulk of the people view it 
without realization of what is 
actually proposed. They are for 
health and better medical care in 
whose name this measure is ad- 
vanced. So are we all. I have 
introduced a measure giving Fed- 
eral aid to the States to enable 
them to provide medical care to 
those unable to pay for it and en- 
courage voluntary health insur- 
ance funds. It can accomplish 
every purpose of the Truman 
plan. But it builds upon the ex- 
isting foundation which has given 
America the best medical service 
in the world. We can do this 
job like every other necessary job 
without extending Government 
control into every home and in- 
terfering with the freedom of the 
daily lives of our citizens. 


FEPC Bill Not Answer 


We have had to consider an 
FEPC bill. Undoubtedly there is 
discrimination in employment 
against various minority groups, 
especially negroes. - The problem 
is a serious problem, but it cer- 
tainly does not have to solved by 
the method proposed in this bill. 
Under the Chavez bill a board 
with little responsibility will 
practically govern employment in 
the United States. If a man or 


woman applies for a job, every 
employer large or small will be 
told by this board whether or 
not he must employ the applicant. 
The bill applies the technique of 





the National Labor Relations Act 
to every application for work. I 
sat through the hearings on the- 
National Labor Relations Act, and 
I can say that there never were 
such outrageous perversions of 
justice as occurred under the first 
National Labor Relations Board. 
When justice fails, it means that 
some man has lost his freedom. 
Racial discrimination is a serious 
problem but for the welfare above 
all of the minority groups it must 
be solved within our principles of 
justice and liberty primarily by 
education and persuasion of all 
the people, employers, workers 
and the public. Force is not the 
answer. Certainly, we should not 
adopt a measure limiting the free- 
dom of every employer in the 
United States until every possible 
alternative has been tried. 


Opposes Conscription 


Regardless of its wisdom, there 
can be no more serious limitation 
of freedom than the action of a 
Government in conscripting young 
men from their homes and schools 
and their occupations, and forcing 
them into the Army or Navy to 
serve as ordered by some superior 
officer. We recognize the neces- 
sity of such conscription in time 
of war. We have never hereto- 
fore recognized it in time of peace. 
Today, public opinion is at least 
equally divided. Because high 
Army Generals say that we need 
the draft to provide the armed 
forces required under present con- 
ditions, most citizens assume that 
they are right. They seem to 
forget that Army officers have 
always wanted compulsory mili- 
tary training and the draft. There 
ought to be such an intense re- 
sentment against this totalitarian 
measure that the necessity ‘for it 
would be everywhere doubted un- 
til proven, and the alleged reasons 
subjected to critical examination. 
Instead of that it seems to be 
considered liberal to accept this 
necessity without question. My 
own view is that at V-J Day, the 
War Department should have be= 
gun to build a peacetime Army, to 
build it from the bottom up by 
volunteer methods. It knew that 
this would be ultimately neces- 
sary. Instead of that it let a 
wartime Army disintegrate until 
it is suited neither to peace nor to 
war, and it has blindly relied on 
the draft to fill up the ranks. The 
War Department campaign for 
volunteers has never been under- 
taken with serious energy, and I 
am afraid it never will be until 
Congress ends the power to con- 
script men. Surely, in a nation 
where fifty million men work, a 


! million and a half can be found to 


serve in the Army if conditions 
are made suffciently attractive. 
Many of the existing occupations 
have no special charm, and it is 
up to the Army to make its condi- 
tions as attractive as those of 
civilian life. Because of the Army’s 
delay we may be forced to extend 
the draft at this time, but it should 
be ended at a definite date. 


Three Totalitarian Measures 


Here are three essentially to- 
talitarian measures, every one 
of which brings the Government 
into the homes and the daily lives 
of all its citizens. One directs the 
education of boys. One regulates 
the price of every purchase, and 
to some extent the amount of the 
wage check. The third regulates 
medical service in every illness. 
It is hard to imagine a program 
short of Communism interfering 
more with individual and family 
freedom. 


In the field of international re- 
lations and the United Nations we 
have pursued a moderate course. 
But we are faced today with pro- 
posals for a World State, with 
executive and legislature and the 
armed forces which would accom- 
pany such a grant of power. These 
proposals are advanced and ac- 
cepted by many who don’t seem to 
realize the implications, and there 


(Continued on page 2670) 
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As a matter 
of Public Interest 


--- SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL (N. J.) 


Because Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) with its affiliated companies is 
one of the nation’s large enterprises, its operations may be of interest not 
only to shareholders and employees, but to others as well. The following facts 
selected from the Company’s Annual Report, just published, provide a good 
summary of the Report and cover the developments of greatest public interest. 
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End of War During World War II Jersey and its 
affiliates were called upon to a greater extent than 
any other company to fuel the armed forces of the 
country. They were the largest producers of 100 
octane gasoline in the world. They produced, in 
Government-owned plants which they operated, 
as much synthetic toluene (for TNT) as all the rest 
of the world combined. They were among the 
largest producers of the raw materials of synthetic 
rubber. 


Reconversion Reconversion was carried out 
smoothly and quickly. It was possible, with rela- 
tively few difficulties, to change over from an intri- 
cate pattern of manufacture and transportation 
designed for a nation at war to an equally complex 
pattern fitted to a nation at peace, and to begin 
supplying, upon short notice, civilian demand for 
unrationed gasoline and many other products. 


Oil Production World-wide production of crude 
oil by consolidated companies was 995,000 barrels 
per day, an increase of 8 percent over 1944. During 
1945 the domestic crude production of Jersey affili- 
ates represented 9 percent of the oil produced in the 
United States, and their world-wide production 
amounted to 13.5 percent of the oil produced 
throughout the world. 


Refining The amount of crude oil processed in 
the domestic and foreign refineries of affiliated 
companies— 1,119,900 barrels per day —represented 
an increase of 5 percent over 1944. Crude run to 
doniestic refineries was 13 percent of the total crude 
processed in the United States. 


Transportation From the outbreak of hostil- 
ities in 1939 until V-J Day, 96 tankers owned by 
Jersey and affiliated companies were lost, either 
through capture or seizure by the enemy, sinking, 
collision, or stranding. The lost vessels have been 
partially replaced, and plans are under way to add 
further to the fleet’s carrying capacity. 


Marketing Everywhere, throughout the war, 
marketing activities were largely regulated by 
government directives, and when these were ended 
in the United States and in some foreign areas there 
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was a rapid return to normal competitive activity. 
World-wide sales of refined products in 1945 were 
at the rate of 1,193,000 barrels per day, an increase 
of 4 percent over 1944. Of this amount 694,000 
barrels per day were sold in the United States 
domestic market. 


Research Until the end of hostilities Jersey re- 
search was almost entirely on war work of highest 
importance. Immediate postwar research budgets 
will be approximately 50 percent above prewar 
budgets as part of a program to carry over into a 
peace-time world research begun for war, and to 
continue scientific inquiries on petroleum as a raw 
material for many products. 


Employee Relations Jersey and affiliates con- 
tinued to enjoy excellent labor-management rela- 
tions. When the war ended, Jersey’s domestic pe- 
troleum affiliates proposed upward adjustment in 
wages and salaries of 15 percent. This was accepted 
by all employee bargaining agencies involved. By 
March 1, 1946, an additional 3 percent had been 
negotiated and accepted. One of the best evidences 
of the satisfactory employee relationships in Jersey 
is the fact that 95 percent of the doméstic employ- 
ees who have been released from the armed forces 
have returned to the Company. 

More than 79 percent of eligible domestic em- 
ployees are now buying term life insurance under 
the Group Insurance Program for a total coverage 
of $160,241,800. 

Employees participating in the Thrift Plan con- 
tributed last year $15,019,011, which was supple- 
mented by Company contributions of $18,921,235. 


Earnings Consolidated net earnings in 1945 
amounted to $154,156,196, equivalent to $5.64 per 
share. For 1944 the consolidated net earnings were 
equivalent to $5.69 per share. During the year the 
Company paid dividends totaling $2.50 per share. 


Statement of Principles In order to make as 
clear as possible the Company’s outlook in today’s 
changing world, the Board of Directors has pref- 
aced this year’s Annual Report with a special 
Statement of Principles. This expresses, for our 
stockholders and for anyone else interested, basic 
viewpoints and policies of the Company. 


[ Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF JERSEY is shown by 
the fact that the number of shareholder accounts 


has increased from 5,816 in 1912 to 160,025 as of 
December 31, 1945. 
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WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
108,000 Employees Shared 


RRREREEE °914,042,000 
eeeeeiet 


160,000 Owners 
Shared *68,334,000 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,750 PERSONS, and 
the bars represent the amounts of income each 
group received from Jersey in 1945. The sum of 
$314,042,000 was paid to employees of the Com- 
pany and affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. 
Dividends amounted to $68,334,000, 














NET PROFIT 
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THIS SHOWS THE PROPORTION OF NET PROFIT 
made by Jersey and affiliates out of total income in 
1945. It shows also the proportion paid to share- 
holders in dividends and that left in the business 
to meet future capital expenditures, ete. All the 
rest of the income was required to pay wages, 
purchase materials and meet other operating costs. 





INVESTMENT 
PER EMPLOYEE 
IN PROPERTY, 
PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 











FOR EACH EMPLOYEE ON THE PAYROLL, Jersey 
and its consolidated companies have invested 
522,600 in property, plant, and equipment. The 
gross value of capital investments in lands, re- 
fineries, pipe lines, tankers and other properties 
necessary to provide 108,000 jobs was $2,441,- 
942,488 at the end of 1945. 
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What Is A Liberal? 


(Continued from page 2668) 
is less public criticism of the plan 
than tnere is of the United Na- 
tions. In such a State, we would 
held but a minority representa- 
tion. The State would be domi- 
nated by peoples who do not even 
understand our form of govern- 
ment or the method in which we 
think. 
fall upon our 
the law. 


totalitarian government. 


freedom? 


individual freedom? 


Yet prominent. Americans are 
advocating that we surrender that 
freedom in the interest of peace. 
In 1776, our ancestors preferred 
freedom to peace—else we would 
not be an independent nation to- 
is inconceivable to me 
view 
with even indifferent interest the 
of world government ac- 


It 
liberal people can 


day. 
that a 


idea 


cepted by So many in this country 
today. Distinction between such 


a government and the United Na- 


tions is obvious. In one we re- 
tain our freedom with certain 
reasonable limitations on action 
abroad to which we agree. In the 
other, we surrender our freedom 
to a government in which we have 
only minority representation. 


Foreign Policy Not Based on 
Justice 


Nor do I think we can claim to 
be liberal on foreign policy when 
we continue the policies which 
dominate our actions in Europe. 
There can be nothing further from 
justice than the proposed terri- 
torial] settlements in Europe and 
Asia. It is hardly liberal to agree 
to the extinction of liberty in Es- 
tonia, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Poland. The extending of justice 
throughout the world -may be and 
is beyond our power, but cer- 
tainly we need not join in the 
principles by which force and na- 
tional policy are permitted to pre- 
vail over freedom and justice. I 
believe that all Americans should 
view with distrust the war trials 
which are going on in Germany 
and Japan. I do not purport to 
pass final judgment on the wis- 
dom of that procedure, but they 
do violate a fundamental prin- 
ciol> of American law against ex 
pest facto legislation, a principle 
whch in 1776 we regarded as an 
ec-sertial element of liberty. Our 
policy is still dominated more by 
ide>< of vengeance than by prin- 
cinle- of justice. We hear of in- 
sterers of treatment of the Ger- 
men: which would certainly be 
the-->+ tyranny if used against 
ourselves. 


Condemns Policy Toward 
Germany 


Our policy seems to be based 
on the theory that we can edu- 
cate the Germans to be a differ- 
ent kind of people than they are 
and make them think as we think, 
not a very liberal program. Fur- 
thermore, it is so contrary to 
human nature that it is bound to 
fail. We cannot consciously change 
the methods of thought of our 
own people, much less that of 
people with different ideas and a 
different language. We must limit 
by force the freedom of the Ger- 
mans to make war. But we can- 
not long interfere with their 
power to govern themselves and 
Still stand for liberty and free- 
dom throughout the world. But 
there seems to be no concern in 
this country about our actions 
throughout the world, inconsis- 
tent as they are with the liberal- 
ism which we proclaim. 


I do not wish to indicate that 
my position on the various sub- 
jects which I have discussed is 
I only want to 
point out that the people no longer 
seem to be concerned about the 
basic issue of human freedom, the 


necessarily right. 


Laws made by them would 
people, and their 
officers and armies would enforce 
A large number of the 
representatives would believe in 
How 
could we be a member of such a 
State without losing our national 
If we lose our national 
freedom, how could we retain our 


issue which formed the basis of 
all the thinking of the founders 
of this Republic. The subject is 
not discussed or thought about. 


“Pseudo-Liberals” Vocal 


into a general course of condem- 


are standing in the way of liberal 
progress. Congress is accused by 
the vseudo-liberals of being out 
of touch with the people; the rea- 
son is that Congress does have 
to think on these issues and the 
people do not. It should not be 
our sole burden in Congress to 
raise these issues. A 
which limits freedom ought im- 
mediately to arouse skepticism 
and a demand for thorough ex- 
amination. 

We all know that America still 
desires to be a liberal nation. If 
so, it must lay its primary em- 
phasis on freedom. It must ac- 
cept the good faith of those who 
differ with the current dogma, 
and condemn the smear tactics 
whose real purpose is to limit 
freedom of thought. It must rec- 
oncile progress with methods 
which do not create and encour- 
age in this country and through- 
out the world principles of to- 
talitarian government. 


Speakers for AIB 
Convention in June 


Two nationally known figures 
have accepted invitations to ad- 
dress the two general sessions of 
the 44th annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
which will be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 10-13 inclusive, it has 
been announced by David T. Scott, 
National President of the Institute, 
who is also Assistant Cashier of 
the First National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. The American Institute of 
Banking is the educational section 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Rev. William H. Alex- 
ander; pastor of the First Christian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
will speak at the opening general 
session of the convention on Mon- 
day afternoon, June 10. Rev. Alex- 
ander is well known throughout 
the Southwest as the radio min- 
ister of Oklahoma’s “Little Church 
Around the Corner.” Dr. Clark G. 
Kuebler, President of Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wis., will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the closing gen- 
eral session of the convention on 
Thursday afternoon, June 13. Dr. 
Kuebler it is stated is internation- 
ally known as a classical scholar 
and educator. Before assuming 
the Presidency of Ripon College, 
he was a member of the faculty of 
Northwestern University at 
Evanston, Ill., and one of the lead- 
ers in the revision of college edu- 
cational objectives. 

During the three days of the 
convention, out-of-town  repre- 


sentatives of the various AIB 
chapters and study groups will 
discuss the Institute’s postwar 
educational program which is 
placing emphasis on plans to aid 
veterans and on the postwar edu- 
cation of bankers. In the formu- 
lation of these national policies, 
the departmental conferences to 
be held on June 11 and 12, will 
play an important part. 


Clarke Again Heads 
Tenn. Banking Dept. 


Homer B. Clarke was reappoint- 
ed Tennessee State Superintend- 
ent of Banks on April 23 by Gov- 
ernor McCord for a third term of 
four years it was reported in 
Nashville advices to the Memphis 
“Commercial Appeal.” The bank 
superintendent joined the Bank- 
ing Department as an examiner 
in 1928. 





When men in Congress raise 
these issues, they are likely to run | 


nation and the charge that they | 


measure | 


Liberalism Abroad and at Home 


(Continued from page 2644) 


happens to be a small one which 


|majority decision is final and ab-|does not carry too much weight 


is 
wherein the people 
govern through elected represen- 
itatives. It is also a constitutional 
|democracy. Neither Congress, the 
| Executive, nor ihe courts have 
absolute power in their respective 
jurisdictions. They are limited to 
ithe powers specifically granted to 
‘them in the Constitution, and 
|}even in the exercise of those pow- 
i'ers they may not encroach on the 
|righ.s and freedoms of individuals 


g 
a 


|solute. Ours 
democracy, 


| guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. 
The framers of our Constitution 
were convinced, I believe rightly 
so, that too great concentrations 
of political power are dangerous 
to freedom, and that a bare ma- 
jority can be as tyrannical as an 
absolute monarch. Therefore they 
wrote into the Constitution only 
limited powers, and protected in- 
dividual rights even against those 
powers of government. And then 
they provided that the Constitution 
could not be amended except by 
vote of two-thirds of both houses 
of Congress and ratification by 
three-fourths of the States. They 
were taking no chances on the 
liquida.ion of individual freedoms 
by a bare majority. 

The resulting system of checks 
and balances does slow down 
government in a democracy. It 
cannot change the rules by the 
stroke of one man’s pen. Major 
decisions generally are not made 
except after months and some- 
times years of public discussion, 
which have built up an over- 
whelming, not merely a bare ma- 
jority, public support for the de- 
cision made. That is the price 
we pay for freedom and democ- 
racy. 


Essentials of Our Democratic 
System 


Two thiigs are essential if our 
democratic system is to meet ef- 
fectively the challenge it faces. 
One is that the eleciorate know 
the facts and hear both sides of 
every issue. The second is po- 
litical leadership that is willing 
to really give leadership, based on 
fundamental principle rather than 
following whatever appears to be 
the majority opinion of the mo- 
ment. We are deficient in both 
today. 
hearing only that side of any is- 
sue which the particular pressure 
group with which they are affili- 
ated wants to present to them, 
and they make no real effort to 
hear the other side. And far too 
many politicians who know the 
facts and could help us make the 
right decision on issues are in- 
stead following the path of ex- 
pediency and exploiting rather 
than helping to dispel ignorance, 
bigotry and prejudice. 

Every believer in democracy 
and liberalism must practice what 
Voltaire preached when he said: 
“I disagree with everything you 
say, but I will defend with my 
life your right to say it.” It is 
all too apparent from the reac- 
tions to the recent speeches of 
Winston Churchill that some 
Americans have forgotten this 
fundamental precept of democ- 
racy. 

Against that background of the 
democratic process, let’s try to de- 
fine political liberalism. 


There are a great many groups 
in America today which appar- 
ently judge a public official’s 
liberalism on the basis of whether 
he is willing to support any and 
all legislation which purports to 
give additional rights, immunities, 
privileges, or benefits to some 
particular group in our society. I 
notice that those who use this for- 
mula to determine whether a poli- 
tician is liberal always insist that 
the group receiving these special 
benefits or privileges must be a 
a large group with plenty of 
votes. If the recipient group 





representative | 


Too many individuals are | 





at the polls, then voting for spe- 
cial privileges, immunities or ben- 
efits becomes a symbol of reaction. 
This formula seems to be based 
on the theory ‘hat simply 
passing a law in Congress we can 
give a great many people some- 
thing for nothing. It seems to me 
very much the same kind of po- 
litical philosophy as that on which 
the early Caesars of Rome oper- 


ated when they kept the people | 
cir- | 


acquiescent 
cuses. 

I do not agree with ihe theory 
that we ever get something for 


with bread and 


nothing. We always pay in some} 


coin for progress and for benefits 
received, whether by additional 
mental or physical effort, by some 
curtailment of the freedoms which 
we have enjoyed previously, or by 
the restriction of the freedoms of 


the members of some particular | ! ; , 
'their particular theory of what is 


group in society. 

The industrial revolution, 
instance, brought about a tremen- 
dous increase in 
standards of the people wherever 


it occurred. We paid for that in- | 


crease in a rapid growth of city 
slums, in curtailment of economic 
freedoms and psychological mal- 


adjustments of individuals which | 
have filled State mental hospitals | 


to overflowing. 


False Liberalism 


Many proposals are being ad-| 


vanced today under this false 
label of liberalism, designed to 
assure all the people in this coun- 
try a high standard of living, re- 
gardless of what the 
does for himself, simply by pass- 
ing a law. All history should 
prove to us that such a guaran- 
tee to individuals will be paid 
for eventually in a very precious 
coin indeed—the coin of individ- 
ual human freedom. 

It is my conviciion that to be a 
political liberal, one must be de- 
voted to liberty. I mean liberty, 
not for any particular group in 
society, whether it be workers. 
farmers, business or professional 
men, but liberty for all individ- 
uals as individuals. I don’t think 


freedom means anything in rela- | 
Freedom has | 
meaning only as it applies io in-| 


tion to any group. 


in 
primary 


dividuals. A _ political liberal 
my dictionary has two 
objectives. 
greatest degree of economic and 
political freedom for all individ- 
uals consistent with enjoyment of 
the same degree of freedom for 
all other individuals. The second 
objective is equality for all in- 
dividuals. I do not mean absolute 
equality, which is impossible 
among human beings and could 
be achieved only if we turned 
into robots, but equality of oppor- 
tunity and equality before the law 
for all individuals. The key word 
in this definition of a liberal is 
the individual. A liberal judges 
issues as they arise primarily on 
whether their net effect will be 
to expand or contract ithe sum 
total of opportunities and free- 
doms enjoyed, not by any particu- 
lar group in society, but by all of 
the people as individuals. You 
will never find a liberal accord- 
ing to my definition talking about 
“the masses” or “the common 
man” or even “the average man.” 
To my kind of liberal every in- 
dividual is very uncommon. He 
is a human being with a soul, noi 
merely a complex assembly of 
appetites and fears. 


The political opposite of liberal- 
ism is not conservatism. A polit- 
ical conservative is merely one 
who says, “Let’s go slow about 
destroying or changing our pres- 
ent institutions.” The opposite of 
a conservative is a radical, who 
is always ready to try almost any 
experiment. Both conservatives 
and radicals may be liberal in 
their basic philosophy or they 


by | 


for | 


|} show 


| freedom, 


|} occurs, 
|of civil rights or economic oppor- 
|tunity to negroes in America, the 


Beh orw nn | appeasement 
individual | 





may be the opposite of liberal, 
which is authoritarian. The au- 
thoritarian in politics is the one 
'who believes that a_ particular 
group, whether it be in govern- 
mem, in labor, or in business, has 
a special mission to plan the 
whole pattern of society and to 
require all individuals, whether 
they like it or not, to fit into that 
pattern. The auihoritarians may 
be very well-meaning people who 
want no.hing more than to do 
good for everybody. Or they 
may be individuals who want 
power simply because they love 
the exercise of power, in which 
ease they are tyrants. You will 
notice that under my definition of 
liberalism and its political oppo- 
site, authoritarianism, both fascists 
and communis-s fall into the lat- 
ter category. They are as like as 
Tweedledee and Tweedledum in 
‘their determination to force all 
individuals in society to fit into 


a perfect society, and they are at 
one in their opposition .o freedom 


material living | 24 dignity for the individual. 
Cc | 


One more thing. Liberals must 
be constantly on guard against 
tyranny and _é authoritarianism 
wherever and whenever they 
their heads. Liberals have 
learned that there can be no com- 
promise in the centuries old strug- 
gle be.ween tyranny and human 
and consequently they 
are vigilant against any abuse of 
justice or the principle of equal- 
ity before the law wherever it 
whether it is the denial 


of a dictator at 
Munich, or the appeasement of a 
slightly different kind of tyranny 
in lran. 

Applying this yardstick of po- 
litical liberalism to foreign policy 
issues, we immediately find a 
sharp conflict in principles. A 
large part of our world, including 
one great power, Russia, operates 
under authoritarian political sys- 
tems which appear unlikely to 
change soon. Solving complicated 
issues through public debate and 
decision is a tough job when the 
debate conducted, as it were, 
in different political languages. 

That difficulty will not be elim- 
inated by brushing it aside. 
Rather, our on:y hope is to face it 
squarely and struggle patiently 


is 


- |}at the task of achieving common 
One is to assure the} 


understanding of a few essential 
principles. That this is not a com- 
pletely hopeless undertaking is 
demonstrated by our agreement 
on the United Nations and the 
way that infant organization is 
surviving political storms. 

Since liberals seek internation- 
ally expanding opportunities and 
freedoms for individuals under 
law, they will support whole- 
heartedly the United Nations, as 
the only instrument in existence 
which might eventually achieve 
that goal. Liberals will seek at 
every opportunity to transform 
the United Nations into an in- 
strument more suited to this task; 
by modification or elimination of 
the unliberal veto power, and by 
implementation and strengthen- 
ing of those expressions of con- 
cern for individual rights and 
freedoms now in the charter. 


In the economic field, liberals 
will seek free multilateral trade 
opportunities for individuals. The 
trend in the 1930’s was toward 
growing governmental control of 
international trade, with ever les- 
sening opportunity and freedom 
for individuals in this field. To 
reverse that trend and expand the 
freedoms and opportunities of in- 
dividuals in international trade, 
liberals will support elimination 
of high tariffs and other trade 
barriers. Such institutions as the 
Bretton Woods monetary fund 
and bank, designed to facilitate 
multilateral trade, help toward 








this objective. The pending loan 
to Britain, to assist the world’s 





' prepared to fight, 
. freedom 
: United 

an agency 


‘ justice 
,can rely 
: and 


| military 
principles if necessary. 
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greatest trading nation eliminate | 


barriers to world commerce, fits | 
into this liberal goal. 

I think those who support lib- | 
eralism in our foreign policy must | 
also support measures—such as) 
the draft extension and universal 
military training—which will as- | 
Sure that the United States, as the 
leading proponent of liberal prin- | 
ciples, will not become so weak | 
that our voice is impotent in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Liberals are devoted 


to peace | 
and justice. But 


liberals are also 
if necessary, for 
and justice. After the} 
Nations has evolved into | 
strong enough to pro-|| 
safeguard freedom and 
on the world level, liberals 
solely on moral strength 
reason But in the present 
troubléd world, we must have the 
strength to support our | 


mote_and 


Finally, I think that throughout | 


~ the world we haye a responsibility 


» as liberals to be active mission-+ | 


aries for the principles of liberal- | 


“ism and dé@mocracy. 
- to see our State Department and 
‘ our 
= about 
> and values of democracy and free- 
+ dom throughout the world. 
- tend to support appropriations: for 
- the State Department to continue 
* im peacetime such activities of the 
» Office of War Iffoérmation as will | 
. further that objective. 
- true that we have no right to in-| 


I would like | 


less bashful 
the meaning. 


political leaders 
proclaiming 


I -in- 


It is quite | 


.- tervené ‘unilaterally in the inter- | 


. tion in-any 


nal affairs or choice of govern- | 
ent of any nation. I think we} 
made a mistake in attempting that | 


_ Kind of intervention in Spain and | 


Argentina, even though I also dis- 


jike the types of government es- | 
- tablished 


in thos€ countries. But 
from direct 


nation does not 


refraining 
mean 


. that we cannot advocate the prin- 


’ 


7 


A 


x 


. Ciples 
_ dem 
. Should™seize every opportunity to 


. roughshod 


‘and freedoms. 


_ one. 


- Which 
> Communist 


of 
and 


individual human 
dignity. We can 


tell people what demoeracy means 
‘tto individuals. Our policy 
should support or lend economic 
or political assistance to regimes 
in any~country which trample 
over individual rights 
After all, 


this conflict between 


_ tyranny-and freedom is not a new 
It Tas been going on for cen- | 
been | 


has 
time. 


and freedom 
gaining ground all the 
spite of the dynamic 
both the Fascist 
dictatorships 
given in recent years, the fact | 
is they are the same old brand 
of tyranny operating under differ- | 
ent labels. Human freedom and | 
individual rights*and dignity. still | 
have a_ vitality and an appeal to} 
people throughout the world 
which tyranny never can have. 
Our chance of expanding the | 
freedoms and opportunities of in-| 
dividuals here at home will be} 
much -easier if we can achieve 
stability, justice and a reasonable 
assurance of peace in the world. | 
The continual threat of war, -like | 
war itself, tends to push peoples | 
and nations int6d authoritarian | 
forms and controls. Here in the 
United States we moved a long| 
way in that direction during the 
recent war. 
That is why 
primarily concerned about 
eign policy issues. They realize | 
that unless we and our allies ean | 
so organize the world that the: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


turies, 
In 


and 


liberals today. are | 


for- 


threat of a third world war is! 
eliminated, or at least minimized,-| 
democracy and liberty will be the 
first casualties in such a war. But 
in our concern with the interna- | 
tional scene, we dare not over-| 
look the authoritarian challenge | 
to liberalism which we face here | 
at home. If liberalism ‘does not | 
prevail iff the United States, it | 
will stand little chance in the} 
world. So let’s turn now to a dis- 
cussion of how these principles 
of liberalism apply to some of our | 
major domestic problems. 

The primary goal of liberals 
here at home is not complete ec! 


interven- | 


free- | 
and | 


never | 


appearance | 
the | 
have 
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nomic security for all, but the} what ‘the individual himself does: 
greatest possible degree of equal-| The liberal approach is that gov- 
ity of opportunity for all in the}ernment’s obligation is to make 
economic field, with an insistence| sure that every individual has a 
that measures to achieve this goal| fair and equal opportunity to 
must expand rather than curtail ;senieve his own economic des- 
individual freedoms. This Ad-| tiny, and then leave it up to the 
ministration’s approach basically | individual. 

to be that government There is a real danger today 
should guarantee everyone a high|that in our discussion of political 
standard of living regardless of issues we will place so much em- 


seems 


ae 


phasis on achieving economic 
security for everyone, that we 
may achieve it at the expense of 
freedom—both political and eco- 
nomic—for the individual. We 
have a tendency ‘to confuse eco- 
nomic security with freedom. 
Actually the most secure individ- 
ual in our society is a prisoner 
serving a life sentence, but he is 
hardly free. The people of Ger- 


The scientists of the Philco laboratories have fulfilled the promise 


of modern electronic research, Patented and exclusive 


developments like the revolutionary Advanced-FM System 


and the sensational Dynamic .Reproducer bring you 


the new joys you have hoped for from radio and 


recorded music. Hear the 1946 Philco and judge for yourself. 


oa 
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many in the early 1930’s were so 
intent on achieving economic se- 
curity that they permitted their 
liberties to be liquidated without 
even a fight. 

Minor children do not have the 
freedom of adults. They have all 
the economic and social security, 
their families can give to them, 
but they are not equipped to as« 
(Continued on page 2672) 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


The consensus of opinion appears to be that the banks will be 
able to maintain their high 1945 level of earnings through 1946 and 
1947. This column does not subscribe to this appraisal too literally, 
for some banks will stili be able to show improvement in earnings 


over last year, while others will not. 


It seems probable that, gen- 


erally speaking, security profits will be smaller this Year, but that 


straight operating profits should®> 


in many instances continue to 
show the annual increment of in- 
erease. As regards dividends, few 
increases are anticipated this 
year, since the desirability of 
building up capital funds persists. 

In view of the inherent stabil- 
ity of the earinings and dividends 
of leading New York City banks, 
as well as those of other cities, it 
may be of interest to compare 








comparative dividend yields at 
current market prices, together 
with relative safety of dividends, 
as represented by dividend cover- 
age, by operating earnings and by 
the unbroken record of dividend 
payments by each bank. 


Figures for seventeen leading 
New York City banks are shown 
in Table I: 


TABLE I 


Recent 
Market 
35 
442 
5114 
116 
4534 
5 1 3 4 
493, 
23% 
6242 
1,910 
348 
20 
63% 
4842 
109 
46 
805 


Annual 

New York City Div. Rate 
Bonk of Manhattan $1.20 
Bank of New York 14.00 
Bankers Trust 1.80 
Central Hanover 4.00 
Chase National 1.69 
Chemical B. & T. 1.80 
;Commercial National 1.60 
‘Continental B. & T. 0.80 
Corn Exchange 2.40 
First National 80.00 
“Guaranty Trust 12.00 
Irving Trust 0.80 
Manufacturers 2.49 
National Citv- ee 1.60 
New York Trusi 4.00 
Public National 1.65 
U. S. Trust 35.00 


Trust 


i 


Dividends Historical 

Paid Each Year 

Year Since of Origin 
1848 1799 
1784 1784 
1904 1903 
1864 1851 
1879 1877 
1827 1824 
1931 1928 
1918 1870 
1854 1853 
1864 1863 
1892 1839 
1905 1838 
1910 1812 
1813 1812 
1904 1889 
1916 1908 
1854 1853 


*Safety 
of Divd. 
2.60 
2.38 


1.88 


to 
bo 
o 
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*“Number of times dividend covered by 1945 net operating earnings alone. 


The average yield of these 
stocks is 3.6%, and the average 
coverage by net operating earn- 
ings, exclu: ive of security profits, 
is 1.97. U. S. Trust and First Na- 
‘tional give the highest current 
yield at 4.3% and 4.2% respec- 
tively. On the other hand, their 
dividend coverage ratios of 1.33 
-and 1.23 are among the lowest. 
These are closely followed by Irv- 
ing with 4.0%, and a coverage ra- 
tio of 1.65. 

Lowest yield:ng stocks are Bank 
of New York and Commercial at 
3.2%, with high coverage ratios of 
2.38 and 2.85 respectively. A large 





number of stocks, it will be noted, 
give yields very close to the 3.6% 
average. 

Stocks which provide above- 
average dividend protection are: 
Bank of Manhattan, Bank of New 
York, Central Hanover, Com- 
mercial, Continental, Corn, Manu- 
facturers, New York Trust and 
Public. Length of unbroken divi- 
dend payments exceeds 100 years 
in the case of Bank of New York, 
Chemical and National City. 

In Table II similar figures are 
given for eight leading banks in 
other cities, viz. Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles. 


TABLE II 


Recent 
Market 
58% 
5454 
105 
246 
4612 
44 
12712 


Annual 
Div. Rate 
$2.00 


Other Cities— 

First National (Boston) 
Wat!. Shawmut ( Bost.) 
Cent. Illinois (Chic.) 
First Natl. Chicago) 
Pirst Natl. (Phils.) 
Penn. Co. (Phila.) 
Phila. Natl. (Phila.) 
Bk. of Amer. (Calif.)- 


Average —_ 


Dividends Historical 
*Safety Paid Each Year 

of Divd. YearSince of Origin 
1.88 1785 1784 
2.69 1836 1835 
1.98 1935 1856 
1.84 1935 1862 
2.20 1863 1862 
2.38 1827 1811 
1.60 1842 1802 
1.80 1933 1904 


2.05 


< 


eld 


os 
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3.4% 


*Number of times dividend covered by 1945 net operating earnings alone. 
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Average yield of these eight 
stocks is 3.4%, and average divi- 
dend coverage, 2.05. Highest yield 
stocks in this group are Conti- 
nental Illinois and Philadelphia 
National, each at 3.9%. Dividend 
coverage in each instance is be- 
low average, however, but still 
very high. Lowest yield stock is 
National Shawmut at 2.9%, with 
a dividend coverage above aver- 
age. Four banks have an un- 
broken dividend record in excess 
of 100 years, viz: First National 
and National Shawmut (Boston); 
Pennsylvania Co. and Philadel- 
phia National (Philadelphia). 

Marketwise, bank stocks have 
been dragging this year. As meas- 
ured by the American Banker In- 
dex of New York City bank stocks, 
they have declined 4.5%. On Dec. 
31, 1945 the index stood at 50.7, 
and on May 8, 1946, at 48.4. Mean- 
while the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average moved from 192.91 to 
204.17, an appreciation of 5.8%. 





From the 1942 lows, the com- 
parison is as follows:— 
D. J. Ind. Am. Banker 


92.92 22.9 


204.17 48.4 


1942 
May 


Low 
8, 1946 


Appreciation 119.7% 111.4% 


From the 1932 lows, 
parison is odious! 
D. J. Ind. 
41.22 
204.17 


the com- 





Am. Banker } 
23.9 
48.4 


1932 Low 
May 8, 1946 


Appreciation =. 395.3% 102.5% 
The 1942 low of bank stocks was 
beneath the 1932 low. The high- 
est reached by the index since 
the 1929 high of 228, was 61.2 on 
Feb. 10, 1937; to reach this again, 
would require an appreciation of 
26.5% from present levels. Bank 
stocks have been decidely behind 
the general securities market since 
1933, having, thus far, failed to 
recover completely from _ the 
“shell-shock” of the bank holiday 
of that year, and from other Gov- 
ernmental actions and attitudes. 





sume the _ responsibilities 
risks that go with freedom, and 
consequently we recognize 


Every iime in history when men 
and women have turned over to 
an outside agency all their indi- 
vidual responsibilties and risks, 
whether they turned them over 
to a Julius Caesar, a feudal baron, 
an Adolf Hitler, or an omnipotent 
state, they have also in the end 
relinquished their individual 
freedoms. 


My whole concept of freedom— 
and I ihink it is basically the 
American concept —includes the 
willingness to assume the obliga- 
tions and risks inherent in being 
free. It was men and women im- 
bued with this concept of freedom, 
accepting its risks and obligations 
along with its rights, who left the 
safe and civilized East io push 
West across the wild mountains 
and untamed prairies of this great 
country, who built our railroads, 
our mines and our great factories, 
and who, during the ‘past five 
years, invented, produced and 
used the weapons that won us 
victory in war. 


Goal of Equal Opportunity 


It is apparent that tremendous 
disparities in living standards 
among families mean inequalities 
in opportunities for children com- 
ing out of such homes. Where all 
members of a family must strug- 
gle constantly to achieve the bare 
necessities of life, the children 
do not get a fair break on educa- 
tional, economic or social oppor- 
tunities. The demagogue’s stock 
answer to this problem — “Let’s 
soak the rich’”—is rejected by the 
liberal. He knows that in the final 
| analysis, by destroying incentive 
to individual iniviative and enter- 
prise, such a solution will tend 
| to pull down the living standards 

of everyone. It might equalize 
opportunities but it would do it 
by curtailing opportunities for 
| everyone, instead of expanding 
them for all individuals. In the 
end, it would be destructive of 
freedom. The liberal solution is 
| not to pull down the more for- 
tunate, but to raise the less for- 
tunate to a minimum standard, 
leaving it to the individual’s own 
| enterprise to rise above the min- 
imum. 

| Fortunately, America is produc- 
tive enough so that we can afford 
a relatively high minimum stand- 
ard for all without destroying in- 
dividual initiative and freedom. 
The proper and liberal function 
/of our social security system and 
minimum wage law is to place a 
floor beneath the living standards 
of all the people and to take care 
of the inevitable casualties in a 
free economic system. The stand- 
ards of such a social security sys- 
tem should not be so high that 
they will discourage any large 
proportion of individuals from 





Liberalism Abroad and at Home 


(Continued from page 2671) 
and ; exerting 


the | then the United States will soon 
necessity of parental authority. | become 





themselves to achieve 
higher standards. If they do that 
weak economically and 
the living standards of everyone 
inevitably will fall. At the pres- 
ent time our social security sys- 
tem, with its old age retirement 
annuities, pensions for widows 
and provision for dependent chil- 
dren and handicapped persons, 
covers only those individuals who 
are employed. Those who are 
self-employed, professional peo- 
ple and farmers as well as many | 
other groups, are not covered by 
the system. There are great ad- 
ministrative difficulties in work- | 
ing out the coverage of such) 
groups but ihat should be the next | 





and imperative step in expanding | 
this system. Similarly, instead of | 
proposing immediately to nearly | 
double the present statutory mini- | 
mum wage, our efforts should be 
directed toward applying it to all 
employment by extending the 
coverage. It might be necessary 
to keep the minimum wage at 
only 40 or 50 cents an hour in 
order to do that, particularly to 
cover farm labor. But it seems 
to me thai is a far more liberal 
approach than to try to raise the 
minimum wage so high that in 
order to avoid severe economic 
consequences we are forced, in- 
stead of broadening the coverage, 
actually to restrict it, thereby pro- 
moting inequality instead of 
equality. 

There is pending now in the 
Senate a revised version of the 
Labor Disputes bill, known as the 
Case bill, which passed the House 
some months ago. I am a mem- 
ber of the minority which has 
proposed six specific amendments 
to that bill. The amendments are 
designed to strengthen Federal 
media.ion machinery for peaceful 
settlement of disputes between 
management and labor, to require 
both parties to give that machin- 
ery a reasonable opportunity to 
function before they resort to 
strike or lockout, and to equalize 
the legal responsibilities of labor 
and management in this field. 
They would do the latter by mak- 
ing unions legally responsible for 
violation of their contracts, and 
by outlawing secondary boycotts 
which are in restraint of trade in 
exactly the same way such monop- 
oly practices by employers are 
outlawed under the Anti-trust 
laws. 


Unions Are Above the Law 


I submit that these proposals, 
seeking to make great, powerful 
labor unions and their leaders re- 
sponsible in some smail measure 
to the public interest, are in fact 
liberal proposals. Liberals have 
always opposed the exercise of 
vast concentrations of either polit- 





ical or economic power without, 
some regulation, control and re-| 


sponsibility. That is why 40 and! 


50 years ago liberals were in th 

forefront of the fight for the anti- 
trust laws, for Government super- 
vision of securities exchanges and 


‘for regulation of public utility, 
| rates. 


It was because concentra< 
tions of capital then exercised 
such vast and uncontrolled eco- 


nomic power that the public in- 


teres: had become vitally affected 


'and individual rights, opportuni- 


ties and freedoms were being cure 
tailed. Today labor unions and 
their leaders exercise economic, 
powers which are far greater than 
those of the so-called captains of 
industry, both in their impact on. 
the public welfare, and in their 
impact on the individual free 
doms and opportuni.ies not only 
of union members but of unorgan- 
ized workers. Yet under Supreme 
Court interpretations of the Clay< 
ton Act and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, unions today are above and 
beyond the law. The Supreme 
Court ‘has held specifically that 
when a union is involved in @ 
labor dispute, whether its objec- 
ive is licit or illicit, wrong and@ 
harmful to society or not, the Fed< 
eral courts have absolutely no 
power to impose any responsi- 
bility. Unions today are by court 
decree completely free to impose 
on communities or other geoe 
graphical areas absolute monopo- 
lies on the types and kinds of 
materials which the consuming 
public can buy and use. I submit 
-hat such a condition is intoler- 
able to any liberal. Liberals to- 
day should be in the forefront of 
the fight demanding a reasonable 
regulation of this vast economic. 
power in the interest of individua} 
freedom and opportunity and the 
general public welfare. 


It is my own conviction thag 


|only individuals who are strong, 


with trained minds and healthy, 
bodies, can be truly free. They 


jare fully capable of assuming the 


risks and responsibilities that go 
with freedom. Likewise they 
have the best security of all: that 
which comes from inner confi- 
dence in their own ability to meet 
whatever issues may come. That 
kind of security doesn’t have te 
be conferred or guaranteed by 
any outside agency. 

Our emphasis as liberals, theree 
fore, in seeking greater opportue 
nities and freedoms for individe; 
uals, should be on measures and 
policies which will strengthen the 
individual and free his mind from 
fear by giving him knowledge, 
training and health. Only thus 
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an individuals win the most pre- 
cious freedom of all, freedom from 
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id fear—the confidence that he can 
LY, @nd will measure up to any test 
i< that may come and remain true 





to his own inner creed. Under 
that policy, the Government has 
@n obligation to see to it that in 
health and training, all individ- 
wals start as nearly equal as pos- 
sible in our society. That in turn 
means that whatever excess Fed- 
eral funds are available when we 
finally achieve a balanced budget 
should be earmarked first for pro- 
grams and projects which will in 
the long run raise the health and 
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e educational standards of the na- 
ly tion and which particularly will 
13 @ive ihose who are less fortunate 
1e economically a better chance at 
Me healthy bodies and trained minds. 
ia A great many domestic pro- 
id posals which are clearly authori- 
1e tarian when measured by this 











yardstick of liberalism neverthe- 














less have wide popular support 
co ‘because their professed objectives 
id are appealing to large groups. One 














Of these was the so-called full em- 
ployment bill as it was originally 
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ie- proposed. Another is the current 
rt Proposal to extend the price con- 
se trol act for another year ‘“with- 
O< ‘Out crippling amendments.” 




















O- As I have stated before, we 
of adopted many authoritarian con- 
ig trols in order to fight the war. 
it Price control was one of them. I 














supported it during the war, but 
I recognized it as authoritarian 








of rather than liberal. Price control 
le Was one of the devices by which 
ic. ‘the Nazis controlled the German 
al ‘economy. Government power to 


fix prices is the power of life or 
‘death over every business enter- 








at prise and is clearly authoritarian 
1g, in nature. 

hy, Government attempts to control 
ey prices and otherwise substitute 


he agovernment edicts for the eco- 
go momic laws which adjust supply 
ey, «and demand in a free economy are 
iat mothing new. They, along with 
fi- ‘consumer subsidies which are 


et equally corruptive of a free econ- 
iat “omy, have been tried repeatedly 
to for thousands of years by gov- 
by, -ernments which were afraid to 


‘face economic realities. Such at- 
tempts have always failed. 

During the war, our govern- 
ment’s price control policy was 
‘bolstered by a rationing program 
which at least tended to adjust 
diemand to supply. We also had 
wage stabilization of a sort dur- 
ing the war, so that the violation 
‘of economic law by government 
was not so violent. However, ra- 
‘tioning was abandoned nearly a 
“year ago, and the government de- 
liberately pushed wages upward. 
‘To promise to hold the price line 
fin view of these policies, regard- 
Jess of what Congress may do to 
‘the law, is an economic absurdity, 
and every honest economist in or 
-out of government knows it. 

Some price increases are inev- 
‘itable. Whether they occur legiti- 
mately or in a black market will 
‘depend on what Congress does to 
‘OPA. But price increases which 
‘are essential to achieve a balance 
‘between supply and demand are 
not uncontrolled inflation. The 
‘two elements which must be pres- 
‘ent to create a runaway inflation 
printing press money and lack 
of production—are not present in 
‘the United States and there is no 
veal danger of either. 

Price control, like other con- 
trols, was a wartime measure. 
Production is now close to or 
mabove 1941 levels in nearly all 
civilian goods. Of course, there 
‘will be some price increases and 
some confusion when we change 
from a controlled economy to a 
free economy. That is inevitable 

whether we make the change to- 


day or wait another year, or two 
years or ten years. Personally, as 
a liberal, I believe in a free econ- 
omy. I think it is worth the risks 
ot involved and the way to achieve 
it is to get rid of these controls 
now. 


_ In passing, I might add that the 
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Chester Bowles and his supporters 
is as thoroughly totalitarian in 
method as is that agency. As an 
expert advertising man, Mr. 
Bowles knows there are probably 
100 consumers for every producer 
or distributor of goods. Basically, 
he is telling the large group of 
the consumers that the govern- 
ment through OPA will run our 
economy for the exclusive benefit 
of the consumers, and that all 
businessmen are just greedy prof- 
iteers anyhow. A certain paper- 
hanger from Austria sold the Ger- 
man people very much the same 
kind of phony economics. They 
did not wake up until it was too 
late, but I think the American 
consumers are intelligent enough 
to figure out that artificial ceil- 
ings on butter, meat, shirts and 
lumber that cannot be bought at 
any price do not make sense. 


Although we have won the war 
against Nazi tyranny and au- 
thoritarianism, we have by no 
means won the ideological fight 
for liberalism as I define it, eithe: 
here in the United S.ates, or in 
the world. That will be no easy 
fight. I know men who have de- 
voted their lives to public service 
who today are discouraged, and 
fearful that democracy cannot 
long survive the tremendous polit- 
ical pressure and clamor of this 
group and that group, demanding 
that government do this and that 
and the other thing for them, but 
rejecting every effort of govern- 
ment to impose on them some 
minimum obligation of citizen- 
ship. The cry in political circles 
today seems to be special privi- 
leges and benefits for all, and re- 
sponsibility for none. I do not 
believe that is an accurate reflec- 
tion of the true sentiment of the 
American people. I cannot believe 
it, because if it is, then the cause 
of liberalism is indeed a hopeless 
cause. 

During Senate debate on the 
Full Employment bill, several 
Senators asked on the floor in 
effect, “What does liberty mean 
to a man whose wife and children 
are hungry?” Patrick Henry must 
have turned over in his grave. 
That a Senator of the United 
States can ask seriously such a 
question is a clarion call to action 
for all liberals. 


It is time for the liberals of 
America, those who believe in in- 
dividual human freedom and dig- 
nity, to forget the little unimpor- 
tant differences which have so 
often divided them in the past 
politically, and to close ranks and 
fight for their basic principles. 
Liberals cannot overlook the dan- 
gers which still exist on the ex- 
treme political right, the chief of 
which is economic monopoly. But 
let’s also face the clear fact that 
the great threat to freedom today 
is not from the political right, but 
from the extreme political left. 


Nazism and Fascism a Product 
of the Political Left 

A significant fact, which many 
of us forgot during our wartime 
co-operation with Communist 
Russia, is that both the fascist and 
nazi dictatorships grew out of the 
political left. . Mussolini was a 
socialist. In Germany, Hitler led 
the National Socialist, party. Their 
appeal was primarily to those 
people suffering economic priva- 
tions. They won support by ex- 
travagant promises of economic 
rewards, if only all power were 
turned over to them. 


Communists and fascists are 
alike in their devotion to the 
proposition that “the end justifies 
the means.” On that basis, they 
justify lies, cheating, murder, 
concentration camps and _ secret 
police, as necessary steps on the 
road to a rosy utopia which al- 
ways seems to be in the distant 
future. To a liberal, on the other 


hand, the means are as important 





as the end. Neither can be de- 
structive of individual freedom. 


present campaign for OPA by' 


That is why liberals must fight | goal. The easy path is that which 
communism as bitterly as they/the people of Germany, of Italy, 
fight fascism, even though it|of Russia took, when they closed 


That fight is more difficult be-|the siren call of the dictators: 


tests, 
cause liberals must always defend | “Give us the power, and you'll 


end, which is the destruciion of|mean if you and your children 
freedom. It is more difficult be-|are hungry?” 
cause conservatives in the past|deluded people who took the easy 
have too frequently cried “com-|path give up their freedom, but 


July 1, have selected 


and not authoritarian proposals,|the free world, they are starving. 
and consequently many people re- No, being a political liberal is 
fuse to believe there is really a|not easy. It is just as risky ana 


wolf there this time. dangerous as being a free man York, 


who 


standable desire for economic se-|a communist by 
curity to blind us to other values | political right. 
even more vital. 


the extreme 
He is sure to be 
We are seeking |smeared as a fascist by the ex- 


are: Karl T. Compton 


cans, but 60,000,000 opportunities | wide popular appeal. He will in- 
for free Americans to work and|cur the enmity of powerful vested 
produce. We seek here at home| jnterests. 


and in the world a system under 
which every individual has an ward except that he has. fought 


opportunity to develop his own the good fight for freedom. 
individual capacities to the limit If that great cry “Give me lib- 
compatible with the same free-j|erty or give me death!” still lives 
dom for all other individuals. in your heart and mind, then you 
There is no easy path to that can be a liberal. 
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President. 


Hatch Heads Atom Group 


President Truman’s committee 
means being called red-baiters.|their minds and surrendered to| for evaluation of the atomic bomb 


whose members will 


the very freedoms which com-|have bread and jobs and security. serve tests of the atomic bomb at 
munists abuse to achieve their|What do freedom and democracy | Bikini Atoll in the Pacific about 


vot only did these| Chairman Senator Carl A. Hateh, 
New York Democrat. Vice Chair- 
munist” simply to defeat liberal|today, despite all the efforis of} ™@, according to Associated Press 
advices from Washington on May 
3, will be Representative Andrew 
S. May, Democrat, also of New 
is Chairman of the 


Let’s not permit our under-| The liberal can expect to be called — Ss eee 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


here in America not just jobs, any | treme political left. He must fight nology; Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, an 


ee ; ~e ; a atomic scientist; Bradley Dewey 
kina of jobs, for 60,000,000 Ameri- | authoritarian proposals that have of Cambridge, Mass.: W. S. Newell 


of Bath, Me.; Fred Searls, Jr., also 
Senator 
He can hope for no re-| Leverett Saltonstall, Republican, 
of Massachusetts, and Representa- 
tive George W. Andrews, Demo- 





The committee, which leaves for 
the Pacific next month, will re- 
port its findings directly to the 
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From our 94th Annual Report as at December 31, 1945 


Admitted Assets, an all-time high... .. 0. 0see0006. 000005: $1,014,155,467 
Salh GREANE YORK: 6 «+ enon. ae ouien onthe ened kA sss $ 82,570,654 
Life Insurance in Force, an all-time high..:.4............ $2,279,068,780 
Galen GONG POM 6 i sé ot ceed ites en eblewed's vce cs e's 3 $ 81,174,569 


Annuities in force provide for annual income payments of..$ 18,336,140 
Now. Lite Tenmempinen 0b sca: cians tattoo ees te os 6 os on ok $ 154,481,059 
Cathe. CUNT Be ities tt et oced eed ei elitddine ts 6 KK $ 5,609,799 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. ..40............ $ 48,813,236 
Claims paid, due to war causes. . .... suisse ceeees ee ceeee » 1,881,096 
Government Bonds owned and on order at year-end, 
par value......... PPP ea: PELE Pe et eke hn ik ewes $ 286,000,000 
Surplus to Policyholders, an all-time high. .. .............. 55,090,685 
Gain over previous year-end . . oo. o.. sacs cece esse eeees $ 13,804,652 


Summary of Annual Statement 
Assets 


December 31, 


. 1945 
Bonds, Mortgages and Other Assets.,....... $992,985,587 
Interest, due and accrued......... OY hse 8.159.752 


Premiums, due and accrued. .. os os cs ss: 13,010,128 


*Total Admitted Assets... . . cs es exe ov co eee $1,014, 155,467 





Liabilities 

Policyholders’ Reserve. ......escseeseerees. $735,577,836 
POMGYMENIIEO PWRES. 0050s cy ccnecesioscces 200,535,952 
Policy Claims in process of settlement....... 3,630,063 
Dividends to Policyholders................. 11,085,380 
tN MEN Ap sr hes ten de eeimaeeik< «4.3.5, 4 2,236,967 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . .. .. a. os ese esse es 4,198,584 
Special Reserves...... Tet Tee e ee 1,800,000 
Special Surplus Funds..........$ 4,650,000 

Unecshgaed Funds...... co veecs. .00,440,685 

Surplus to Policyholders................ 55,090,685 





Total Liabilities and Contingency Funds. ... . $1,014,155,467 








United States Registered Bonds included in the above statement are deposited as required by law; 
State of Massachusetts $250,000; State of Georgia $10,000. 


“Admitted Assets” are assets determined in accordance with rules established by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


A complete Annual Report will be sent on request. 


This statement is in accordance with the requirements of the 
State of New York Insurance Department. 
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What Price Cheap Money ? 


(Continued from first page) 
t) an end. Interest rates are 
lower today than they were when 
the war began—and this, in spite 
of the fact that our Treasury bor- 
rowed over 200 billions of dollars 
to finance it. What is the explana- 
tion for this strange anomaly? 


It was a common explanation 
before the war to say that low in- 
terest rates in this country were 
due to our huge stocks of gold. 
And yet, one day when making a 
survey of interest rates in the 
principal countries of the world, 
I found much to my surprise that 
interest rates were low in coun- 
tries like Germany and Japan that 
had small gold holdings, exactly 
the same as they were in the 
United States and France where 
the gold holdings were relatively 
high. In England interest rates 
‘had been declining since that 
country left the gold standard in 
1931, with little change in its gold 
reserves. Clearly, I thought, there 
must be something more in the 
way of an explanation of the low 
interest rates than merely the 
amount of gold reserves held in 
the banking system. 

In an attempt to get some help 
on the problem, I wrote a letter, 
the pertinent part of which is giv- 
en below, to a rather large num- 
ber of the outstanding students of 
banking in this country: 

“For some time now, I have 
been wondering about the ade- 
gquacy of the explanation that 
our huge gold supply is mainly 
responsible for our low interest 
rates. In the first place, in 
making a recent survey of bond 
prices, I find that they seem to 
be going up and reaching all- 
time highs in countries that 
have been denuded of their gold 
supply quite the same as they 
have been in this country 
where we have an excess supply 
of gold. For instance, Govern- 
ment bond prices in Germany 
and Japan are at practically all- 
time highs. Likewise, Govern- 
ment bonds in England have 
moved up sharply during the 
last two years. And, while 
they are not at all-time highs, it 
is interesting to note that they 
are higher today than when that 
country was on the gold stand- 
ard.” 

In rereading the replies to this 
letter a few days ago, I was 
amazed at the lack of unanimity 
in their answers. But one writer, 
it now seems to me, saw the prob- 
lem clearly and fully understood 
it even before the war. 


“Interest rates are low,” he said, 
“because bank reserves are re- 
dundant. They are redundant in 
the United States on a gold basis. 
They are also kept redundant in 
countries like Germany without a 
gold basis. It doesn’t make any 
difference at all,’ he went on to 
state, “about the amount of gold 
reserves, so long as confidence in 
the currency is not impaired. 
Money is cheap in this country 
because bank reserves are redun- 
dant on a gold basis, and business 
does not expand sufficient to use 
them up. Money is cheap in Ger- 
many because bank reserves are 
kept ample, although on a paper 
basis. Germany’s currency is di- 
vorced from the _ international 
money market through export and 
import controls and through re- 
strictions on the purchase of 
foreign exchange. Prices and 
Wages are kept under control by 
law, strictly enforced, and infla- 
tion is kept down, while no one 
is permitted to raise capital 
through the sale of securities 
without consent of the govern- 
ment.” 


He closed his letter by saying 
that interest rates in a country 
can be kept low, with or without 
gold, if a country is prepared to 
pay the price in the way of 
arbitrary controls over its life. 
This brief explanation of the way 
Germany kept money cheap when 
she was rearming before the war 


is important to keep in mind when 
we review the steps used in this 
country to keep cheap money dur- 
ing the war. There are some strik- 
ing points of similarity. 

But it is not the purpose of this 
paper to find fault with the way 
the war was financed. In any dis- 
cussion of ideal methods of financ- 
ing the war, the magnitude of the 
task that confronted the Treasury 
must not be forgotten. It was 
faced with financing an all-out 
war which no one knew how 
long would last nor how many 
untold millions of dollars it would 
cost. No nation has ever able to 
levy sufficient taxes to pay the 
entire cost of a war. Some part 
has always been paid through in- 
flation. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that special require- 
ments imposed by war demands 
may make necessary banking 
policies that are wholly unneces- 
sary and even dangerous to follow 
in times of peace. It is important, 
therefore, and very important in- 
deed, that we understand just ex- 
actly how the government was 
able to finance such a large part of 
the cost of the war through bor- 
rowing without increasing interest 
rates. It is this lack of under- 
standing that is responsible in no 
small degree for the belief that 
the government, with gain to all, 
can indefinitely in the future so 
control interest rates that they 
will always remain low. 


Analysis of War Financing Effects 


In the discussion that follows it 
is proposed to show (1) just how 
it was possible to finance the war 
with declining interest rates, (2) 
what the effects of that financing 
have heen upon our present credit 
and price situation, and (3) 
whether in the interest of con- 
tinuing the present low structure 
of interest rates, it is safe in the 
days immediately ahead to con- 
tinue the same credit policies that 
were pursued during the. war. 


With the beginning of our re- 
armament program in 1940, and in 
particular after Pearl Harbor, our 
Government. was soon. borrowing 
huge sums of money. War bond 
drives in amounts that would have 
been considered fantastic a few 
years ago were put on about every 
three months. Roughly, about 60% 
of the bonds purchased in these 
drives were bought by individuals 
and savings institutions. The other 
40%: was bought by our banking 
system. This huge expansion of 
bank credit, resulting from this 
purchase of Government securi- 
ties, in a short time: used up the 
excess reserves of the member 
banks which had been built up by 
the huge gold imports of the 30's. 
The very rapid increase in cur- 
rency in circulation also augment- 
ed the problem, so that by the end 
of 1942 the Federal Reserve Banks 
had to begin to build up reserves 
in the member banks through put- 
ting their own funds in the money 
market, principally, of course, by 
buying Government. securities, 
mainly bills and certificates. Trac- 
ing the growth of Federal Reserve 
Bank holdings of Government se- 
curities through the war, we find 
they did net begin to expand 
rapidly until the latter part of 
1942, and then the expansion con- 
tinued rapidly throughout the 
war until such’ holdings were 
about 22 billions of dollars. 

The Treasury .was.able during 
the war to float its huge bond is- 
sues without raising interest rates 
primarily because the Federal Re- 
serve Banks furnished the mem- 
ber banks with sufficient reserves 
so that the member banks could 
buy the amount of bonds the 
Treasury allotted to them. To the 
extent that the Government could 
not finance its war expenditure 
out of taxation and loans from the 
public, it had to do so through the 
banking system. And the Federal 
Reserve Banks were very careful 
to see that the member banks had 
the requisite cash reserves to buy 








the necessary bonds the public 





did not take up. As a matter of 
fact, the Federal Reserve Banks 
tried to keep excess reserves in 
the member banks of about $1,- 
000,000,000. When the excess re- 
serves declined much below this 
figure, in one way or another the 
Federal Reserve Banks took the 
initiative and put some of their 
own funds in the market and built 
them up again. Little rediscount- 
ing on the part of the member 
banks was necessary. 

The Treasury set the interest 
curve at %% for 90-day bills up 
to 2%% for long-term bonds. On 
the one hand, there were very 
few new offerings of corporate 
bonds or stocks, or of real estate 
mortgages, to compete with Gov- 
ernment bonds for _ investors’ 
funds, and on the other hand, 
investors showed an unwillingness 
to buy the requisite amount of 
Government bonds at the interest 
rates at which they were offered. 
The Federal Reserve Banks saw 
that the the member banks had 
the resources to buy them in such 
amounts as were necessary to 
put the. bond drives across. The 
situation was so tied up that the 
Treasury had nothing to worry 
about. It could be certain of 
getting all the money it wanted, 
and on its own terms as to in- 
terest rates. It might have to bor- 
row for short periods of time from 
banks: on bills, notes, or certif- 
icates, rather than from investors 
on long term bonds, but as this 
gave the Treasury its money at 
the lowest possible cost, probably 
it didn’t worry too much about 
this phase of the matter. 

Was it not inevitable that, with 
the banking system so manipu- 
lated during the war and with 
our industrial activity so con- 
troled by war demands, money 
would remain cheap? It could 
hardly have done otherwise. 

There is grave danger that the 
real implications of the way 
money was kept cheap during the 
war will be overlooked. The 
process of more or less automatic 
money creation by the Federal 
Reserve authorities was, in prin- 
ciple, dictated not because it was 
essential to finance the war in 
this manner, but because it was 
absolutely essential to have these 
excess reserves created if the war 
was to be financed without aban- 
doning cheap money. A larger 
part of ihe Treasury deficit could 
have been financed by the pub- 
lic instead of by the banks if 
only interest rates had been al- 
lowed to rise, because rising in- 
terest rates would have made the 
public more willing to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds and less desirous 
of holding such a large proportion 
of its savings in cash and bank 
deposits on which it received no 
income whatsoever... To deny 
this, as some writers apparently 
do, seems silly and contrary to 
reason, 

Certainly, the public did not 
need for any legitimate business 
purposes to carry over $25 bil- 
lions of cash in its pockets or in 
its cash registers during the war. 
And, certainly, there is no need 
today, nor was there during the 
war, for individuals to carry over 
$42 billions in their checking ac- 
counts. These redundant liquid 
ussets on the part of individuals, 
which are certainly a_ potential 
threat to our price structure, are 
maintained because the public 
does not think it worthwhile to 
buy any of the securities offered 
by the Treasury. ; 

We may summarize by saying 
that cheap money was matin- 
tained during the war by three 
methods. First, Federal Reserve 
Bank action in supplying mem- 
ber banks with all the reserves 
they needed. Second, Government 
control of industrial activity and 
UPA control of prices. And, third, 
persuasion and propaganda cam- 
paigns which were successful to 
a remarkable degree, and still are 
successful, in getting people to 
save a large portion of their cash 





resources and not attempt to 
spend them for consumer goods. 


Can Money Be Kept Cheap? 


The question we are now con- 
fronted with is: Can money be 
kept cheap in the future by these 
same methods? There is no doubt 
that our banking authorities have 
learned how to regulate the vol- 
ume of bank reserves so that our 
commercial banks can always ab- 
sorb. the amount of Government | 
securities which investors them- | 
selves may not be disposed to hold | 
in the days ahead at the prevail- 
ing rate of interest. For all prac- 
tical purposes, any mathematical | 
calculation about the limits to | 
which our banking system can go | 
to support the Government bond | 
market is futile and fails to com- | 
prehend the real inwardness of 
the problem. 

The Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Board of Gov-| 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System, forthright as always in his 
statements, let the cat out of the 
bag in testifying before a Con- 
gressional Committee on Banking 
and Currency about a year ago 
when the question of reducing the 
minimum reserves required of the 
Federal Reserve Banks was before 
Congress for consideration. He 
said at that time in substance, that 
it was foolish for Congress to pass 
any law requiring the Reserve 
Banks to maintain minimum re- 
serves against their deposits, and 
that the Reserve Banks should not 
be compelled to keep definite 
amounts of required reserves at 
all. 


What then should be the limit | 
to the possible expansion of Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank credit, if it is| 
not to be gold reserves? Can the 
central banks constantly expand 
their credit base by buying Gov- 
ernment securities with the aim 
of securing ever-and-ever cheaper 
money until the rate of interest 
has been completely abolished, as 
Lord Keynes maintained that it 
could be? In brief, what is this 
so-called “technique of cheap 
money” that can be used to keep 
interest rates permanently low if 
the Government wants to keep 
them so? 








Keynes’-“Vanishing Interest” 
Theory 


Lord Keynes in his epoch-mak- 
ing book, “The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money,” 
published in 1935, first worked out 
this technique in detail. In es- 
sence, it is very simple. It rests 
upon two main assumptions: First, 
that the central banks will always 
stand ready to furnish the member 
banks all the reserves that the 
member banks need no matter 
how high their deposits rise, and 
irrespective of how much cash 
the people want to keep. Or, to 
put it another way, the central 
banks must always stand ready to 
buy and sell at stated prices Gov- 
ernment bonds of all maturities. 
This, of course, would fix the 
price at which Government bonds 
would sell. The other assumption 
is, that such action can be taken 
by the central banks without caus- 
ing a price inflation. Should prices 
start to get out of hand, they must 
be arbitrarily controlled. The Brit- 
ish recognize this clearly. The 
London ‘Economist,’ in its Octo- 
ber 6, 1945 issue, page 493, states: 
“Two factors are capable of induc- 
ing a change in the interest rate, 
though it is not certain that they 
will. The first is the risk of 
a pronounced inflationary out- 
break which might encourage 
holders to off-load their securities. 
The second is the slackening of 
wartime controls, financial and 
physical. These must be main- 
tained.” 

Great Britain intends to pursue 
its cheap money policy and keep 
interest rates low and it openly 
states that it is prepared to pay 
the price necessary to bring this 
about. The Government has 
taken over the Bank of England. 
This institution is now completely 


| cheap money. 
| of course, the present British Gov- 


ment and will stand. ready to fur-. 
nish the other banks of England 
with the loanable funds they may 
need to support bond prices at the 
level desired by the Government. 
If enough bank credit and money 
has to be put into the market in 
order to maintain low interest 
rates so that an inflationary price 
rise begins, the present British 
Government is prepared to con- 
tinue price control and rationing 
indefinitely. 

Moreover, the British see clearly 
the difference between cheap 
money and cheap capital. Her fi- 
nancial experts realize, and have 
openly stated, that Britain has a 
shortage of capital. One of the 
well known British writers on 
banking and finance, F. Bradshaw 
Makin, in an article in “Barron’s 
National Business and Financial 
Weekly” of June 18, 1945, stated 
that Great Britain’s chief problem 
in the post-war period would be 
how to finance reconversion and 
rehabilitation with her great de- 
ficiency of physical capital, that is, 
plant and materials, and at the 
same time keep cheap money. The 
London “Economist” has ‘run a 
series of articles on this subject 
during the past two years. In Mr. 
Makin’s discussion he recognized 
that there would not be enough 
capital to meet all the legitimate 
demands in England. He posed 
the question how to apportion this 
available supply. Should it be 
through the price system? To do 
this, he argued, would mean a 
free interest rate and the end of 
He advocated and, 


ernment is following the policy, 
having a Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, and before any business 
can raise capital through an issue 
of securities in the money market, 
it must first get the approval of 
this Committee. If Dr. Schacht 
could get his mind off his present 
worries at Nuremberg and could 
know what was going on in Great 
Britain, he no doubt would get 
some vleasure at seeing the degree 
to which that country, the original 
home of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, was beginning to follow his 
metheds of financing the Third 
Reich. 


Controls and Cheap Money 


Is it not a fair question to ask 
the advocates of ever-cheaper 
money if they are prepared to pay 
in the way of controls over our 
economic life what will be neces-- 
sary to insure this cheap money? 
And, in the interest of frankness 
and honesty, should they not 
openly tell the people what these 
controls are likely to be, even as 
do our British cousins? Seome- 
times it would seem as though the 
benefits of cheap money are held 
before us as though they could be 
had. without any cost, and that 
through some mysterious legerde-’ 
main our banking authorities have 
worked out a technique to bring 
this about. 


It should be apparent that there 
is nothing mysterious about the 
technique of cheap money and it 
also should be apparent what the 
limits of the Government are if 
it attempts to make money cheap. | 
should the economic forces of. the 
nation be making for dearer 
money. The technique is nothing 
but an ever-creation of more and 
more bank reserves by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks with the result 
that an ever and ever larger in- 
crease takes place in bank deposits 
and bank cash, that the liquid re- 
sources of individuals become ever 
and ever larger, and with the 
result that the dangers of infla- 
tion become greater and greater. 
The extent to which the Federal 
Reserve Banks can go, therefore, 


in supporting the present prices of 
Government bonds and in main- 
taining the present structure of 
low interest rates will, in the 
final analysis, depend upon how 
long they can continue to pump 
their credit into the money mar- 
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are today faced with the serious 
problem of how long such huge 


Exchange Commission there was 
_an increase of $37 billions in these | 


1945. 


middle of 1940 is $157 billions. 


these resources will be held off 


-penditures for the first quarter 
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bank deposits without bringing on 
an inflationary price rise. 

Without any further increase in 
the’ amount of bank deposits, we 


liquid resources as are now held 
by individuals can remain idle. | 
According to the Securities and 


liquid resources of individuals in 
The total increase in these 
resources since the beginning of 
the war production program in the 


For a Government to gamble that | 


the market until there is a suffi- 
cient supply of goods to match 
them without a price increase is | 
playing with fire, indeed. 


Speculative Fever Increasing 


Already there are signs that the | 
speci'lative fever is increasing and | 
that people are desirous of spend- 
ing these savings. Consumers’ ex- 





of this year were $20 billions 
higher than for the first quarter | 
of last year. 


still rising. 


eral level of prices received by 


farmers 


and anyone who spent even 
short vacation in Florida last win- 
ter were aghast at the way money 
was thrown around. Certainly, 
there is no lack of symptoms that 
a speculative spirit is abroad. 


Wisdom of Continuing Low 
Interest Policy 


In an economic situation such 
as this, would it be a policy of 
wisdom for our banking authori- 
ties to attempt to maintain a struc- 
ture of interest rates so low as 
they are at present by putting out 
more money and bank credit in 
the country when the country’s 
monetary supply is already re- 
dundant? 
more than twice what they were 
a decade ago; our currency sup- 
ply, over four times what it was. 
Has there been any increase in 


‘ production, retail sales, or factory 


Commodity prices | that there is a danger of a rapid 
have risen 5% in a year and are|rise in the price level, the price 
The Department of | is far too much. To a man living 
Agriculture reports that the gen- | on a fixed income, a 10% increase 
|in prices is exactly the same as a 
advanced three points | 10% 
during the month ending April 15, | year. ( 
reaching the highest level since | been able to get their incomes in- 
July, 1920, which was before the | creased since the war began are 
outbreak after the last war. Stock | suffering a sales tax of approxi- 
prices certainly are not low. The | mately 40%. , 
velocity of bank deposits is in-| fer this sales tax just as long as 
creasing. Prices in the real estate | they live unless, as I have said, 
market are competely out of hand, |their incomes can be increased 
a\by the amount that the prices 


| 
| 


'vocates have said, and are still 


'rate indefinitely in the future. I 


|The story has not all been written 


Our bank deposits are | 


'clear, was made possible only by 


| heavily indeed upon the commer- 
‘cial banks and the Federal Re- 


payrolls that necessitate such an | 


increase? Is there any serious 


student of finance who denies the | 


inflation potential of this huge 


in the interest of cheaper money 
at the present time is assuming a 
grave risk for a small gain. 

I do not want to be under- 
stood as making any plea for high 
interest rates as such or for low 
interest rates. I am merely mak- 
ing a plea that the interest rate 


* be allowed to find its own level 


in the market through the free 
play of supply and demand for 


To augment it) 





funds in the market without it 
being interfered with by the Gov- 
ernment. At a time like this when 
no one really knows what the real 
value of the American dollar is, 
certainly this is no time to in- 
crease the amount of dollars. Dur- 
ing the war, and in fact, even at 
the present time, there have been 
so many interferences with nor- 
mal markets that dollars have be- 
come unspendable in many fields, 
For instance, what does the ceil- 
ing price of 55 cents per pound 
of butter mean to the price level, 
when there is no butter to be 
bought? Who knows what a shirt 
or a suit is worth, when one can- 
not be found? We get some idea 
of what houses are worth today 
because there are no ceiling prices 
on them and the average house 
today sells for approximately 
twice what it sold for in 1940. In 
other words, the value of a dollar 
for houses today is exactly one- 
half of what it was before the 
war began. 

What price, cheap money! If 
the price of low interest rates is 
increasing the monetary supply so 


sales tax each and every 
Individuals who have not 


And they will suf- 


have gone up. 


Can Government Control Interest 
Rates Indefinitely? 


The Treasury has boasted of its 
marvelous record of financing the 
war with a steadily declining in- 
terest rate. The cheap money ad- 


saying, that this proves the Gov- 
ernment can control the interest 


submit, however, that it remains 
to be seen what the real cost of 
our war financing is going to be. 


to date. The evidence is far from 
all in. It will be some years before 
it is. The low interest rate, it is 
the Government 


relying very 


serve Banks as an outlet for its 
bonds. Whether the increased 
amount of purchasing power now 
in the hands of the people result- 
ing from this method of financing 
will take its eventual revenge up- 
on our price structure in the days 
ahead remains to be seen. 


The desperate cries being made 
on the part of the cheap money 
apologists for the continuance of 
OPA indicates at least some fear 
in their minds that trouble is 
ahead. Already our cost of living 
is up by about 40% when deteri- 
oration of quality of goods pur- 
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chased is added to the Govern- 
ment price index. The full force 
of the general increase of 18% 
cents an hour in our wage rates 
has not yet been felt in the retail 
price structure. When it is felt, 
I confidently predict there will be 
another demand for further in- 
creases in wages to meet the ris- 
ing costs of living brought about 
by a previous wage increase and 
originally instigated by the infla- 
tionary methods of financing the 
Government’s deficit during the 
war. It is futile for management 
to blame labor for this increase 
just as it is futile for labor to 
blame management or for the 
OPA to blame the black market. 
Back of it all, more purchasing 
power was created during the war 
than there were consumer goods 
to absorb the purchasing power. 
Although our people showed an 
admirable restraint in spending 
this purchasing power, enough of 
it was spent to start the price in- 
crease ball rolling upward. The 
problem today is to see that it 
doesn’t get roiling too rapidly. 


Effect of Public Confidence 


Inflation to date from this war 
has been much less than in the 
last because the technical defenses 
were erected at a much earlier 
stage and because our previous 
experience enabled them to be 
perfected rapidly. The major de- 
fenses were much more compre- 
hensive than in 1918. They com- 
prise high taxation (but probably 
not on a broad enough base), phys- 
ical controls, rationing and price- 
control. As a purely theoretical 
proposition, comparable defenses 
would probably hold inflation in 
check in the days ahead. But to 
suppose that the existing defenses 
will be effective in practice should 
bank credit continue to expand in 
order to support a cheap money 
policy is naive. They depend ab- 
solutely upon the sanction of pub- 
lic opinion, and public opinion 
will not support them at this time 
in this country. OPA is on its 
way out. If the upward movement 
of prices is to be controlled now, 
it must be through the control of 
the monetary and credit supply 
and through preventing costs 
from further increasing, particu- 
larly wage costs. 

Moreover, the danger inherent 
in our huge liquid resources must 
be made apparent to all. Any at- 
tempt to cash any large portion 
of War Savings bonds would be 
disastrous. The only circumstances 
in which past savings can be spent 
without inflationary consequences 
is when there are some spare re- 


sources to spend them on... If 
everybody is already employed by 
the spending of current income, 
then the additional spending of 
past savings merely creates infla- 
tion. This can be seen in the 
present market for houses. Giv- 
ing more and cheaper credit to 
buy houses today before new ones 
are built is only driving up the 
prices of existing ones to fantastic 
heights. It would be a great mis- 
take to mislead the public into 
thinking that its great wartime 
Savings can ever spent quickly. 
The only chance of deriving full 
benefit from them—in the tran- 
sition period or more permanently 
—=is to spend them very gradually. 


Drive for Higher Wages 


Another serious danger present 
in the current price situation is 
the drive for higher wages to meet 
rising living costs. At this stage, 
any further substantial pressure 
for wage increases will be as dis- 
ruptive as an attempt to spend 
rapidly the monetary savings re- 
sulting from the war. Increase in 
wage rates will force up prices 
even if, owing to the end of over- 
time, they do not lead to higher 
earnings, or even if the additional 
earnings are saved, because the 
floor of all prices, whether con- 
trolled or not, must be geared to 
costs which, in turn, mainly de- 
pend on wage rates. Price in- 
creases induced by wage conces- 
sions in some directions will at 
once lead to demands for higher 
wages elsewhere. The process will 
become cumulative. In fact, it 
already has become so. The line 
must be held at the 18% cents per 
hour increase given the steel 
workers if the price situation is 
not to get out of hand. And too 
much reliance must not be placed 
upon the possibility that increased 
production will automatically 
right everything and keep prices 
from going up. When the increased 
production comes on the market, 
it is going to be on the higher 
unit cost basis. It must never be 
forgotten that costs determine the 
floor of prices. 

Chester Bowles tell us that the 
way to handle the present price 
situation is to renew OPA and 
keep price control until produc- 
tion has had time to catch up with 
demand. This is no place to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of his con- 
tention. Suffice it to say, that 
perhaps something could be said 
for it (but not very much) if one 
were certain that the continuance 
of OPA did not restrict the in- 
crease in production which is so 





vitally needed. Moreover, there is 


— 


a very large fallacy in Mr. Bowles’ 
argument because he seems to 
forget that, in the absence of 
hoarding money, production cre- 
ates the very purchasing power 
that is necessary to: buy it. Funda- 
mentally, OPA authorities are 
only treating symptoms. They are 
not grappling with the real causes 
for price increases. 
With the huge amount of liquid 
resources outstanding at the pres- 
ent time, is it not difficult to see 
how a revival of production can 
mop up this excess purchasing 
power and keep it from having 
an inflationary effect upon the 
price level, should the people de- 
cide to spend it for goods? One 
does not have to believe in the 
so-called quantity theory of money 
or in any arbitrary ratio of ex- 
change between money and trade 
to see the danger in the present 
excess money supply. Those who 
feel that there is little or no dan- 
ger in it are gambling on the as- 
sumption that its owners will let 
it stay idle and that its velocity 
will be low even as it was during 
the depression of the 30’s. It seems 
to me that that gamble today is 
exceedingly dangerous. Already 
Series E War Savings Bonds are 
being cashed faster than new sales 
are being made. With our present 
scarce supply of consumer goods, 
with our inereasing demands for 
higher wages, and with the 
growth of speculative sentiment 
in the country, the price situation 
certainly is filled with explosive 
elements. The only credit policy 
that can be followed today with 
safety is to take such steps as 
may be necessary to draw off the 
excess money supply in some form 
where it will do the least harm 
to our whole economic structure. 
Certainly, this supply should not 
be increased. So much of it has 
already gone into the stock mar- 
ket that in spite of the fact that 
no longer is it permissible to loan 
a dollar to aid stock speculation, 
yet the yields on many common 
stocks are now below 3% and the 
averages are at a point reached 
only in two other years of our 
whole history. I have already 
mentioned the rising cost of living 
and the fantastic prices of real 
estate. 

With this economic situation as 
a background, the advocates of 
cheap money must face the fol- 
lowing question: If to prevent the 
present abnormal low scale of in- 
terest rates from rising, credit poli- 
cies that add to the present dan- 
gers of inflation must be pursued, 





is not that too high a price to pay 
for cheap money? 
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The Americas in a Changing World 


(Continued from page 2642) 
were being tested of whom some 
were found wanting, above all, 
that economic problems had out- 
run their political solution so that 
wnrest was everywhere—recall 
these, make a global projection of 


them, and you will have invoked | 


» realistic mental background 


against which today’s internation- | 


al problems can best be analyzed. 
Whether or not the future will re- 
weal world-wide progress as great 


ws that which the United States) 
achieved in its period of crucial | 


test depends much more than is| 
4 | has reached a high level in Brazil. 


generally recognized on the wis- 


aiom, the courage and the patience | 


this country demonstrates during 
the coming few years. 

Our external problems divide 
themselves generally into four 
grea classifications, the United 
States itself, Latin America, Eu- 
rope and the Far East, but there 
is an inter-relation of cause and 
effect between these groupings 
that makes it difficult to single 
gut any one of them for exclusive 
discussion. Because of your spe- 
cial interest in hemisphere af- 
fairs, I will comment on Inter- 
American considerations first, but 
you will note that in order to ob- 
tain a proper perspective it will 
be necessary to follow threads of 
development we uncover into 
each of the other areas as well. 


Our Influence in Latin America 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
our influence in Latin America 
has suffered marked deterioration 
im the months since the war end- 
ed. Some decline in our prestige 
was to be expected. During the 
war we purchased the products of 
“atin America in tremendous 
quantities, and encouraged ever- 
greater production there. It was 
imevitable that a reduction of im- 
ports to peaee-time levels would 
have repercussions on the econo- 
mies of the producing countries, 
though the dislocations so far 
have been less than many feared. 
In order to acquire these com- 
modities in amounts adequate to 
meet the vast demands of war, we 
made post-war commitments, 
direct and implied, on which some 
disagreement already has oc- 
curred, and more is in prospect. In 
our sometimes frenzied and zeal- 
ous efforts to gain wartime politi- 
cal cooperation, we also lavished 
gifts and bounties on Latin 


America in reckless fashion, and | 


we resorted at times to ill-con- 
ceived and impractical measures 
in order to obtain economic col- 
laboration. There was bound to 
be sharp curtailment in these op- 
erations when hostilities ceased, 
and as a result we find that the 
“reservoir of Inter-American good 
will,” of which Wendell Willkie 
used to speak, is developing some 
leaks. It will require the highest 
order of statesmanship to repair 
them, and fo reestablish our re- 
lations with Latin America on the 
mew course required by changing 
times and conditions. 


Unlike most of the other re- 
gions of the world, Latin America 
finds itself in an exceptionally 
favorable trade position. Our war- 
time purchases there and those of 
our Allies led to the accumulation 
of large local foreign exchange 
balances, because imports had to 
be restricted sharply, due both to 
the scarcity of goods and the un- 
availability of shipping. One ad- 
verse effect has been to produce 
inflation throughout the rest of 
the hemisphere, in some places of 
fantastic proportions. Living costs 
have soared, resulting in serious 
unrest in the low-earning farm 
and urban populations, and lead- 
ing to governmental changes, not 
all of them favorable from our 
viewpoint. 


The Situation in Brazil 


In Brazil, the Vargas dictator- 
ship has been overturned and a 
military figure, General Dutra, 








has come to the Presidency 


through an election which for its) 


freedom and orderliness signifies 
an important advance in Latin 
American politics. It is too early 
to determine with any degree of 
assurance the course that the new 
Brazilian government will take, 
but the initial signs are encourag- 
ing rather than otherwise. The 
new President has extended a 
welcome to foreign capital and 
business, and promises. their 
rights will be respected. As else- 
where, one of the greatest prob- 
lems he faces is inflation, which 


Fortunately there is every indica- 
tion that the new government in- 
tends to rely upon orthodox econ- 
omic methods to work out its 
problems. 


In Mexico, a Presidential elec- 
tion impends, and its influence 


extends to foreign political and | 


economic relations, as well as to 
all forms of national life. Until 
the voting in July, and perhaps 
for a period after that, Mexican 
conditions will be unsettled. Cir- 
cumstances in other countries 
vary from Cuba’s “sugar boom’’— 
likely to continue for some time 
due to the world scarcity of that 
product—through relative politi- 
cal and economic stability, such 
as may be found in Peru and 
Colombia, and on to the enigma 
that Argentina has become, at the 
other end of the scale. 


Bewilderment and _ confusion 
characterize our reactions to re- 
cent developments in Argentina. 
Any prophecy regarding what 
may happen there would have to 
be hedged with many reserva- 
tions. By fair means or foul— 
and there is a notable absence of 
fraud charges — a President has 
been elected in this traditionally 
conservative country who is the 
antithesis of the type of political 
leader we hoped to see emerge in 
postwar Latin America. A dema- 
gogue and opportunist, Colonel 
Peron combines with these char- 
acteristics a Nazi-Fascist philoso- 
phy much the same as that which 
proved to be the scourge of Eu- 
rope. He owes his success at the 
polls to the support of labor, and 
to a fanatical totalitarian element 
that hopes to dominate his poli- 
cies. The vote of the workers was 
acquired if large part through 
dictatorial decrees and measures 
of the interim government, ever 
responsive to Peron’s bidding, 
which raised wages wholesale and 
forced on business numerous 
other concessions to employees 
that parallel what has happened 
in this country in recent years. 
The economic soundness of these 
measures was of small importance 
to Peron so long as they served 
immediate political ends. At the 
same time the army was kept in 
line by huge outlays of public 
funds on a military program 
which seems strangely out of 
place in today’s world. The in- 
flationary character of Argen- 
tine government fiscal policies, in 
a period of scarcity of goods of 
all kinds, is having serious reper- 
cussions in spite of the country’s 
favorable foreign exchange posi- 
tion. Reaching the limit of its 
legal borrowing power, the re- 
gime has now taken over the 
Central Bank, enabling it to con- 
tinue to issue money by adminis- 
trative fiat. 


Peron’s Election in Argentina 


It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that Colonel Peron now be- 
comes a constitutional President 
for a term of six years, and will 
no longer be considered a usurper 
who rules by military threat. As 
a consequence he must consider 
his political position and future 
from a long range viewpoint. 
Though he is committed by 
election promises to sweeping so- 
cial reforms and benefits for la- 


bor, and in all probability will 
adopt some measures of a radical 





nature, it would not be illogical 
for him to seek a working arrange- 
ment with the more conservative 
elements of the country. In for- 
eign policy it would be surprising 
if he did not make determined ef- 
forts to end Argentina’s political 
isolation, and seek dominance in 
Latin American affairs. Soon after 
his election he boasted that his in- 
fluence in neighboring countries 
was greater than that of the United 
States, and there are indications 
that he may be more nearly right 
than we care to admit. Under 
Peron’s leadership, and with the 
help of another element to which 
I shall refer presently, the Good 
Neighbor policy may face a severe 
strain. 

Peron’s election was a serious 


| diplomatic reverse for the United 





States, and will influence our re- 
lations with all the American na- 
tions. Our Blue Book, issued 
just before the Argentine election, 
and containing what our officials 
considered to be proof of cooper- 
ation between Argentina and the 
Axis governments during the war, 
was interpreted not only in Ar- 
gentina, but in other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, as open interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of 
another nation, and the document 
has raised the question of inter- 
vention in a serious way. It has 
become apparent also that other 
Latin American countries were 
not as determined as we to pro- 
mote a policy of political aloof- 
ness toward Argentina, an atti- 
tude on our part which forced 
repeated postponement of the Rio 
de Janeiro conference called to 
complete a Pan-American mutual 
assistance treaty. We announced 
several times and officially, with 
considerable flourish, that we 
would not sign such an agreement 
with a country dominated by a 
dictator, and the ruddy faces of 
officials in Washington who now 
are being served with large orders 
of diplomatic crow are little cal- 
culated to inspire confidence that 
our good relations with Latin 
America have been unimpaired. 
There are indications, though 
no direct evidence of which I 
know, that Russia has been tak- 
ing a much more active politica] 
interest in Latin America than 
heretofore. Hardly a day passes 
that the leader of the powerful 
Communist party in Brazil, Sen- 
hor Prestes, does not make a 
statement derogatory to the 
United States. Immediately 
Peron was elected in Argentina, 
a Soviet delegation visited hin 
in Buenos Aires, coming from 
nearby Montevideo, and suggest- 
ing a resumption of diplomatic 
and trade relations long inter- 
rupted between the two countries. 
The speeches throughout Latin 
America recently of Mexico’s 
radical labor leader, Senor Tole- 
dano, constantly stressed the de- 
sirability of closer relations with 
Russia, evoking considerable en- 
thusiasm in countries whose pro- 


portion is large of the so-called: 


“underprivileged.” Returning tra- 
velers report the recent arrival of 
delegations of Soviet officials of 
impressive size in every country 
south of the Rio Grande, and 
close observers detect a new ten- 
dency toward truculence in In- 
ter-American negotiations which 
is too general to be entirely spon- 
taneous. Speculation increases 
that all of these developments 
may be part of a larger plan to 
continue the turmoil that has 
plagued the world ever since Rus- 
sia began to take an interest in 
external affairs in the late thir- 
ties, and which encourages a po- 
litical atmosphere in which sub- 
version thrives. 


* % ms 
Britain’s Socialization Plans 
In another address, before the 
Cleveland (O.) World Trade Con- 
ference on April 26, Mr. Abbink, 


in reviewing the economic and 
political aspects of the interna- 





tional situation, criticized the so- 
cialization program in Great Brit- 
ain and then presented a three- 
phase formula for an economic 
approach to world stability. Re- 
garding Great Britain, Mr. Abbink 
stated: 

It should be said that the pres- 
ent British government is not 
helping its own cause in this 
country, nor the case for contin- 
ued Anglo-American cooperation, 
by the measures for socialization 
of industry which it is advocating. 
There may be cogent reasons for 
public ownership of electrical in- 
stallations and railways in a 
country like England, though our 
experience with political opera- 
tion of utilities has by no means 
been convincing. Britain’s coal 
mining methods have long been 
an industrial scandal, due to the 
indisposition of owners to mod- 
ernize; and the change in control 
of the Bank of England brings it 
into somewhat the same position 
that our Federal Reserve system 
occupies. But to undertake the 
nationalization of so highly 
specialized a function as the bulk 
purchase of cotton fibers for the 
textile trade, or so integrated an 
industry as the making of steel, 
is an adventure in statecraft that 
is little likely to commend itself 
to citizens of a country like the 
United States, which has decided 
preference for private enterprise. 
The reasons advanced for com- 
munity control of raw cotton mar- 
kets and the fabrication of steel 
in England have not impressed us 
as valid, and it is to be hoped that 
better judgment will prevail be- 
fore it is too late. 

What is important for us to re- 
member in this connection is that 
Britain does not need the funds 
in the proposed credit from this 
country to carry out the nation- 
alization measures under consid- 
eration—compensation to owners 
will be in sterling, not dollars, 
and there have been no indica- 
tions that printing presses in Lon- 
don will not be able to produce 
the currency or the debentures 
required. The loan agreement 
now under debate in Congress is 
designed to enable Britain, with- 
out endangering too greatly her 
own economy, to cooperate with 
is in establishing conditions for a 
resumption of world trade which 
will permit the war-expanded 
industries of both nations to em- 
ploy their full capacities, Fre- 
quently I have been asked 
whether I think the proposed 
advance will be repaid. My 
answer is an unequivocal “yes” 
provided we proceed unswerving- 
ly and with determination in the 
direction indicated in the trade 
proposals, which I believe are the 
most important part of the agree- 
ment. If we falter, or are turned 
aside by selfish political consider- 
ations, the fact that the advance 
may not be repaid will be of little 
consequence in the world eco- 
nomic crisis that probably will de- 
velop. 

I hope I will not seem presump- 
tuous if I offer one additional 
comment regarding relations be- 
tween Britain and the United 
States, before passing on to other 
considerations that should have 
our attention. I suggest, if we 
continue to enlist Great Britain 
as an informal ally in our in- 
ternational dealings, that we 
cease the practice of imputing 
sinister or untrustworthy motives 
to all British dealings within the 
empire, and that we insist our 
politicians do likewise. Baiting 
Britain for real or fancied mis- 
takes in past policy may be a 
cheap method of obtaining votes 
in some sections, but it is a prac- 
tice dangerous to a continuance 
of the collaboration our leaders 
seem to have chosen. The British 
are as anxious to establish stable 
conditions throughout the world 
as we are, and the fact that the 
two nations approach solutions 
from differing viewpoints does 
not necessarily mean that ours 
should be sacrosanct. A partner- 
ship, however informal, involves 





appreciation by its members of 
the problems and the ability to 
deal with them of each associate, 
and above all, confidence in 
their integrity. It will come as a 
surprise to many in this country 
to learn—as we will—that our 
motives as to a considerable nume- 
ber of policies are questioned with 
as great frequency and bitterness 
abroad, and particularly in Latin 
America, as are those of Great 
Britain in some sections of the 
United States. And the British 
feel as deeply that they are right 
as we are certain we have been 
correct in our international dee 
portment. 


A Formula for | 
World Economic Stability ‘' 


My formula for an economic ape 
proach to world stability has 
three phases which I shall outline 
briefly. 

The first is notice to all of our 
allies that we intend to sign come 
mercial treaties with each of our 
former enemies and the states 
they dominated, pending the sete 
tlement of other issues in more 
formal and possibly protracted 
negotiations between all of the 
participants in the late hostilities, 
The world, including the United 
States, urgently needs to get back 
to work, not only to distract men’s 
minds from their misery, but to 
begin the restoration of wealth 
squandered during the war, and 
to dispel the spectre of hunger, 
These commercial treaties should 
provide for the maintenance in- 
definitely, or until world politica} 
stability is achieved, of as large a 
body of our occupation troops as 
may be necessary to insure 
against coercion by any other 
power, the cost of the policing to 
be borne eventually by the occue 
pied country. 


You may have wondered why I 
have not suggested that the 
United Nations should undertake 
immediate settlement of the polite 
ical points at issue now that the 
Security Council is organized, 
The reason is that there was prior 
agreement by the so-called “bige 
four,’ China, Great Britain, Ruse 
sia and the United States (France 
was invited later to make the 
“big five’) to the effect that stip- 
ulations in the treaties of peace 
would be decided upon between 
them before they were even sube- 
mitted to other co-belligerents, 
not to speak of enemy nations, 
and it is in furtherance of this 
understanding that Secretary 
Byrnes has gone to Paris this 
week. If he were to announce 
that the United States refused to 
wait longer for a resumption of 
trade relations with our former 
enemies, even though other cone 
siderations must be postponed, 
there is every reason to believe 
immediate action would be forthe 
coming by the entire group. 

The second phase of my suge 
gested economic approach to 
world rehabilitation would involve: 
quick settlement of the loose ends 
of Lend-Lease, and a realistic 
rather than partisan approach to: 
the needs of various countries for 
credit to begin  rehabilitatiom. 
forthwith. The amounts required 
will not be as large as those we’ 
wasted on social experiment im: 
this country during the last de- 
pression, and have the virtue of 
possible recovery through the re« 
establishment of business relae- 
tions. 

We should not overlook the 
fact that our example in economic 
collaboration is usually followed! 
quickly by similar action on the 
part of other nations in the 
Americas. Canada has extended a 
credit to Britain of more than $I 
billion, and has under considera 
tion a large advance to France. Im 
both instances Canada’s aid repre= 
sents a far greater proportion of 
her assets than we will employ 
in any assistance we may render, 
and Canada’s action was taken 
without the bickering our politi- 
cians consider so essential. Simi- 
larly, Argentina has made a sub< 
stantial credit available to Britain, 
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and other American nations have 
promised to assist Europe to the 
limit of their abilities, with cavil, 
a development that has gone al- 
most unnoticed here. 

The third phase I suggest of an 
economic approach to world 
rebuilding involves joint consid- 
eration by government and busi- 
ness in this country of the long- 
term needs for developing over- 
Seas markets, and the method of 
approach. There is far too much 
assumption on the part of both 
that mere restoration of our pre- 
war volume of trade will bring 
prosperity. I doubt that it will, 
mot only because we have a much 
larger burden of debt to amortize, 
but because our productive ca- 
pacity has been greatly increased 
in six years, and advances in 
techniques have made it possible 
to produce far greater quantities 
per man-hour of employment. 
Once there is serious determina- 
tion on the part of labor to go 
back to work, the vacuum of war- 
denied wants will be displaced 
fairly quickly by a surplus in 
many lines, and tomorrow is not a 
bit too early to begin consider- 
ing the problem that will face us 
when that eventuality occurs. 

Pre-war, the volume of inter- 
national trade was estimated at 
something like $80 billions. A to- 
tal of nearly twice that amount 
must be achieved in the future ac- 
cording to reasonable forecasts, if 
widespread unemployment is to be 
averted in highly industrialized 
countries, and recurring famine 
conditions prevented in less de- 
veloped areas. How such a total 
can be attained, what preliminary 
financing of an investment nature 
will be required, and what first 
steps to take in a long-range pro- 
gram for our own benefit in a 
world that is peaceful again, are 
questions that cannot be left un- 
solved until their imminence once 
more overtakes their political so- 
lution at a future time of crisis. 
They are a part of today’s eco- 
nomic approach to world stability, 
in our time. 

The last 30 years of the 19th 
century were postwar years for 
people in the United States. They 
Were years of great accomplish- 
ment, in spite of weak leader- 
ship, because the spirit of the 
America of that day could not be 
broken. The last half of the 20th 
century will be a postwar period 
for the entire world. It will be an 
era of expansion and material 
well-being on an _ international 
scale if the American spirit of to- 
and gain world acceptance, 
through economic measures that 
are available. In the end they are 
far more effective than the po- 
litical expedients they always out- 
run. 


$$ —— rr ____ 

Steel Named to Head 
s a 

Municipal Bond Club 


Walter H. Steel, of Drexel & 
Co., has been nominated to head 
the Municipal Bond Club of New 
York for the year 1946-47. The 
report of the nominating commit- 
tee, which has just been filed with 
the Board of Governors, also pro- 

oses Paris Scott Russell, of Glore. 

organ & Co., for Vice-President: 
B. O. Doane, of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, for Secretary; George 
B. Gibbons, Jr., of George B. Gib- 
bons & Co., for Treasurer, and C. 
Cheever Hardwick, of Smith, 


Barney & Co., and David 'T. Mira- 
| lia, of Halsey, Stuart & Co., for 
» members of the Board of Gov- 
_ €rnors. 


The annual meeting of the club, 
at which the new officers and 
Governors will be elected, is 
scheduled for June 20 at Winged 
Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 


| N.Y. This year the annual meet- 
| ing is being combined with the 
} annual field day. 


The nominating committee this 
ear consisted of Georse J. Gil- 
ies, of Mellon Securities Corp.; 


, Gerald R. McDermott, of Harri- 
» man Ripley & Co., and Sanders 


Shanks, Jr., of the Bond Buyer. 








The Anglo- Portuguese 
Monetary Agreement 


(Continued from page 2653) 


creased above a maximum of 
{5 million, or 

if the balance standing to the 
Bank of Portugal’s No. 1 Ac- 
count with the Bank of Eng- 
land amounts to £5 million, 
against gold to be set aside in 
the name of the Bank of 
Portugal at the Bank of Eng- 
land, London. 


(iii) The Bank of Portugal shall 
at all times maintain on their No. 
1 Account with the Bank of Eng- 
land a minimum balance, the 
amount of which will be deter- 
mined in agreement with the 
Bank of England. 

(iv) The Bank of England shall 
at all times maintain on their No. 
1 Account with the Bank of 
Portugal a minimum balance, the 
amount of which will be deter- 
mined in agreement with the 
Bank of Portugal. 


ARTICLE 3. 


(i) The Bank of England shall 
have the right at any time to sell 
to the Bank of Portugal, against 
all or part of the sterling balances 
held by that Bank, either escudos 
at the official rate or gold to be 
set aside at the Bank of England 
in London. 


(ii) The Bank of Portugal shall 
have the right at any time to seil 
to the Bank of England, against 
all or part of the escudo balances 
held by that Bank, either sterling 
at the official rate or gold to be 
set aside at the Bank of Portugal 
in Lisbon. 

ARTICLE 4. 


(i) Gold set aside in Lisbon in 
accordance with the provisions of 
Articles 2 (i) (b) and 3 (ii) of 
this Agreement shall be at the 
Bank of England’s free disposal 
and may be exported. 


(ii) Gold set aside in London in 
accordance with the provisions 
of Articles 2 (ii) (b) and 3 (i) of 
this Agreement shall be at the 
Bank of Portugal’s free disposal 
and may be exported. 


ARTICLE 5. 


(i) The Government of the 
United Kingdom shall not restrict 
the availability of sterling at the 
disposal of residents of the Portu- 
guese monetary area for making— 


(a) transfers to other residents 

of the Portuguese monetary 

area; 

payments to residents of the 

sterling area; or 

(c) transfers to residents of 
countries outside the Portu- 
guese monetary area and the 
sterling area to the extent to 
which these may be author- 
ized by the Government of 
the United Kingdom under 


(b) 


(b) 


the arrangements contem- 
plated in Article 9 (iii) here- 
of. 


(ii) The Portuguese Govern- 
ment shall not restrict the avail- 
ability of escudos at the disposal 
of residents of the sterling area 
for making— 


(a) transfers to other residents of 
the sterling area; 

(b) payments to residents of the 
Portuguese monetary area, or 

(c) transfers to residents of coun- 
tries outside the sterling area 
and the Portuguese monetary 
area to the extent to which 
these may be authorized by 
the Portuguese Government 
under the arrangements con- 
templated in Article 9 (iii) 
hereof. 

ARTICLE 6. 


(i) To the extent to which the 
Bank of Portugal requires sterling 
area currencies, other than ster- 
ling, for the purpose of providing 
for payments in the countries 


where such currencies are legal 
tender, the Bank of Portugal shall ! 
purchase them through the Bank | 





of England against payment in 
sterling. 


(ii) To the extent to which the 
Bank of England requires cur- 
rencies of the Portuguese mone- 
tary area, other than escudos, for 
the purpose of providing for pay- 
ments in the countries where such 
currencies are legal tender, the 
Bank of England, shall purchase 
them. through the Bank of Portu- 
gal against payment in escudos. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The two Contracting Govern- 
ments -shall co-operate with a 
view to assisting each other in 
keeping capital transactions with- 
in the scope of their respective 
policies, and in particular with a 
view to preventing transfers be- 
tween their areas which do not 
serve direct and useful economic 
or commercial purposes. 


ARTICLE 8. 


Any sterling held by the Bank 
of Portugal shall be held and in- 
vested only as may be agreed by 
the Bank of England, and any 
escudos held by the Bank of Eng- 
land shall be held and invested 
only as may be agreed by the 
Bank of Portugal. 


ARTICLE 9. 


(i) If the two Contracting Gov- 
ernments adhere to a general in- 
ternational monetary agreement 
or if either Government changes 
its monetary policy in such a way 
that the provisions of the present 
Agreement would be affected, the 
two Governments shall review the 
Agreement with a view to making 
any amendments that may be re- 
quired. In any event, discussions 
between representatives of the 
two Contracting Parties shall be 
held for the purpose of making 
such a review not later than 
twelve months after the date of 
the coming into force of the 
present Agreement. 

(ii) While the present Agree- 
ment remains in force the Con- 
tracting Governments shall co- 
operate to apply it with the neces- 
sary flexibility according to cir- 
cumstances. The Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bank of Portugal, 
as agents of their respective Gov- 
ernments, will maintain contact 


on all technical questions arising 





out of the Agreement and will | ment and the Agreement shall 


collaborate closely on exchange 

control matters affecting the two 

areas. 

(iii) As opportunity offers, the | 
Contracting Governments shall 
seek with the consent of the other 
interested parties— 

(a) to make escudos at the dis- 
posal of residents of the ster- 
ling area and sterling at the 
disposal of residents of the 
Portuguese monetary area 
available for payments of a 
current nature to residents of 
countries outside the sterling 
area and the Portuguese 
monetary area; and 


to enable residents of coun- 
tries outside the sterling area 
and the Portuguese monetary 
area to use sterling at their 
disposal to make payments of 
a current nature to residents 
of the Portuguese monetary 
area, and to use escudos at 
their disposal to make pay- 
ments of a current nature to 
residents of the sterling area. 


(iv) Notwithstanding that each 
of the Contracting Governments 
shall be alone responsible for its 
monetary relations with third par- 
ties, they shall maintain contact 
wherever the monetary relations 
of the one affect the interests of 
the other. 

ARTICLE 10. 

For the purpose of the present 
Agreement— 

(i) The expression “the sterling 
area” shall have the meaning from 
time to time to assigned to it by 
the exchange control regulations 
in force in the United Kingdom. 

(ii) The expression “the Portu- 
guese monetary area” shall mean 
Portugal and the Portuguese Em- 
pire. 

(iii) Transactions between the 
Bank of England and the Bank of 


(b) 





Portugal are to be considered as 
transactions between the sterling 
area and the Portuguese monetary 
area. 

(iv) Transactions entered into 
by the Government of any terri- 
tory within one of the two areas 
described above are to be consid- 
ered as transactions entered into 
by a resident of that area. 


ARTICLE 11. 

The present Agreement, which 
shall be subject to review and ad- 
justment after mutual consulta- 
tion, shall come into force on this 
day’s date. At any time thereafter 
either Contracting Government 





may give notice to the other of its 
intention to terminate the Agree- 


cease to have effect three months 
after the date of such notice. B& 
shall terminate two years after 
the date of its coming into force, 
unless the Contracting Govern- 
ments agree otherwise. 

In witness whereof, the Under— 
signed, being duly authorized by 
their respective Governments, 
have signed the present Agree- 
ment and have affixed therete 
their seals. 

Done in London, in duplicate, 
this 16th day of April, 1946. 

(L.S.) ERNEST BEVIN 
(L.S.) PALMELLA. 


Nashville Chattanooga 
Bonds Oversubscribed 


An underwriting group headed 
by the First Boston Corp., on May 
10 offered to the public a new 
issue of $15,000,000 — principal 
amount of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway first 
mortgage 3% bonds, series B due 
1986, at par and accrued interest, 
to yield 3% to maturity, less a 
concession of % to members of 
the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Inc. The offer- 
ing, subject to clearance by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been oversubscribed. ‘The 
bonds were awarded to the group 
May 9 on a bid of 99.319. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds, together with treasury 
funds, will be used by the com- 
pany to redeem on or before Aug. 
1, 1946, $15,000,000 principal 
amount of the comvrany’s series 
A 4% bonds, due 1978, at 105% 
and accrued interest. 

The company serves many of 
existence dates back more than 
100 years, has never been reor- 
ganized nor has it ever defaulted 
in the payment of principal or 
interest on its funded debt. The 
bonds being offered are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteei as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the Louis- 
'ville and Nashville RR., which 
owns 71.78% of the outstanding 
capital stock of the company. 

The company, whese corporate 
the principal industrial centers of 
the Middle South and forms an 
important intermediate line for 
traffic moving between the West 
and Northwest and the Southeast, 
through connections at Memphis, 
Martin and Jackson in Tennessee 





and Paducah, Ky. 
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A. C. Allyn and Company 





This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of the 
following securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


125,000 Shares 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. Inc. 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $1 per Share) 


Price $15 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the undersigned as 
are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Paul H. Davis & Co. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. | 
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East. 


By WILLIAM McKAY 


Recent events point towards the resurgence of the Canadian 
The spectacular expansion of the Dominion to the North in 
the past few years has largely. overshadowed the great potentialities 
of the economic development of Northern Quebec and Labrador. 
Just as the growth of air-transport hastened the unlocking of Can- 


Securities 

















ada’s vast Northern empire, in the same way the wartime establish- | 


ment of airfields in Quebec and®@ 


Labrador has redirected attention 

to the hitherto ignored mineral 

wealth of this neglected region. 
One of the most important 
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mineral developments of recent | 
years has taken place in Northern | 
Quebec and Labrador. Vast de-| 
posits of high grade iron-ore have 
been prospected by the Labrador | 
Mining and Exploration Co., in 
conjunction with the Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines Co. This 
area has been also found to be 
rich in copper, zinc and nickel. It 
is believed that this field will 
eventually become one of the 
richest sources of iron in the 
world. On the Gaspe Peninsula of 
Quebec, the northern end of the 
Appalachians, spasmodic explora- 
tion for oil since the beginning of 
the century now appears at the | 
culminating stage. 

The Gaspe Oil Ventures Ltd., 
assisted by capital raised by stock 
issue in this country, is according 
to a recent report, ready to com-| 
mence drilling operations. This 
sparsely populated area has 
known oil resources but its pos-| 
sibilities have hitherto been ne-. 
glected in favor of exploration in 
more accessible areas in the) 
prairie provinces and Ontario. Sit-| 
uated a few miles from tidewater 
on the St. Lawrence within easy 
access to the refineries in Mon- 
treal, the discovery of oil in com- | 
mercial quantities would be an 
event of the utmost economic im- 
portance to this area. 

Northern Quebec and Labrador | 
moreover form part of the min-| 
eral rich Laurentian Shield, but) 
until recent years climatic condi- | 
tions and geographical inaccessi- | 
bility have been instrumental in | 
confining exploration to its’ 
southern fringes. Spurred by an. 
initial success, further valuable 
discoveries are almost inevitable. | 
As in the exploited southern sec- | 
tion of the Shield the northern | 
areas are intersected by turbulent | 





rivers which provide an almost, 
inexhaustible source of hydro-| 
electric power. 

When consideration is also 
given to the fact that this region | 
is adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
River, which is clearly destined 
to vie with the Danube as the 
leading inland waterway of the 
world, little imagination is re- 
quired to realize the potential 
importance of this undeveloped 
section of Eastern Canada. 

Turning to the market for the | 
past week the anticipated general 
decline duly materialized. The 
volume of sales was not heavy but 
buying support was not sufficient 
to prevent wide-spread price re- 
cessions. There was also some 
evidence of profit-taking in the 
highgrade within 10-year ma- 
turity range. 

Internal bonds continued inac- 
tive but there was a resurgence 
of activity in Yellowknife golds 
on reports of further spectacular 
drill-hole results. 


With regard to immediate pros- 
pects there is every likelihood of 
a continuance of the downward 
course of the market in general, 
assisted by profit-taking in the 





} 


high-grade medium term section. 
There is also the possibility of an 
overdue reaction in Dominion in- 
ternals. The Canadian Govern- 
ment bond market, which faith- 
fully followed the overrapid rise 
in U. S. Governments, has so far 
not reflected the recent major de- 
‘cline in this market, and it is un- 
likely that the Bank of Canada 
will indefinitely maintain prices 
at an artificial level. 


Strikes Adding to 
Inflationary Forces 


# (Continued from page 2652) 
TUisn. ws. weve oft situt- 
downs would be less. Some prog- 
ress has been made in reducing 
the money supply by using Treas- 
ury balances to pay off public 
debt held largely by the banks— 
and that is all to the good. Bal- 
ancing the budget and having the 
largest possible surplus’ with 
which to reduce public debt will 
be necessary. But this is inevit- 
ably a slow process. 


Likewise, the idea advanced in 
some financial circles that in- 


| creased interest rates would be an 


effective remedy, reflects, in my 
opinion, a failure to evaluate cor- 
rectly both the causes of and the 
appropriate weapons against the 
unprecedented inflationary pres- 
sures today. Higher interest rates 


| would make for serious complica- 


tions in the Government bond 
market and would greatly in- 
crease the cost of carrying the 
public debt. No reduction in buy- 
ing power and no increase in pro- 
duction would result—and these 
are the basic causes of the prob- 
lem. 


The solution depends upon how 
quickly we deal with what is 
overwhelmingly the chief cause— 
production, because we cannot 
deal quickly enough with the ex- 
cessive money supply. We could 
have done better in dealing with 
it if we had not prematurely re- 
duced taxes and repealed the ex- 
cess profits tax. We should not 
reduce taxes further while the 
danger exists. 


It should be borne in mind that 


| necessary as it is to hold the line 


by price control legislation, such 


'controls are greatly weakened un- 


less reinforced by allocations of 
scarce materials and rationing. 
Having discarded these reinforce- 


|'ments, the strain on price ceilings 


is intensified and the way made 
easier for black markets and the 
resultant breakdown of enforce- 
ment. 

We must, if this nation is to be 
saved from an inflationary spiral 
that can only end in deflationary 
collapse, hoid on to the controls 
that are left; we should, by all 
means, stop further growth of the 
money supply and, if possible, re- 
duce it, but above all the answer 
to the problem is more work and 


|' more production. If democracy is 


to survive we must be willing to 


face the fact that minority pres- 
| sure groups, whether of labor or 
capital, have no right to act in 


flagrant disregard of the public 
interest. The people of the coun- 
try look to their government to 
protect them from such abuses of 
freedom by finding’ effective 
means for continuing production 
and employment while controver- 
sies between labor and manage- 
ment are being settled. 


The British Financial Agreement is 
Essential to World Peace 


(Continued fr« 
per in a world torn by fear and 
strife. No country, no matter how 
big or strong, can remain either 
in poltical or economic isolation. 

Maintaining peace requires con- 
stant vigilance by the people of 
all countries. We know, at long} 
last, that enduring peace does not} 
follow automatically the victory | 
of our armed forces. Our people | 
have learned that peace as well 
as prosperity does not come to 
those who merely sit and wait. 

We must work for peace as we 
worked to win the war. We must 
all work, and work constantly, to 
settle the problems that might 
lead to conflict and war. That is 
the responsibility of the United 


; our 


|four crops annually. 
‘to 1934, our average sales were 


ym page 2644) 

total of $32.5 billion, fell in 1934 
to 11.5% of the much smaller total 
of $18.5 billion. This decline in 
exports contributed to the 
severe depression in industry and 
the collapse in agriculture. 

Our exports of wheat, co‘ton, 
tobacco and lard were particular- 
ly hard hit. From 1925 to 1928 
we sold abroad on the average 
more than $1,250 million of these 
From 1931 


only $473 million a year. The dif- 
ficulty of finding markets abroad 
for our agricultural surplus was 
an important factor in the decline 
of nearly 60% in farm prices from 





Nations—and that means Russia | 
and England, as well as_ the)! 
United States and the other coun- | 
tries. We must do this job. 


Remove Economic Causes of War 


We must have international co- | 
operation on political problems. | 
That is most important, but it is} 
not enough. The economic causes | 
of conflict must be eliminated. 
The every-day relations between | 
the businessmen of all countries 
must be carried on in a fair and | 
friendly way, conducive to good | 
will and mutually _ beneficial | 
trade. 

The Financial Agreement with | 
England, which you are now con- 
sidering, is above all for the pur- | 
pose of establishing a sound and 
fair basis for world trade and in) 
this way lessening the dangers of | 
political and economic warfare. 

This Government has advocated | 
a program of international eco- | 
nomic cooperation to restore 
world trade and to eliminate the | 
currency and trade discrimina- | 
tions that divide nations into con- 
flicting economic blocks. No one 
country can by itself deal with 
international economic problems, 
because they are not national in 
character. They are ihe respon- 
sibility of all countries. We have 
proposed, therefore, that the 
United Nations provide the means 
for continuing cooperation 
through the International Bank. 
the International Fund, and 
through an international trade 
organization. 


Big Stake for U. S. 

The success of this program will 
mean a good deal to the United 
States. Our economy has always | 
been dependent on foreign trade. | 





It will be more dependent on ex- | land. 


ports and imporis in the years 
ahead. We must buy abroad many | 


| have 


| more production 
| level of 
| which sells, as well as more goods 
|and a better standard of living m 
| the country which buys. 


1928 io 1932. The depreciation 
in currencies was also an impor- 
tant element in this decline in 
farm prices. When the pound 


| sterling, for example, depreciated 


from $4.86 per pound to $3.20, it 


| put pressure on the prices of all 


American farm products sold in 
world markets. 


Must Eliminate Currency and 
Trade Restrictions 

Our trade cannot reach the 
high levels necessary for Ameri- 
can prosperity if the world again 
resorts to currency and trade re- 
strictions. Unless our . exporters 
have access to world markets on 
fair and equal terms we will not 


| be able to maintain our produc- 


tion in those fields in which we 
long specialized—growing 
cotton, tobacco and wheat; mak- 
ing automobiles, machinery and 
equipment. In short, we must have 


|a high level of trade between our 


nation and other nations to havé 


| full production, full employment, 


and a large national income im 
America. All sections of our 
country, all sectors of our econ- 
omy are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon foreign trade. 
International economic coopera- 
tion and the expansion of world 
trade are definitely in the inter- 
est of this country and all coun- 
tries. When countries exchange 
their surplus products they all 
gain because it makes possible in- 
creased production of their spe-+ 
cialized products. This means 
and a higher 


income in the country 


This program for the general 
welfare can be put into effect if 


the United Nations, and particu- 


larly the United States and Eng- 
adopt the same fair cur- 
and trade practices. To- 
these two countries do 


rency 
gether 


of the raw materials for our in- | about one-third of the trade of the 


dustries and some important goods 
for our consumers. 


entire world. The countries closely 


We must sell} jinked in trade with England and 


abroad a large part of our pro- | the United States account for 75% 
duction, as much as 8 or 10%, to| of world trade. If these two coun- 


keep our agriculture and indus- 
try running. 

Let’s not forget the lesson of 
ithe decade before the war when 
our agriculture and industry suf- 
fered severely from trade and 
currency restrictions. Because of 
these measures the exports of the 
United States were harder hit 
than those of any other country. 
Our share of world exporis, which 
in 1928 was 15.8% of the world 
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tries were to adopt the same fair 

| currency and trade practices, the 
rest of the world would inevitably 
follow. On the other hand, con- 
flict between the United States 
and England on currency and 
trade policies would just as in- 
evitably divide the world into 
economic blocs. 


American Export Trade 

Consider what would happen if 
England should have to maintain 
the present currency and trade 
restrictions. American goods can 
be bought by foreign countries 
only with dollars. The only way to 
buy American cotton and wheat, 
American automobiles and ma- 
chinery is to pay in dollars. If, 
and only if, sterling is convertible 
into dollars, can the holders of 
sterling buy our products. As a 
matter of fact, many countries 
can get the dollars they need to 
buy goods in America only with 
the money England pays them for 
the goods they sell to her. In 
brief, American export trade is 
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directly dependent upon the con- 
vertibility of sterling into dollars. 

During the war, sterling be- 
came an inconvertible currency. 


. It could be used to make pay- 


ments in the sterling area; but it 


| Could not be converted into dol- 


lars, If this wartime restriction 
iS continued, serious limitations 
would be placed on our exports. 
Countries like Canada, the Brit- 


ish Dominions, and the agricul- | 
tural countries of Europe, which | 


customarily have a large favor- 
able balance of payments with 
| England, would be unable to use 


the sterling they receive for their 
exports to pay for their imports 
in dollars from the United States. 
Our trade with these countries 
would have to be restricted be- 
cause they would not have 
Means to pay us. 

‘ If sterling cannot be converted 
into dollars, England and the ster- 
ling area countries must concen- 
trate on their trade with each 
other, not because their goods are 
better, but because of monetary 
It will mean that 
Egyptian and Indian cotton will 
replace American cotton, Rhode- 
Sian and Near Eastern tobacco 
will replace American tobacco, 
and British automobiles and ma- 
will replace American 
automobiles and machinery. In 
half the trading area of the world, 


'. American products would be at a 


area countries. 


Serious disadvantage in competing 
with the products of the sterling 
Our trade with 
Britain sterling area 


and the 


: would become a mere trickle. 


| foreign countries. 


| the United 


} deposit in London. 


_American exporters ask no spe- 

Cial advantages in trading with 
They do ask 
no discriminations be di- 
rected against them. Our pro- 
ducers are perfectly willing to 
sell their products in competition 
with the products of other coun- 
tries, provided the buyer has a 
fair chance to select American 
goods on the basis of quality and 
price. But American 
will not have their fair chance 
to sell their products in the ster- 
ling area until the dollar pool is 
terminated. 


Wants Dollar Pool Ended 


The dollar pool is the wartime 
arrangement made by England to 
mobilize and conserve the dollar 
resources of all of the countries 
of the sterling area. Under this 
arrangement a country of the 
sterling area that secures a sur- 
plus of dollars from exports to 
States transfers the 
dollars to England for a sterling 
The dollars 
are then allocated by London to 


that 


t the various members of the ster- 


| American 
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ling area for the most essential 
purchases requiring payment in 
dollars. In practice, dollars are 
not allocated for buying Ameri- 
can machinery or any other 
goods which can be 
bought in England or anywhere 
in the sterling area. Some Ameri- 
can exporters are in effect ex- 
cluded from a large part of the 
world’s markets. That is why we 
want the dollar pool brought to 
an end. 

Ano.her danger to American 
is the large amount of 
blocked sterling. During the war 


' the countries of the sterling area 
' accumulated 


large sterling bal- 
ances held as deposits in London 
banks or invested in British 
Treasury securities. These bal- 
ances were acquired as a result 
of their wartime exports to Eng- 
land or military expenditures 
made by England in India and the 


» Middle East which were paid in 


sterling. Because these sterling 
balances could not be converted 


‘into dollars or used to buy exports 
‘from England, they were called 
’ “blocked sterling balances.” 


What is done about ‘he liquida- 


tion of these blocked sterling bal- 
fances will make a big difference 
‘to American trade. 
isays that these balances can be 
lused only to buy goods in Eng- 
Eland, then the countries holding 
imore than $13 billion of these 
f sterling balances will, in effect, be 


If England 





the | 


producers | 


compelled to concentrate their 
purchases in England. American 
producers will have little chance 
to export to the countries holding 
blocked sterling. On the other 
hand, if the countries holding 
.hese balances can get them grad- 
ually converted into dollars, our 
exporters will be in a position to 
compete on fair and equal terms 
throughout the sterling area. 


Need Fair Trade Practices 

The continuation of these war- 
time restrictions will reduce 
| world ‘rade and force it into un- 
economic channels. There is only 
one desirable way to protect 
world trade from this result, and 
that is by establishing the cur- 
|rency and trade practices that we 
have proposed. These practices 
are based on the principle thai the 
export markets of the world 
should remain open on fair and 
equal terms to the exporters of 
all countries. It is another ap- 
plication of the old American 
doctrine of fair play and equal 
opportunity. 

There is no doub: that the Brit- 
ish Government and the British 
people favor this program. They 
recognize that such a program is 
in their interest as well as ours. 
Although the British want to 
adopt this program, they are not 
in a position without help to meet 
the obligations it entails. They 
cannot commit themselves to al- 
lowing American products inio 
England on the same basis as im- 
ports from other countries when 
they do not have the dollars to 
pay for such imports. They can- 
not commit themselves to con- 
verting sterling into other cur- 
rencies when they do not have 
the reserves necessary to do this. 





Britain an Importing Nation 


England is a country that must 
live by impor.s. Two-thirds of 
the food consumed by the British 
people and virtually all of the 
basic raw materials, except coal, 
used in British industry must be 
purchased abroad. As a conse- 
quence, England is a great im- 
porting country. She is the best 
customer of the Uniied States and 
of a score of other countries. 
What England does to eliminate 
wartime currency and trade re- 
strictions will affect our trade and 
the trade of the entire world. 


England’s_ international eco- 
nomic position has bene seriously 
distorted by the war. For five 
years, England was the principal 
target of the Luftwaffe, as well as 
the principal base of operations of 
the Western allies against Ger- 
many. Her life was at stake, and 
ours. The punishment which she 
took—and which she handed out 
—wrote stirring chapters in the 
history of free men. 





Britain’s War Burden 


I speak of this not as a reason 
for the Financial Agreement, be- 
cause the Agreement looks to the 
present and the future, not to the 
past, but I speak of it to empha- 
size that during the war, England 
had little time to think of her ex- 
port trade. She devoted every re- 
source which she could mobilize 
to her defense and to the attack 
on the enemy. British exports fell 
until, by 1944, they were only 
30% of their prewar volume. The 
men released from the export in- 
dustries were put to work at war 
production or were inducted into 
the armed froces. 


Lend-lease from the United 
States and Mutual Aid from Can- 
ada filled part of the gap between 
her wartime needs—mostly for our 
common cause — and her current 
supply of foreign exchange. Nev- 
ertheless, she had to draw heavily 
on her accumulated foreign ex- 
change resources, and strain her 
credit abroad in order to secure 
her essential war imports. She 
sold $4.5 billion of her foreign in- 
vestments; she reduced her gold 
and dollar reserves by $615 mil- 
lion; and she incurred foreign 
; debts which now amount to more 
than $13 billion, very largely 











blocked sterling balances held by 
foreigners in London. As a result 
of her war effort, Britain’s inter- 
national financial position deteri- 
orated by about $17 billion from 
1939 to 1945. 

Meanwhile, Britain’s earnings 
abroad from shipping and other 
services have also been sharply re- 
duced. Because of enemy sinkings, 
the British merchant 


marine is 
one-fourth smaller than before 
the war, in spite of the large 


building program. The earnings 
from financial and commercial 
services have fallen off along with 
England’s trade and_ shipping. 
With the recovery of world trade, 
these services wili again expand 
and become an important part of 
England’s foreign business. 

Before the war the British peo- 
ple were able to earn enough 
from their exports and _ their 
services to foreigners to purchase 
abroad the food and raw mate- 
rials essential to their economy. 
In 1938, about one-half of Brit- 
ain’s imports was paid for by the 
export of British goods. About 
one-fourth was paid for by serv- 
ices of the British Merchant Ma- 
rine, insurance companies, and 
other financial and commercial 
institutions. An additional one- 
fourth was paid for out of the net 
income of British capital invest- 
ments abroad. 


The British people have indus- 
triously set about to restore their 
international economic position. 
They are reconverting their war 
industries to civilian production. 
They are making a determined 
effort to increase their industrial 
efficiency. They are exporting as 
much as they can without depriv- 
ing themselves of the essentials 
of life. These are problems which 
the British people must work out 
for themselves over the next few 
years. But during this transition 
period, the feeding of the British 
people and the supplying of Brit- 
ish industry will result in a sub- 
stantial need for foreign credit. 


Two Methods Available to Britain 


The British can finance this 
traditional need in one of two 
ways. One is the road of economic 
blocs and economic warfare. It 
is the road of economic isolation. 
The other is the road of Bretton 
Woods. It is the road of interna- 
tional economic cooperation. 


During the war England im- 
posed comprehensive currency 
and trade restrictions. These re- 
strictions were one aspect, and 
a very necessary aspect, of Brit- 
ain’s wartime financing. What 
England did, in effect, was to cre- 
ate an economic bloc composed 
of the British Empire except Can- 
ada, and including a number of 
other countries, principally in the 
Middle East. This bloc is now in 
operation. If England cannot get 
help in meeting her import needs 
over the next few years, she will 
be forced to continue and even 
extend her wartime restrictions 
and discriminations. 

The great danger before us is 
the division of the world into con- 
flicting blocs. In the economic 
sphere, we are trying to meet this 
problem through cooperation in 
the World Fund and Bank. If 
England adopts the fair currency 
and trade practices we have pro- 
posed, it may be possible to avoid 
the formation of a bloc outside 
the Fund and Bank under the 
leadership of a great power. But 
if England finds it necessary to 
keep her wartime restrictions, it 
will result in a British bloc and 
an American bloc. And it will 
also act as an encouragement to 
a Russian bloc. Such a develop- 
ment would be a menace to peace 
and prosperity everywhere. No 
country wants this kind of world; 
no country can afford this kind 
of world. 


British People Will Cooperate 


The British people have shown 
clearly their desire to cooperate 
in building a world in which 
trade can be carried on fully and 
fairly. The British people are 





the widest possible flow of world 
trade by establishing stable and 
orderly conditions. They know 
that restrictions and discrimina- 
tions stifle world trade and lead 
to conflicts which can have dis- 
astrous consequences, But Brit- 
ain cannot abandon her wartime 
currency and trade restrictions 
unless she secures help, primarily 
from the United States and Can- 
ada. With such help, England 
would be able to put into effect 
the fair currency and trade stand- 
ards which we have proposed and 
which she supports. 

After friendly discussions over 
several months, the American 
and British negotiators agreed 
that England would need a credit 
of $3%4 billion from the United 
States. This credit, together with 
that from Canada, will enable 
England to continue her essential 
imports during the next few years, 
while removing the wartime cur- 
rency and trade restrictions and 
discriminations. The Financial 
Agreement thus provides two 
things, a commitment to end dis- 
criminatory currency and trade 
practices and a credit to enable 
England to carry out the commit- 
ment. 


Terms of Loan Agreement 

Here is what the Financial 
Agreement provides: 

1. England will not discriminate 
against American products in any 
of her import controls. So long 
as she buys cotton or fruits 
abroad, she will not discriminate 
against the import of American 
cotton or fruits. If it becomes 
necessary for England to limit 
her agricultural or industrial im- 
ports, this will be done on a basis 
fair to all countries, including the 
United States. 

2. For any goods or services 
purchased in the United States, 
England will pay in dollars or if 
payment is made in_ pounds, 
American exporters will be able 
to convert the sterling into dol- 
lars. That goes for American 
movies as well as American ma- 
chinery. And it applies to income 





from American investments in 
England. No American firm need 
hesitate to do business with Eng- 
land for fear that its earnings 
cannot be transferred. American 
businessmen will be just as sure 
of payment in dollars from Eng- 
land as they were before the war. 

3. Within a year, unless we 
agree to a temporary extension, 
England will remove all of the 
restrictions on the convertibiliiy 
of sterling for ordinary current 
transactions. In practice, this will 
mean that the money that Eng- 
land pays to Canada, Australia 
and India for her imports will be 
converted by England into dollars 
and can be used by these coun- 
tries to pay for goods they pur- 
chase in the United States. 


4. Within a year, unless we 
agree to a temporary extension, 
England will dissolve the Sterling 
Area Dollar Pool. Each country 
in ihe sterling area will be com- 
pletely free to use any dollars it 
earns to buy goods anywhere. 
India, for example, could use the 
dollars it gets for its exports to 
the United States and Latin 
America without turning over any 
part of. them to England. 

5. A settlement will be made by 
England with the countries hold- 
ing blocked sterling balances. 
England has agreed that any pay- 
ment in liquidation of these 
blocked balances can be used io 
buy goods in any country, includ- 
ing the United States. Instead of 
being forced to spend the blocked 
sterling balances in England, the 
holders of these balances, like In- 
dia and Egypt, will be free to buy 
goods wherever they prefer. 
American exporters will have a 
fair chance to export in ihese 
markets. 

6. In addition, England has 
agreed to support the American 
proposal for an_ international 
trade organization to reduce trade 
barriers and eliminate trade dis- 
criminations. With England sup- 


with us in our effort to secure por.ing this proposal, the forth- 


coming United Nations . Trade 
Conference holds forth every 
prospect of success. ' 


Important Commitments j 


These six commitments are im- 
portant commitments. They rep- 
resent a whole hearted adoption 
of the letter and spirit of the 
United Nations program for fair 
currency and trade practices. To 
carry out these commitments Eng- 
land will need help during the 
next few years. That help she 
will get trom the credit .under 
the Financial Agreement with the 
United States and, it should be 
added, from the same Financial 
Agreement with Canada. 

If Congress approves, the 
United States Government will 
open a line of credit of $3% bil- 
lion in favor of England. This 
credit can be drawn on by Eng- 
land until Dec. 31, 1951, to pur- 
chase goods and services in the 
United States. It can also be used 
by England for meeting the 
transitional post-war deficit in 
her current balance of payments, 
and for helping England assume 
the obligations of multilateral 
trade. 

None of the credit can be used 
for paying off the blocked sterl- 
ing balances or any of Britain’s 
wartime debts; these obligations 
will have to be met from other 
resources. 

Beginning in 1951, England will 
repay the credit over a 50-year 
period, with interest at 2%. The 
principal of the credit must be re- 
paid without qualification. Under 
conditions of severe depression in 
world trade, the interest due in 
any given year may be waived 
under objective standards stated 
in the Agreement. If such an 
emergency situation develops, it 
is clearly in the interest of the 
United States to accept the prin- 
cipal and not to force a default 
which would have serious conse- 
quences to the world economy. 


Interest Rate Low 


Naturally, the interest rate is 
less than Britain would have to 
pay on a strictly commercial loan 
obtained from bankers. The Fi- 
nancial Agreement, however, is 
much more than a loan. It is an 
Agreement on the major aspects 
of financial and commercial policy. 
When we take into consideration 
the commitments we receive from 
England on her currency and 
trade policies, it becomes clear 
that the Agreement would amply 
repay the American people even 
if no interest were paid. And some 
would say we have made a good 
investment if the whole sum were 
a gift. 

As a matter of fact, the interest 
is substantial. If the credit were 
used in five equal annual amounts 
and all interest payments were 
met, the effective rate of interest 
under the Financial Agreement 
would be 1.83%, and over $2.5 
billion of interest would be paid, 
The rate of interest is reasonably 
close to the average cost of money 
to the Treasury. 

This point will bear emphasis? 
the credit is only a part of the 
Financial Agreement. The pur- 
pose of the Financial Agreement 
is to enable England to particpate 
fully in our international eco- 
nomic program. The full participa- 
tion of Britain in this program is 
necessary if it is to become effec- 
tive. The approval of the Financial 
Agreement by Congress will as- 
sure the implementation of our 
whole international economic pro=- 
gram. : 


Credit Not a Precedent §° 


The credit to Britain cannot be 
a precedent for a loan to any 
other country. The National Ad- 
visory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems 





has issued a statement of our for- 
eign loan policy in which this is 
made clear. I read from that re- 
port: 

“The proposed loan to Britain, 
requiring Congressicnal author- 
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The British Financial Agreement is 
Essential to World Peace 


(Continued from page 2579) 


ization, is a special case, but one 
which is an in.egral part of the 
foreign economic program of this 
Government. No ower country 
jas the same crucial position in 
world trade as England. because 
of the wide use of the pound ster- 
ling in world trade, the large pro- 
port.on of the world’s trade which 
is carried on by the countries of 
the British Empire, and the ex- 
treme dependence of England 
upon imporis, the financial and 
commercial practices of Britain 
are of utmost significance in de- 
termining what kind of world) 
economy we shall have. Tre early 
realization of the full objectives 
of the Bretton Woods program, | 
including the elimination of ex- 
change restrictions ard otner bar-| 
riers to world trade and invest-| 
ment, requires an immediate 
solution to Britain’s financial 
problem. The International Mone- 
tary Fund agreement permits the 
continued imposition of certain of 
these restrictions for as much as 
five years; in the Financial Agree- 
ment of Dec. 6, 1945, the British 
agree to their removal within one 
year from the effective date of 
that Agreement. It is the view 
of the Council that the British case 
is unique and will not be a prece- 
dent for a loan to any other 
country.” 


Other Countries Need Help 


Other countries will need help. 
This help will be available to 
them from the institutions that 
are now in operation. The Inter- 
national Fund will provide help 
needed for currency stabilization. 
The International Bank will be 
the principal agency to facilitate 
foreign loans out of private capi- 
tal for reconstruction and devel- 
opment. In the emergency pe- 
riod, until the International 
Bank is in full operation, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank will meet only 
the most urgent needs for recon- 
structicn aid. It is the policy of 
this Government to make the 
agencies esablished by the United 
Nations the means for continuing 
cooperation on currency and in- 
vestment problems, and to leave 
to these instituticns the task of 
providing the funds necessary to 
implement this program. 

There are some people who 
recognize that it is in the interest 
of the United States to offer Eng- 
land the proposed credit, but they 
fear tha. the credit will add to in- 
flationary pressures in this coun- 
try. I am much concerned about 
the inflation problem. I know. 
from first-hand experience, how 
important the inflation problem 
is in this country. I believe that 
the credi: to Britain will not 
materially increase the danger. of 
inflation. 








Purpose of Credit 


The total amount of credit to 
England urder the Financial 
Agreement is less than one-half 
of one per cent of the aggregate 
expenditures in this couniry in 
the next five years. A consider- 
able part of the credit will be 
used in later years when the sup- 
ply problem is less acute. Some 
of the credit will undoubtedly be 
used for goods that are in abun- 
ant supply. Inevitably, some of 
the credit will be needed for 
goods that are in scarce supply. 
The Commerce Penrtment est: - 
mates that about one-fourth of 
the proceeds of foreign loans will 
be spent on such products. In 
those cases allocation and export 
controls will prevent any undue 
drain on or domestic supply and 
assures the minimum essential 
needs of other countries. 


In the end the way to beat the 
inflation problem is to produce | 
enough goods. The Financial 


by removing the _ restrictions 
which hamper trade. 

The Financial Agreement with 
England is an essential part of 
our whole program of interna- 
tional economic cooperation. This 
program of the United Nations is 
concerned with some of the most 
important problems of every day 
life. How we meet ihese problems 
will determine in large part 
whether the United States and 
the world will again go through 
devastating cycles of war and de- 
pression or whether at long last 
we realize the hope for peace and 
prosperity. 

If we do not remove the irrita- 
tions and alleviate the impedi- 
ments to trade, we feed the greedy 
god of war and largely nullify the 
other efforts we make toward a 
stable enduring peace. But if we 
meet our problems in the fields 


of international exchange and 
world irade and build a sound 
economic order in the several 


United Nations and in the world, | 
we create an atmosphere con-| 
ducive to peace. And good eco- 
nomic relationships between na- 
tions can, in themselves, give us 
more than a fighting chance for 
lasting peace. 


Essential to World Peace 


I want to stress the importance 
of production and employment 
right here at home. The United 
States is the greatest single eco- 
nomic force in the entire world. 
The level of our national income 
is the determinant of world trade. 
If we maintain production and 
employment, world trade will 
flourish. The greatest contribution 
the United States can make to the 
peace and prosperity of the world 
is to keep America strong and 
prosperous and the advocate of 
justice in the council of the na- 
tions. 

This is a world in which all 
countries must share the same 
destiny. It will be peace and pros- 
perity for all, or war and depres- 
sion for all. We cannot escape from 
these problems by withdrawing 
from the world. Political or eco- 
nomic isolation is an anachron- 
ism; it is a dangerous policy be- 
cause it is unreal. There is only 
one way to assure the security and 
welfare of this country. That is to 
face the world’s problems and deal 
with them in cooperation with 
other countries. 





Case Jr. Heads Washington 
And Jefferson College 


James Herbert Case, Jr., the son 
of J. Herbert Case, former Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, was elected to the 
Presidency of Washington & Jef- 
ferson College of Washington, Pa. 

On assuming office, Mr. Case 
declared that “Small independent 
colleges must arouse new interest 
in liberal arts and sciences or be 
left behind. The experience of 
college education should be as 
revolutionary and exciting.as fall- 
ing in love but we do not make 
it so.” 

Mr. Case, who is 39 years of 
age and served as a Lieutenant 
in the Navy, graduated from 
Princeton in 1929 and taught at 
Hotchkiss School for a year. He 
also acted as Assistant to the Pres- 
ident of the Stock Clearing Cor- 
poration of New York and for six 
years he directed the inspection of 
trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange for the Security Ex- 
change Commission and in 1940 
became Secretary of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

A brother, Dr. Everett Case, is 





Agreement will encourage pro- 
duction in this country and abroad 


President of Colgate University 


(Continued from first page) 
modities for civilian consump- 
tion. 


The end of the war has created 
a number of problems which will 
have to be solved. Principal of 
these problems is to defeat the 
forces of inflation which are so 
widespread and so rampant. As we 
all know, the forces of inflation 
arise primarily out of the fact 
that the supply of purchasing 
power created during the war is 
very great and that the supply of 
commodities availablbe for con- 
sumption is still limited. As soon 


tude. The first task before us as 
bankers is to finance to the best 
of our ability the reconversion 
process of the country. In doing 
so we will not only perform the 
function for which banks were 
established, but we will also re- 
duce the dependence of the com- 
mercial banks for earnings on 
Government obligations. In this 
respect we can look with a great 
deal of confidence into the future. 
The physical aspect of reconver- 
sion has practically been com- 
| pleted. Although a great deal of 


of labor difficulties and 





as the labor difficulties are set- 
tled, and as soon as the produc- 
tivity of labor and equipment in- 
creases we can expect with a fair 
degree of confidence that the sup- 
plies of commodities will increase 
rapidly. We know how great the 
productive capacity of the coun- 
try is, and we know how great the 
quantities of commodities pro- 
duced by our factories can be. It 
is, therefore, primarily a question 
of time before the factors of de- 
mand and supply will be in better 
balance. 


Bank Deposits as Source of 


Inflation 
However, the other source of 
inflation, namely, the huge 


amount of purchasing power in 
the hands of the people, requires 
careful thought and study on the 
part of the people at large and 
particularly on the part of the 
bankers. We know that during 
the war the government was 
obliged to sell a Jarge amount of 
government securities to the 
banks. This is primarily respon- 
sible for the huge volume of de- 
posits in the country. Steps are 
already being taken by the 
Treasury to reduce the supply of 
deposits by redeeming a portion 


of maturing obligations. That, 
however, is not enough. In order 


to defeat the forces of inflation 
it is absolutely essential that the 
budget be balanced and that steps 
be taken to retire outstanding and 
maturing government obligations 
with a surplus of revenues over 
expenditures. Furthermore, it is 
quite evident that the manage- 
ment of the public debt under 
conditions as they exist at the 


| present time is bound to exercise a 


great influence on the inflationary 
forces in the country. Above all 
we must make sure that no spiral 
between prices and wages devel- 
ops. Such a spiral, if it ever 
should develop, would not only be 
disastrous to the future economic 
and political developments of the 
country but also would undermine 
to a considerable extent the eco- 
nomic security which a_ great 
many people have _ achieved 
through their own efforts. It could 
also have far-reaching adverse 
consequences on the financial in- 
stitutions*of the country and no- 


be denied that the danger of in- 
flation is great, yet based on the 
tremendous productive capacity 
of the country, on the good com- 
mon sense of the. people, there 
are valid reasons to believe that 
these forces will be kept in check 
until the supply of commodities 
available for consumption has in- 
creased. 


Task of Financing Reconversion 


The banks of the country can be 
justly proud of the record attained 
by them during the war. Not only 
were they the principal agents in 
the distribution of Government 
securities among ultimate inves- 
tors, but they themselves stood 
ready at any and all times to fur- 
nish the Government with the 
wherewithal to fight the external 
enemies. The work accomplished 
by the banks has been fully rec- 
ognized by all the leaders in the 
country in and out of Congress. 
This, however, does not mean that 





at Hamilton, N. Y. 


we bankers can rest on our oars 
and adopt a self-satisfying atti- 


tably the banks. While it cannot | 








| yet industry is again ready to pro- 
| duce, and the higher prices as well 
|as the higher cost of production 
| will require additional banking 
|credit. Furthermore, we know 
ithat the tremendous volume of 
| business in the next few years is 
| bound to be substantially greater 

than ever before in peacetime. 

The greater volume of business 

activity coupled with the fact that 
| prices and the cost of production 
|/in general will be higher makes 

the outlook for loans on the whole 
‘favorable. In addition, banks 
throughout the country must real- 
| ize that a number of changes have 
| taken place in the financial struc- 


'methods of doing business. We 
| must, therefore, change our poli- 


'cies and try to find new outlets | 


| for our funds. In this respect, too, 
| we can look with a great deal of 
‘confidence toward the _ future. 
|Banks throughout the 
/have given very careful thought to 
the method of financing the pur- 
chase and sale of durable consum- 
ers’ goods. While experience of 
the past has shown that this type 





lture of companies as well as in the | '€a¥irement now in force. 


| proposals have been made that the 


Postwar Banking Problems 


Banks Will Have Plenty to Do " 


The banks, therefore, during the 
coming year will have plenty to 
do. Their task will be not merely 
to invest the funds entrusted to 
them in a profitable and safe way 
but also to do everything within 
their power to counteract and to 
defeat the forces of inflation which 
are sO pronounced at the present 
time. In this respect I must cal] 
to your attention the fact that in 
some circles proposals have been 


made to defeat the forces of inflae | 


| tion and to alleviate the debt bur- 


time and energy was lost because | gen of the Government at the exe 


strikes, | 


pense of the banks. It was certain 


that the huge public debt cone | 


tracted during the war will create 
considerable discussion among 


politicians, economists as weil as | 


bankers. It was also certain that 
some people will endeavor to find 
Ways or means of how to solve 


the debt problem without having | 


to pay for it. 

One of the means suggested is 
to solve this problem at the exe 
pense of the banks. 
tion has been made that the ree 
serve requirements be increased, 
Other suggestions have been made 
that a certificate reserve be ime 
posed on top of the legal reserve 
Other 


| public debt be paid off in legal 


country | 


of financing on the whole is sound, | 


yet we must not overlook the pit- 
falls there for 


those of us who|} 


|have never been engaged in that | 


type of business; the motto should 
be “First learn to walk, then run” 
or to follow the old doctrine of 
stop, look and listen. In other 
words, make sure that the risks 
undertaken by us are commensu- 
rate with the rate of return and 
also that the capital resources 
warrant a substantial increase in 
risks among your earnings assets. 

For smaller banks, particularly, 


tender currency and that through 
the introduction of the 100% re« 
serve system the consequences 
therefrom be avoided. 


Public Debt Can Be Solved 


The public debt can be solved. 
In spite of its magnitude it is 
entirely within the carrying capae 
city of the country. While the 
public debt is very large, yet the 
productive capacity of the country 
has also increased. The middle 
class in the United 
grown, and if we institute a policy 
of economy in Government we 
certainly can not merely carry 
the debt burden but also gradually 
reduce the public debt. This, how< 


ever, can be achieved not through 


sleight of hand measures. The 
solution of the public debt lies in 


|hard work and in a policy of econ- 


those operating with savings de-| 


posits, there will be considerable 
‘outlet for their funds in 
gages. 


mort-,] 
Most of these institutions | 


have had considerable experience | 


| with this type of investment. They 
|know the risks, and they know 
| the strain of a mortgage loan. We 
_must, however, in this respect not 
overlook the fact that real estate 
|in many instances is highly in- 
|flated and that the market value 
|of real estate is not always com- 
| parable with the economic value. 
Of course, the principal thing that 
| we as bankers can do in this re- 
'spect is first to make sure that 
| the loans that we are making are 


sure that through easy credit 
terms or otherwise we will not 
stimulate the forces of inflation in 
real estate; and above all, as 
bankers with years of experience 
we must always remember that 
real estate values run in cycles 
and that sooner or later even in 
the field of housing the forces of 
demand and supply are bound to 
reassert themselves. 

Banks tying up their money in 
mortgages over a_ considerable 
period of time should not merely 
take the narrow, but also the 
long-range point of view. There 
will be room for sound financing. 
The housing shortage is very 
great, and while the estimates of 
some Government officials that 
24% million homes may be con- 
structed during 1946 and 1947 
may be exaggerated, yet we all 


know that a substantial building 
boom is bound to develop unless 
of course the cost of construction 
reaches a point where the average 
man cannot afford to buy. 





sound. Second, we ought to make | 


omy. 


Any effort to solve the pub- 
lic debt at the expense of the 
banks is bound to undermine the 
position of the latter. Banking is 
a highly essential business and is 
closely tied up with the system of 
private enterprise. As bankers we 
must fight ail these proposals not 
merely for the sake of protecting 
our own businesses but also in 
order to protect the economy as a 
whole. 


In conclusion, in spite of the 
great problems which confront us, 
in spite of the fact that the war 
has increased the public debt; in 
spite of the fact that there is a 
great deal of unrest throughout 
the world, we can look with con- 
fidence toward the future. Fore 
tunately, thank Heaven, our coun- 
try was spared the effects of actual 
warfare. Our industries are in- 
tact. The productive capacity of 
the country is greater than ever 
before in the history of the coun- 
try. We are blessed with an 
abundance of natural resources, 
and new inventions have further 
enriched the economic life of the 
country. We have an abundance 
of skilled labor, and business con= 
cerns throughout the country are 
in a strong position. We know 
that there is a tremendous dee 
mand for all kinds of commodities 
from home and abroad. We know 
that the people have the ability 
to pay for these commodities, and 
we know that industry can pro- 
duce them. Our task, therefore, is 
how to harness our resources and 
to utilize them to the best advan- 


tage of our people and of man- 
kind. We must not overlook the 
fact that we live in a world which 





‘has become exceedingly small and 
\that any adverse development that 
may occur in any part of the 
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States has | 
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world is bound to have its reflec- 
tion on the United States. The 
economic and moral strength of 
the United States has placed upon 
it great responsibility. I am sure 
that we will all do the best that 
is within us to solve our domestic 
Problems and at the same time 
contribute to the speedy restora- 
tion of sound economic conditions 
throughout the world. 


Bonds, Preferred and Com. 
Stock of Central Maine Pr. 
Co. Offered to Public 


An investment banking group 
headed by Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., on May 10 offered a new 
issue of $13,000,000 first and gen- 
€ral mortgage bonds, Series N, 
2%4% due 1976 of Central Maine 
Power Co., at 102% and accrued 
interest to yield about 2.65%. The 
bankers were awarded the bonds 


, May 7 on a bid of 101.261. 


An underwriting group headed 
by the First Boston Corp. on the 
Same day offered to the public 
373,832 shares of common stock 
(par $10) of Central Maine Power 
Co., at $28 per share. The com- 
Mon stock was awarded to the 
Zroup at competitive bidding on 
May 7 along with 220,000 shares 
of the company’s $3.50 preferred 
stock ($100 par). On the common 
stock the group specified the ag- 
@regate number of shares for 
which the company was to re- 
ceive $10,000,000 and on the pre- 
ferred the group bid 101.50 less a 
compensation of $1.42 a share in 


| connection wtih the exchange of 


| changed for 


§ 000,000 principal 


mew preferred for 
shares of preferred. 

The public offering of the com- 
mon stock is subject to the pre- 
emptive rights of approximately 
8,330 shares of the company’s 6% 
preferred and common _§ stocks 
(other than the New England 
Public Service Co., the parent or- 
Zanization). The parent company 
has waived its right to subscribe 
for additional common. 

The preferred stock is being of- 
fered in exchange to holders of 
old preferred through the First 
Boston Corp. and associates. In 
the case of the 7% and $6 pre- 
ferred stocks, holders will be 
given the right to exchange for 
mew preferred on a_ share-for- 
share basis. Two shares of old 
5% $50 par preferred will be ex- 
one new share of 
$3.50 preferred. Cash adjust- 


outstanding 


| ments will be made in each case 
} equivalent to the difference be- 


tween the call prices of the old 
preferreds and the initial offer- 
ing price of the new. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
preferred and common stock, to- 
gether with treasury funds and 
the proceeds from the sale of $13,- 
amount of the 
company’s first and general mort- 
gage 2°%4% bonds, series N due 
1976, will be used by the company 
to redeem $13,314,000 first and 
general mortgage 312% bonds, se- 
ries H due 1966; $4,186,900 first 
and general mortgage 3/2 % bonds, 
series J due 1968, and $3,500,000 
serial notes due June 1, 1946-Dec. 
1, 1952, The company will also 


| redeem or exchange 111,231 shares 


of 7% preferred stock; 79,191 
shares of $6 preferred and 21,518 


| shares of 5% preferred. 


The company, an operating sub- 
Sidiary of New England Public 
Service Co., is engaged in the gen- 
eration, transmission, distribution 


} and sale of electric energy to 


' gial and 


about 167,000 domestic, commer- 
industrial customers in 
the industrial centers of Maine, 
including Portland, Lewiston and 


| about 250 other cities and towns. 


Gross operating revenues for the 


12 months ended Feb. 28, 1946, to- 
taled $15,403,109 and net income 
for the period was $3,272,862. 


Giving effect to the present fi- 


' mancing the company will have 























outstanding a funded debt of $45,- 
780,000 and capital stock compris- 
ing 5,713 shares of 6% preferred 
($100 par); 220,000 shares of $2.50 
preferred, and 1,690,415 shares of 
common ($10 par), 





Anglo-American Cooperation 
A Bulwark for Peace 


(Continued from page 2643) 


some dark days together. They 
were times of war, filled every 
day with the anxiety that war 
brought; anxiety often about the 
many problems arising from the 
collaboration of our two countries; 
the sort of troubles that are bound 
to arise in a partnership between 
two peoples, who had had very 
little practice in the art of work- 
ing together and sometimes found 
each other’s ways, and even each 
other’s language, a bit hard to un- 
derstand. Yet when troubles and 
misunderstandings arose between 
your country and mine, I soon 
found I could talk about them to 
you with complete frankness—just 
as if I were talking to my own 
people; for I knew that at bottom 
you would feel about them just as 
I did; that though they might be 
annoying, they were less than 
dust in the balance against the 
great compelling forces’ that 
brought us together in war and 
will still, please God, keep us to- 
gether now the war is over. And 
in our future reckoning there is 
something we can add to that. For 
while it has always been true that 
on the deep issues of human life 
we thought alike, we have now 
the memory of those years which 
we spent together in a comrade- 
ship of work and suffering and 
finally of victory. And that will 
count for much in the years to 
come. 


An Uncomfortable World 


Most of us are conscious of 
living today in an uncomfortable 
world. It is full of questions, to 
which no man at present can re- 
turn a sure answer, and of prob- 
lems, for which there is no quick 
or easy solution. Sometimes we 
are beset by doubts—of the reality 
of the victory we have won; of 
the extent to which we can all 
work together to insure the world 
against the scourge and tragedy of 
war; of our capacity to use aright 
the new and fearful scientific 
knowledge we have acquired. But 
as we pick our way across this 
boggy and uncertain country, 
presently we come to a patch of 
good firm ground on which we 
can stand and be secure. And that 
ground, of course, is the friend- 
ship and co-operation of the peo- 
ples of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth. It has 
been said that whenever we are 
depressed and feel the world is 
out of joint, the right remedy is 
to count our advantages. So when 
we feel that the times in which we 
live are difficult and uncertain, a 
good remedy is to remember this 
one big fact; or better still, to 
take out a map of the world and 
look at the United States and the 
British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire; to measure what they add up 
to in population, in natural re- 
sources and in industrial power; 
and above all, to think what will 
be the effect if this massive 
weight is placed solidly behind the 
United Nations Organization in its 
work for a peaceful and ordered 
world. I dont know how you feel 
when you look at it like that. I 
know that for myself each time 
this thought comes into my mind 
it fills me with new confidence 
for the future. For we know that 
the power you and we have will 
never be abused; that it will 
never be directed against the 
rights or liberties of other people; 
that there is nothing selfish in our 
friendship, for we are ready to 
be friends with all who will be 
friends with us; and that our joint 
strength may be for the world a 
strong guarantee of peace and 
justice. Dont let us ever forget, 
either, that the strength of the 


United Nations is the dedicated 
strength of its members; it can 
never be more than that; and if 
we do not place this mightly force 





behind it, we shall be doing some- 
thing less than our duty, not only 
to the idea for which it stands, but 
to those who have given their 
lives to win for us this great op- 
portunity. 


World Does Not Want Dictators 


Here we can well give a lead, 
which we may pray that all other 
peoples of good will may be glad 
to follow. There is a world of dif- 
ference between leadership of this 
kind and dictatorship of the kind 
we saw in Germany, Italy and 
Japan. The world does not want 
dictators; it has had quite enough 
of them; it rightly lays at their 
door 211 the loss and suffering and 
sorrow of these times. But it does 
need and will always need the 
sort of leadership your people and 
mine can give, the sort of leader- 
ship that only people who are free 
themselves can give to others. 


That need has never been so 
sore as it is today. There are the 
problems now with us of making 
peace after the upheaval of a war 
that has torn whole countries 
asunder, wived out their frontiers, 
and uprooted their populations. 
There are the problems of keep- 
ing the peace when we have made 
it. And apart from all that, now, 
at this moment, as I am talking to 
you, we face the dreadful fact of 
famine in Europe and Asia. There 
has not been a catastrophe on such 


a scale within human memory; 
probably never in all recorded 
history. Millions of people are 


threatened with starvation and 
death. An overwhelming majority 
of them are humble foik, who only 
wanted to b2 zllowed to live their 
lives in peace, and yet this terrible 
thing is happening to them. And 
I do not think that you or I or 
any decent minded person will 
sleep peacefully or eat happily if 
we are not able to feel that we 
are doing all we can to help them. 
Here is something that calls from 
both our countries for the same 
quality of effort and leadership 
which brought us through in war. 


Anglo-American Cooperation and 
Peace 


But I didn’t really want to say 
much on these grave matters to 
you tonight. I meant to say good- 
bye, and in saying it to try to 
tell you a little of what I feel for 
this country, which has been my 
home for so many years. As I 
have gone about the United States 
and talked to all kinds of people, 
I have often heard forebodings 
for the future, prophecies of all 
the troubles that are likely to 
come crowding in on you now the 
war is over. Of course, there wil! 
be troubles, plenty of them, but 
if I know anything of this coun- 
try, they are not going to get you 
down. The other day I was read- 
ing again the great poem which 
Wadsworth wrote about his coun- 
try and mine some 130 years ago 
et the end of another great war, 
when people were saying much 
what they are saying now. He was 
giving them their answer and he 
ended, you may remember, with 
those splendid lines: 


“« |. . Some fears unnamed 
I had, my country—am I to be 
blamed? 


Now, when I think of thee, and 
what thou art, 

Verily from the bottom of my 
heart , 

Of those unfilial fears I am 
ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee; we 
who find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause 
>. ae, 


And that is what America can 
be today—a bulwark for the 


cause of men; and so it will al- 
ways be as long as you have 
faith in yourselves and in the 


greatness 
country. 

Well, my friends, to say good- 
bye as 1 am trying to say it to 
you tonight, from Lady Halifax 


and future of you) 


and myself, is inevitably a sad bus- 


iness. Five years’ roots grow 
deep, and there must be sadness 
about leaving a land for which we 
have come to have so deep an af- 
fection and parting from so many 
who have shown us such con- 
stant kindness. But we plan to re- 
turn here before too long, not a 
an ambassador and his wife, bu 
as ordinary citizens; and becaus< 
that is our hope and our purpose 
we won't say “goodbye” in Eng. 
lish, but in American, “We'll be 
seeing you.” 





Kuhn, Loeb & Go. Offers 
U. S. Rubber Debs. 


An underwriting syndicate o/ 
79 firms headed by Kuhn, Loet 
& Co., on May 10, offered to the 
public a new issue of $40,000,00C 
258% debentures of the Unitec 
States Rubber Co. The deben- 
tures, due May 1, 1976, are pricec 
at 1004% and accrued interesi 
from May 1. 

Representing the first public fi- 
nancing for expansion, improve- 
ment and rehabilitation purposes 
by a major unit of the rubber in- 
dustry in the postwar era, the 
offering constitutes entirely new 
money borrowing by the com- 
pany. 

Proceeds will be added to thx 
general funds of the company anc 
used to provide additional work- 
ing capital; to expand the com- 
pany’s business through the de- 
velopment and acquisition of new 
lines of products; to increase ca- 
pacity and improve manufactur- 
ing methods and equipment oa’ 
the domestic and foreign plant: 
engaged in the production 0’ 
chemicals, textiles, rubber good: 
and plastics. 

Also, the financing will provide 
funds to rehabilitate and restore 
foreign rubber plantation prop- 
erties if and when _ repossesser 
and to construct or acquire ad- 
ditional domestic and _  foreig) 
plants for the manufacture o 
present lines of products. 


The debentures will have the 


issue by maturity. 











San Fran. Bond Club 
Election Results 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Stanley Dickover of Elworthy & 
Co. will sneeeed Edward Martin 
of Blyth & Co., Inc., on July 1, 
as President of the San Francisco 
pond Club, according to election 
results announced this week. 

Other officers named were 
George J. Otto, of Irving Lund- 
borg & Co., Vice-President, and 
Gilbert Colby, of Wells Fargo, 
Secretary-Treasurer. They will 
hold office until Dec. 31. 

George H. Grant of the First 
California Company and Paul 
Pflueger of Max I. Kishland & Co. 
were elected directors for a one- 
year term expiring June 30, 1947. 
Holdover directors with terms ex= 
Yiring Dee, 31, 1946, are William 
Agnew of Shuman, Agnew & Co., 
and Ed‘son A. Holt of Holt, Col- 
lins & Ede. 

In accordance 
Martin, the 
will sit with 
directors. 


Vess, Blair & Go. 
Formed in Chicago 


(Special to THe FINanciaAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Voss, Blair & 
Company has been formed with 
offices at 29 South La Salle Street, 
to engage in the securities busi- 
ness, Howard W. Voss and Henry 
Allan, Jr., are partners in the firm. 
Mr. Voss has been serving with 
the U. S. Navy. Prior thereto 
he was with Barcus, Kindred & 
Co., with which Mr. Blair was also 
associated. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Privilege of George F. Conniff 
to act as alternate on the floor of 
the Exchange for Robert L. New- 
burger of Newburger, Loeb & Co., 
was withdrawn May 9. 

Privilege of George S. McNa- 
mee to act as alternate for Wil- 
liam M. Meehan of M. J. Meehan 
& Co. was withdrawn May 11. Mr. 


wi th custom, 
retiring President, 
the new board of 








benefit of a sinking fund of §2,-| McNamee retired from the firm 
000,000 a year, to begin on May 1. 
1957, which will retire the entire | pa 


on the same date. 

Sidney W. Moss withdrew from 
rtnership in Edward R. Viner & 
Co. on May 11. 
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Because these securities are belivved to 
they have not been registered with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, but such exemption if at 
securities have been either approved 


sion or that the Commission has considered the ace “racy or complete- 
ness of the statement in this communication. 
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Common Stock—Par Value $! per Share 
COPPER—GOLD— SILVER 


These shares are being issued to provide for a working tunnel and 
underground work in the Cristina Mines, t/ 


] ge 

) ied property, the purchase of equipment, 
and the shipment of any selécted ore encountered. Underwriting dis- 
counts and commissions twenty cents per share aggregating sixty thou- 


This offering is made through the Prospectus 
only, which will be furnished on request. 


Price $1 per Share 
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__UN Vigorously Planning a Better Social and Economic World 


(Continued from page 2638) | case of those meetings which are closed. So the public will still be 
¥F he Economic and Employment Commission will make a broad | 8etting differing reports of what is going on. 
study of the world’s devastated areas (concerning whose definition | sf ’ id 
there is considerable doubt); will devise means of handling the | 
world’s future surpluses; and if Mr. Lubin has his way, will make | 
an inventory of the complete assets of each of the nations of the | 
orld. 
" Institution of woman suffrage throughout the world; the initia- | 
tion of agencies to plan and equip homes in ways and means which 
will enable the housewife to devote more time to civic affairs; the in- 
ternational exchange of all categories of woman workers in the 
industrial, agricultural, and cultural fields; systematic training in 
women’s affairs: the conduct of polls and forums throughout the 
world—are but scme of the projects under consideration by the | 
Sub-Commission on the Status of Women. 


Broad Trusteeship Issues Brewing 


The extreme controversy embodied in UN’s scheduled overall 
implementation of the trusteeship process, as laid out at San Fran- 
cisco, is high-lighted by the colonial big power politics struggle being 
demonstrated at the current Paris Conference. The negotiations for 
settlement of the trusteeship of the Italian colonies, which must be 
concluded before the matter comes before UN’s General Assembly, is 
revealing the controlling political motives of the several victorious 
Powers in the Mediterranean. 

For her security Britain feels in dire need of maintaining trustee- 
ship over Cyreanaica, and of controlling Tobruk and Bengazi—with 
; * ere its nearness to Malta. And this motive, of course, governs London’s 
| Progress Toward the International Trade Organization |negative attitude toward proposals for giving Lybia to an 

Plans for implementing the International Trade Organization of | /talian trusteeship, or directly to a collective UN trusteeship. 
the United Nations are progressing on both sides of the Atlantic. | United Nations trusteeship settlement in this area is likewise 
While the setting of a definite date for the preliminary conference | running into the interests of the French and the aggressive Arabs. 
to be held in Lendon has been held up pending approval of the | As far as the United States is concerned, we have persistently 
U. S.-British Loan agreement; a tentative charter has been drawn | shown ourselves to be quite hypocritical on the subject. We have 
up by the United States’ Executive Committee on Economic For-:| applied an extremely sacrosanct attitude toward the colonies of Italy 
eign Policy. |end other places where we are not directly concerned. But when it 

There arc to be two main international conferences in this | comes to the Pacific, we display a quite different policy. For our 
sphere. The United States Government has invited 14 countries, | ‘War and Navy Departments here have successfully exerted great 
of which six are British and three West European, to meet in a/| pressure, and will presumably retain the backing of Congress, for 
preliminary way in London, presumably in the Fall. Thereafter, and | taking over the former Japanese islands, for our strategic interests. 
possibly not until early 1947, there will be a full-dress conference | Thus we shall be insisting that Saipan and Tinian be placed under 
for all the United Nations member nations elsewhere in England, | °ur sovereignty in lieu of being placed uncer UN. In line therewith 
to consider all the slill-open questions on trade and employment. | is our newly reported desire to get from the British sovereign con- 

The conferences, whose basic aim will be to promote the ex- | trol over three acditional islands for our defense systen): namely, 
pansion of production and the exchange and consumption of goods Canton, which is now jointly controlled, and the British colonies of 
throughout the world, will first of all investigate those many factors | Chtistmas and Funafuti. Py a eae se 
which are interfering with the free flow of trade. The other main | Nor do our claims in Iceland, whica are apparently opposed 
points on its agenda will include:—the achievement of high levels of by that country, seem to exemplify a lofty international attitude on 
emplcyment and economic activity; restrictive business practices; in- | CUP Part. 
ternational commodity agreements, and the establishment of an In- 
ternational Trade Organization as one of the UN’s specialized 


tenet Action Awaited by Atomic Commission 
agencies. 


: : ; s The United Nations Commission for the Control of Atomic En- 
In England the Government is conferring with, and collating |ergy is complete. But, despite rumors to *he contrary, no date for 
the views of, every industry likely to be affected by tariff changes; 'the Committee’s convening has been set. 
after which negotiations will be held with each of the other | Under the resolution establishing it, the work of the Commis- 


Commonwealth Governments. |sion is to proceed by separate stages, the successful completion of 
Whether Britain’s many steps of nationalization and planned | each of which will develop the necessary confidence of the world 
economy are consistent with these international trade aims, is | before the next stage is undertaken. 
strongly questioned by “The Economist” of London. Additionally The Commission is to submit its reports and recommendations 
skeptical is it in saying: “One cannot help wondering whether, in | to the Security Council, and such reports and recommendations shall 
this mass of details, anyone will find time to emerge from the trees be made public unless the Council, in the interest of peace and 
and have a look at the wood.” | security, otherwise directs. Whenever possible the Security Council 
In any event, whether anything is achieved or not, the program | shall transmit these reports to the General Assembly of the United 
constitutes another vigorous step in the Rooseveltian international | Nations, and, in appropriate cases, to the Economic and Social 
technique of “keep ‘em talking.” |Council and other organs within the framework of the United 
: Pa we Nations. The Commission will not infringe upon the responsibilities 
| of any organ of the United Nations. These organs will consider 
| the recommendations of the Commission in the performance of their 
tasks under the terms of the United Nations Charter. 
In view of the Security Council’s primary responsibility under 
the Charter for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
'the Council shall issue directions io the Commission in matters 
affecting security. On these matters the Commission shall be ac- 
| countable for its work to the Security Council. 


Choosing the Commission Members 
Much discussion has been devoted to the qualifications of the 
individuals comprising the ccmmissions. Devising a formula has pro- 
vided an extremely nettlesome problem. The primary difficulty has 
been encountered in setting forth the relative importance of geo- 
Zraphic, general political, and personal expertness and qualifica- 
tions. To what relative degree will the members be independent ; . 2 : 
experts, and to what extent representatives of their governments? | The membership of the Commission consists of all members 
The present feeling on this point is one of compromise, in that a | °0f the Security Council and Canada when that sta-e is not a mem- 
member should be an expert but should carry the approval of his ?¢?, of the Council. This membership will change with the com- 
government and be “familiar with” its national policies. He should | POSition of the Security Council, with the exception of Canada, which 
not be picked geographically per se, but the major importing coun- | will enjoy the same permanency of membership as the five per- 
tries should be represented. | manent members of the Council. esp 
* The terms of reference of the Atomic Commission say that it 
“shall proceed with the utmost dispatch to enquire into all phases 
of the problem,’ and make such recommendations from time to 
time as it finds possible. In particular, the Commission shall make 
specific proposals: 
(a) For extending between all netions the exchange of basic 
scientific information for peaceful ends; 
For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes; ; 
For the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable to mass 
des.ruction; 
For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violation and evasions. 


* oy % 


The Economic and Employment group devoted a recent executive 
session to designing a set of rules for choosing Commission members. 
A definitive suggestion, devised by Mr. Lubin on which the Commis- 
sion will take action, follows: 


1. The Economic and Social Council should designate 10 coun- 


— from which members of the Commission should be se- 
ected. 


2. The Council should request these 10 governments to submit a 
panel of two names each, from their own nationals. 


| 3 The Council should appoint one person from each of these 
countries. 


4 The remaining five people should be appointed by the Council 
from a roster, and these five people shall represent certain 
fields of economic knowledge which will give balance to 


the types of problems with which the Commission will have 
to deal. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


A Novel “Beef” About the New Site 


Plethoric have been. the complaints, recriminations, and sug- 


. 
r . 'gestions concerned with the new contemplated arrangements for 
Circumventing the U. S. Senate the $2,000,000 interim site. But an entirely an prsne- with 

Avoidance of complying with the United States law necessitat- | the usual concern over the reshaping of the Flushing skating rinks 
ing Senate confirmation of appointments to international committees, | 224 landscaping arrangements is the diatribe against the plans for 
has been accomplished in the following manner: the housing development for use by the members of the secretariat, 
; uttered by Philip L. Goodwin, Chairman of the Architecture Com- 


(1) By calling them commissions instead of committees. ; ; 
(2) By making the appointments not as Government represen- | ™Mittee of the Museum of Modern Art. According to his letter to 
r . the editor of the New York “Times”: 


tatives, but pursuant to the personal capacities of the individuals. , 
“Tf Americans have so far mismanaged their welcome to the 


Press Relations ‘Hope of the World’ politically and hospitably, this architectural 

There has beer some complaint by some Commission mem- design will complete the picture of disharmony and _insin- 
bers that their statements have been misrepresented in daily press |cerity. It is false and bad American Colonial, presumably hous- 
accounts. A leading member of the Economic Commission has com-/| ing an up-to-date mechanized interior. It has not the quality 
plained that the official release by the Press Office similarly garbled | of even the poorest housing project in the average American city. 
statements of his. and thet at least official documents should be | To offer these shams to a group of people accustomed to old things 
correct. The proposal is hence being considered that all releases | that are fine, and new ones that are honest and contemporary, would 
should be O. K.’d by their respective Commission before release. | seem to be only one more nail in the coffin of the indispeasable UN.” 
This sets a dangerous precedent in conference procedure, in giving But not a “nail in the coffin” of Secretary General Lie, who is 
participants the v-riual right to recast or delete their statements | the individual charged with the responsibility for all site arrange- 
after subsequent reflection. Besides it will not prevent corre-| ments for UN! For his Norwegian humor and equanimity of dis- 
spondents from writing their own versions at meetings, which are 


open to them, nor from getting such versions at second hand in the midst all the tough going encountered by him. 


Leading Inv. Bankers 
Accept increased Quota 
In Greater NY Campaign 


Leading investment bankers of 
New York City have accepted a 
quota for 1846 of $40,500 in the 
Greater New York Fund’s 98th 
Annual Campaign. This was an- 
nounced by Alexander M. White 
of White, Weld & Co., Chairman 
of the Campaign Committee rep- 
resenting the profession, following 
a meeting in the offices of White, 
Weld & Co. The new quota is 
25% more than was contributed 


| last year by investment bankers. 


This year the Fund is appealing 
for $5,900,000 as its city-wide goal, 
which likewise is 25% more than 
was contributed in 1945. The ap- 
peal is to business concerns and 
employee groups, including organ- 
ized labor, for business’s share in 
the support of 415 local hospitals, 
health and welfare agencies. 

Mr. White declared that his 
group gave wholehearted support 
to the Greater New York Fund’s 
campaign as one which the whole 
business community of New York 
should support. 

N. Baxter Jackson, President of 





| the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., is 
| General 


Chairman of the cam- 
paign. 

Members of the investment 
bankers committee include: 

Harry W. Beebe, Vice-President, 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Wal- 
ter F. Blainer, Partner, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; William R. Brent, 
Syndicate Manager, Eastman, Dil- 
lon & Co.; James Coggeshall, Jr., 
Vice-President, The First Boston 
Corporation; Thomas T. Coxon, 
Vice-President, Mellon Securities: 
Corp.; Enos Curtin, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Blair & Co., Inc.; Jo M. 
French, Syndicate Manager, Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Herbert S..Hall, part- 
ner, Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Paul F. Hay, Partner, W. C. 
Langley & Co.; Joseph H. King, 
Executive Vice-President, Union 
Securities Corp.; James J. Lee, 
Assistant Secretary & Assistant 
Treasurer, Lee Higginson Corp.; 
Mead A. Lewis, Partner, Dick & 
Merle-Smith; Plant McCaw, 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Frederick L. 
Moore, partner, Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Richard M. Newall, Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc.; Leonard D. New- 
borg, partner, Hallgarten & Co.; 
Milier H. Pontius, Syndicate Man- 
ager, F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc.; 
Louis N. Singer, partner, Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Percy M. Stewart, 
partner, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Joseph 
A. Thomas, partner, Lehman 
Brothers. 


Paul Klopstock Dead 


Paul Klopstock, who has been 
active in investment banking, 
mining and the importing and ex- 
porting business, died in Guelph, 
Ontario after a long illness. He 
was formerly with Klopstock & 
Co., 141 Broadway, New York 
City. He took part in the con- 
struction of Guayaquil and Quinto 
railroad in Ecuador and the ex- 
tension of the Mexican National 
Railroad. A member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, 
he was also active in the develop- 
ment of mines in Goldfield and 
other Nevada districts. 


Field & Co. Inc. Adds 


Harold Singer to Staff 
PORTLAND, ORE. — Harold LI. 
Singer has been added to the staff 
of Field & Co., Inc., U. S. Bank 
Building, it is announced. He will 
handle investment accounts. He 
is the son of Joseph Singer for 
many years Sergeant-at-Arms at’ 
the House of Representatives at 
Salem, Ore.. as well as chief door- 
keeper in the United States Senate 
in Washington, D.C. He recently 





position have been conclusively proved as absolutely irrepressible | 


returned from service with the 
|army in the office of the fiscal 
| director, finance department, in 
the India-Burma theater at New 
Delhi. 
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UN and Big Business 


(Continued from page 2640) 


we try to be broadminded. We 
have only one prejudice, if you 
can call it that: We have a deep- 
Seated prejudice against War, 
Poverty and Oppression. 

Otherwise we are determined 
hot to indulge in prejudice even 
When an absence of prejudice is 
itself interpreted as prejudice. 

Our first duty, as international 
public servants, is to try to be 
fair-minded. 

Now, at the risk of boring you, 
I would like to say something 
about the Economic and Social 
program which I have already 
mentioned. 

It does not seem to be under- 
Stood as clearly as it should that, 
in attempting to maintain peace, 
the United Nations organization is 
embarking on a long-range Eco- 
nomic and Social program for the 


, hmprovement of living conditions 


all over the world. 

In drawing up this program we 
are guided by the belief that 
Peace and Prosperity go together 
and that Economic distress is one 
ef the roots of war. 

You, in this country, know how 
hard it is for a comfortable peo- 
ple to turn from normal life to 
the terrible job of making war. 

We have all seen how easy it 
has been for demagogues to build 
up hatred and the lust for war 
among people who are made des- 
perate by economic troubles. 

It would be foolish to say that 
economic distress is the sole cause 
of war, but it creates the atmos- 
phere in which war can be made. 

If workers cannot find jobs, 
businessmen face bankruptcy and 
investors lose their savings, then 
men like Hitler and Mussolini can 
do the rest. 

So, in attempting to prevent 
war, we are bound to pour al! of 
our energy into a drive against 
economic and social misery. 


Since the United Nations came 
to New York City, attention has 
been concentrated on the work of 
the Security Couneil. This was 
natural because it was the only 
Council which was working, and 
because the Big Powers found it 
hard to agree on several dramatic 
issues. 


Public's Overemphasis on Political 
Functions 


At the same time this concen- 
tration on the Security Council 
may have led some people to think 
that the United Nations organiza- 
tion was devoted to pure politics. 

I hope that the meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council 
which begins here in New York 
later this month will attract just 
as much attention to the construc- 
tive, long-range work which I 
have already mentioned. 

In my opinion the role of the 
Economic and Social Council and 
its allied organizations is just as 
important as the work of the Se- 
curity Council. 

It is vital to have an instrument 
like the Security Council which 
can use force against an aggressor. 

It is just as important to have 
an instrument or a collection of 
instruments to fight the factors 
which may lead to aggression. 

In our attempt to restore a 
sound world economy we realize 
that the nations today are more 
dependent upon each other, eco- 
nomically and socially, than they 
have ever been before. 

Prosperity, like Peace, is indi- 
visible. One part of the world 
eannot enjoy durable economic 
welfare if the other sections of the 
world suffer from poverty and 
depression. 

The restriction of international 
trade not only prevents the nor- 
mal development of international 
relations. It is bound to lead to 
aggressive economic policies by 
all of the nations of the world. 
These aggressive economic poii- 


cies naturally lead to aggressive 
Foreign Policies. 

Aggressive foreign policies lead 
to war. 

Today the world is in a state of 
economic and social dislocation 
and degradation. 

What we clearly need, in order 
to prevent this situation from en- 
dangering Peace, is rapid eco- 
nomic reconstruction. This must 
be followed by continued, pro- 
gressive economic development 
throughout the world. 

We need an expanding world 
economy, with steady employment 
and a large, steady volume of 
trade between the nations. 

Unless we can obtain this eco- 
nomic revival and do so promptly 
we are bound to have an uneasy 
peace. We have no time to lose. 


The Economic and Social 
Functions 


The Charter of the United Na- 
tions lays heavy emphasis on the 
Economic and Social functions of 
the organization. 


Under Article 55 the United 
Nations are pledged to promote: 


“Higher standards of living, full 
employment and conditions of 
economic and social progress and 
development” and 


“Solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, health and related 
problems.” 


Under the Charter the execu- 
tion of this broad policy is en- 
trusted to the Economic and Social 
Council. 


The Coming Conference on Trade 
and Employment 


One of the first, positive steps 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil wil! be to summon an Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and 
Employment. 


This conference will deal with 
many factors which today serve to 
hamper the flow of goods through- 
out the world and it will be of 
direct concern to all of you. 


The conference has been called 
to promote the expansion of pro- 
duction and the exchange and 
consumption of goods. 


Its agenda will probably include 
the following subjects: 


The achievement and the main- 
tenance of high and stable levels 
of employment and economic ac- 
tivity. 

Restrictions and discriminations 
against International Trade. 

Restrictive business practices. 

International commodity agree- 
ments and the establishment of an 
International Trade Organization 
as a Specialized Agency of the 
United Nations. 

The outcome of this Conference 
will be of the greatest importance 
in deciding whether we are going 
to have the revival of normal 
trade which we desire and need. 


At the moment trade between 
the nations is hampered or some- 
times made impossible altogether 
by the restrictive systems now in 
use. 


High tariffs, quotas, embargos 
and financial restrictions all act 
against the exchange of goods. 


We know that these measures 
were taken under the pressure of 
abnormal conditions. But now we 
look forward hopefully to a period 
of greater tranquility and greater 
demand. 


Under these conditions there is 
no valid reason why the nations 
of the world should not be able to 
commence the relaxation of bar- 
riers. 

In doing so every country will 
be doing itself a good turn. Oniy 
by relaxing its own regulations | 
will one country make it possible 
for others to do the same. 

This Trade Conference, I feel, 
offers a golden opportunity for all 





nations to come together. I hope 


that concessions will be made by 
all sides. 

This, I feel, should be added: 

In the period between the last 
two wars a number of very im- 
portant international economic 
conferences took place. Serious 
discussions took place between the | 
leading economists of the world 
and important decisions were 
taken. At least recommendations 
and resolutions were adopted. 

Yet, as we know, those same 
recommendations and resolutions 
stayed on paper. 

The situation which faces the 
nations today cannot be solved by 
pious hopes and mere resolutions. 


Action Needed 


Of course we must meet to- 
gether and make resolutions. But 
the day has come when the agree- 
ments which we reach at confer- 
ences must be applied. If the 
world really wants economic pros- 
perity—if the world wants true 
peace — the results and conclu- 
sions of international meetings 
must be put into practice every- 
where. 

I believe that cooperation, 
through machinery set up by the 
United Nations, can bring us a 
degree of economic prosperity 
which we have never known. 
Failure to cooperate will give us 
nothing but chaos. Different eco- 
nomic systems will push and pull 
at each other in a desperate at- 
tempt to secure a greater propor- 
tion of the decreasing commerce 
of the world. 

Even the victors in this fatal 
game could only be _tosers. 
Nothing they could gain would be 
equal to the increased volume of 
trade which they could gain un- 
der a system of cooperation. 

This Council has a number of 
Commissions under it and has di- 
rect relations with the Special- 
ized Agencies. These include, 
among other important agencies, 
the Internationa! Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil has three kinds of powers: 

It must carry out recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly in 
the Social and Economic fields and 
make regular reports to the As- 
sembly. 

It can also report on its own 
initiative and it can prepare draft 
conventions and call conferences. 

Finally it is expected to consult 
with a large number of private, 
national and international organ- 
izations and to coordinate the 
work of the Specialized Agencies 
in its own field. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil will rely on the cooperation 
and assistance of these Specialized 
Agencies in carrying out many of 
its most important tasks. It is also 
expected to help the Security 
Council and the Trusteeship 
Council on matters concerning its 
own field. 

The way in which the Economic 
and Social Council works will 
largely determine the way in 
which the whole United Nations 
organization works. 


In the first place, as I have 
pointed out, its success in restor- 
ing economic stability and in 
bringing about a radical and con- 
tinuous improvement in social 
conditions throughout the world 
will decide, to a large extent, 
whether we are going to have a 
real Peace. 


This is something we must all 
realize and remember. We have 
no time to lose because the situa- 
tion is so difficult, some say des- 
perate. 

In the second place, the way in 
which the Economic and Social 
Council works will serve to show 
to what extent the nations of the 
world are able to cooperate on 
practical, peacetime questions. 


The Council’s Powers Are 
Advisory 





powers are purely advisory. It 
can make recommendations to the 
member states of the United Na- 
tions, but it is for the member 
states themselves to put these rec- 
ommendations into effect. 

It is clear in advance that many 
measures suggested by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will in- 
volve sacrifices by individual na- 
tions. The machine wil! work 
only if those nations are willing 
to make the sacrifices. 

Here the Economic and Social 
Council will need the support of 
enlightened opinion in every 
country. It will especially need 
the support of people like your- 
selves. Our true interests are 
identical and it will be worth 
many sacrifices to guard them. 

Because of the importance of 
this constructive work I ask you 
to pay close attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the Economic and 
Social Council during its coming 
session and in the future. 

I have said before, and I wish 
to repeat now, that I find the 
forces in favor of Peace and 
against War so strong at this time 
that I cannot believe in the prob- 
ability of another great conflict 
in the foreseeable future. 

So, while we must remain on 
guard against violations of the 
Peace, we are promised a period 
during which we can devote our 
energy to this constructive work. 
We must take full advantage of 
this chance to reduce or to elim- 
inate factors which, otherwise, 
might later lead to violence. 

This is our honorable task. I 
repeat that we shall need the 
loyal support of every enlight- 
ened person. 


Skall, Joseph & Miller 
Forming in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Forma- 
tion of Skall, Joseph and Miller 
to conduct a general investment 
business, with offices at 1640 Un- 
ion Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land, is announced by David G. 
Skall, Herman B. Joseph and Les- 
ter I. Miller. At the same time the 
dissolution of Joseph & Co., Inc., 
was announced. 


All of the partners in the new 
firm have long been prominent in 
Cleveland financial circles. Mr. 
Skall, who served three years with 
the Army Air Forces and held the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel, was 
President of the Cleveland Stock 
Exchange in 1942 and for several 
years was a member of its board 
of governors. From 1928 to 1942 
he conducted the firm of David G. 
Skall & Co. 


For the past thirteen years Mr. 
Joseph has been President of Jos- 
eph & Co., Inc., investment house 
specializing in bank and insurance 
company stocks and general mar- 
ket securities. He was President of 
the Bond Club of Cleveland in 
1938 and has served on various 
Investment Bankers Association 
eommittees. 


Mr. Miller has been secretary 
of Joseph & Co., Inc., which he 
joined in 1936 and for many years 
he has been vice president of the 
Superior Foundry Co. 

Skall, Joseph and Miller, with 
membership in the Cleveland 
Stock Exchange, will handle listed 
brokerage business as well as ex- 
panding the activities formerly 
carried on by Joseph & Co., Inc. 
It is also understood that a fur- 
ther expansion of the firm’s busi- 
ness is contemplated. 

Also with the new firm will be 
Herbert E. Harris, previously 
vice-president of Joseph & Co., 
Inc., and Will F. Metzenbaum. 


a 
Leo M. Bernstein & Co. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Leo M. 
Bernstein & Co., Inc., will engage 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 1415 K Street, N. W. Offi- 
cers are Leo M. Bernstein, Presi- 
dent;; Walter Miller, Vice-Presi- 











The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil has, no executive power. Its 





dent; and Norman Bernstein, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. - 





Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Offers Debentures of 


Standard Oi! (N. J.) 


An investment banking group, 
headed by Morgan Stanley & Co., 
made a public offering May 15 of 
$85,000,000 Standard Oil Co. (New 


Jersey) 25-year 2%%% —. 
due May 15, 1971, at 98% and 
accrued interest. 

Proceeds, together with other 


funds of the company, will be 
applied to the redemption, on or 
about June 14, 1945, of $85,000,- 
000 principal amount of 25-year 
3% debentures, due June 1, 1961, 
of the company, at 101% and ac- 
crued interest. 

The new debentures are re- 
deemable, in whole or part, at 
prices ranging from 101% to 100% 
and accrued interest. 

Primarily a holding company, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
was incorporated in 1882. Since 
June 30, 1944, the company has 
owned and operated the ocean- 
going tankers and incidental ma- 
rine properties formerly owned 
by its subsidiary, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. Its subsid- 
iaries and companies in which. it 
has investments are engaged in 
production, refining, transporta- 
tion, buying and selling of petrol- 
eum products at wholesale and 
retail. Certain subsidiaries are 
actively engaged in exploratory 
and development work in an ef- 
fort to add to reserves against fu- 
ture needs. 

Approximately 53% of the com- 
pany’s $1,137,441,311 investment, 
after reserves for depreciation, 
depletion and amortization, repre- 
sents operated and unoperated 
acreage and facilities for oil pro- 
duction or exploration. About 9% 
represents oil pipe lines, 6% ma- 
rine equipment, 19% refinery 
properties, 12% marketing prop- 
erties and 1% miscellaneous. 

During the war, the company 
and subsidiaries provided more 
petroleum products to the armed 
forces of the United States than 
any other oil company; and they 
were collectively the largest pro- 
ducer in the world of 100 octane 
gasoline and of synthetic toluene 
for explosives. They were among 
the largest producers of the raw 
materials for synthetic rubber and 
also produced substantial quanti- 
ties of industrial alcohol, - butyl] 
rubber and other important war 
materials, In addition, the com- 
pany developed a fluid catalytic 
cracking process which was 
widely used by the industry and 
a substantial portion of all 100 
octane gasoline and of the buty- 
lenes necessary for the production 
of the butadiene used in synthetic 
rubber was made by this process, 

Severe war damages were suf- 
fered by subsidiaries’ properties 
in many parts of Europe and 
North Africa. Operations have 
been resumed on a limited scale 
in most European and North 
African countries. 


Consolidated gross operating in- 
come in 1945 amounted to $1,618,- 
075,125 compared with $1,638,- 
706,158 in 1944. Net profit, before 
interest and income and excess 
profits taxes in 1945, amounted to 
$230,203,653 compared with $279,- 
503,043 in 1944. 


Wagener, Eidlin & Go. 
To Open in Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Wagner, 
Eidlin & Co., a new New York 
Stock Exchange firm, will be 
formed in Rochester as of May 
23rd. Partners of the firm, which 
will be located in the Union Trust 








Building, will be Lawrence J. 
Wagner, James Mazin, and Berth- 
old M. Eidlin who will acquire the 





Exchange membership of John B. 
Moriarty. 
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Government Securities and Commercial Banks 


(Continued from page 2642) 


b. In the third they were ex- 
cluded entirely. 

c. In the remaining five 
drives they were allowed only 
very limited participation, based 
on a percentage of their time 
deposits. 

d. Notwithstanding the limi- 
tations placed on direct financ- 
img through the banking system 
and the efforts to place securi- 
ties with non-bank investors, 
the Treasury did look to the 
banks to absorb the securities 
not taken by non-bank inves- 
tors. 


Ceoperation of Federal Reserve 
and Banks 


3. In looking to the commercial 
bank system supply the credit not 
supplied by non-bank investors, 
the Treasury received the whole- 
hearted support of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The President in 
his Budget and State of the Union 
message had this to say with ref- 
erence to the wartime coopera- 
tion between the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System: “Close 
wartime cooperation between the 
Treasury Department and Federal 
Reserve System has made it pos- 
sible to finance the most expen- 
sive war in history at low and 
stable rates of interest. This co- 
operation will continue.” In 
cooperating with the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve System under- 
took to do two things, namely: 


a. To provide the banks with 
adequate reserves for wartime 
financing purposes; and 


b. To assist in protecting the 





pattern of rates. 


c. In undertaking to provide 
the banks with adequate re- 
serves for wartime financing 
and in protecting the pattern of 
interest rates the Federal as- 
sumed an entirely different role 


from that assumed during World | 


War I; during World War I the 
Federal assumed little, if any, 


liability to protect the pattern | 


of interest rates and made re- 
serves available through re- 
discounts instead of through 
open market operations; to my 
way of thinking, this changed 


concept of the functions of a! 


central bank is an important 
consideration in any appraisal 
of the probable future level of 
the Government securities mar- 
ket. 


4. As you are well aware, the 
wartime pattern of rates was *s% 
for Bills, %% for Certificates, 2% 
for 8-10-Year bank-eligible Bonds 
and 212% for long term ineligible 


Bonds. 


a. All in all, the rates were 
satisfactory and in line with the 
yield pattern which had existed 
in a rough way for quite some 
time —a pattern, incidentally, 
based on the assumption that 
low rates could not exist indefi- 
nitely and therefore reflecting 
the buyers’ preference for short 
term securities. 


Effect of Maintaining Interest 
Rate Pattern 


5. Until about a year ago the 


rate pattern was pretty well main- 

tained along the lines of %% for 

Bills, %% for Certificates, 2% for 

8-10-Year Bank-eligible Bonds 

— 2%% for long term ineligi- 
es. 


a. In maintaining the rate pat- 
tern Federal Reserve credit was 
expanded from about $2 bil- 
lion to about $25 billion—part 
of which was, of course, neces- 
sary to offset the enormous in- 
crease in money in circulation. 

b. This extension of Federal 
Reserve credit was in line with 
the announced policy of the 
System of making available to 
the banks adequate reserves for 
wartime fianacing needs. 


ec. Given the necessary re- 
serves, the banking system gave 


' 





1 


indirect support to the Drives 
through open market purchases 
which, of course, led to an ex- 
pansion of bank deposits. 


d. This indirect support of the 
Drives via open market pur- 
chases first took form in the 
way of heavy Certificate pur- 
chases and a tendency to let the 
Federal have the Bills. 


e. In due course, income con- 
siderations combined with a 
growing confidence in the rate 
structure produced a preference 
for the 2% bonds with the result 
that the Federal became a major 
buyer of Certificates while the 
commercial banks began to 
drain the 2% bonds away from 
the non-bank investors. 

f. The substitution of a 5%- 
year 1%% bond for the usual 
2% bond in the Seventh Drive 
and the elimination of a bank- 
eligible from the Eighth added 
impetus to this growing prefer- 
ence for intermediate securities. 


g. Until rather recently non- 
bank investors apparently were 
able to obtain all the Govern- 
ment securities they needed for 
the long term rate stayed pretty 
close to a 242% basis. 


h. But in the Eighth Drive in- 
surance companies and savings 
institutions were limited in 
their purchases and since the 
close of the Drive we have wit- 
nessed a repetition of what took 
place a year ago in the eligible 
category—that is, a scramble for 
212s of such proportions as to 
alter the pattern of rates at the 
extreme end of the yield curve. 


Change in Rate Pattern 
6. Thus, today we are in the 


position of having increased our 
national debt by enormous pro- 
portions and of having done so at 
steadily declining rates. 


a. Indicative of the change 
which has taken place in the 
rate pattern is the fact that 1442s 
of 1950 are selling to yield about 
1.14%, Dec. 2s of 1952/54 to 
yield about 1.40% and Eighth 
War Loan 2's have gained in 
price so as to reduce the yield 
to about 2.31%—~yields which, 
incidentally, contrast with those 
obtainable only a few weeks 
ago of less than .95% for 12s, 
about 1.22% for Treasury 2s, 
and only 2.11% for Victory 2's. 


b. This change in the rate 
pattern may be attributed, I 
think, to the Federal’s policy of 
maintaining adequate reserves 
and as long as the Bill and Cer- 
tificate rates were left at %4% 
and %%, respectively, I don’t 
know of anything the Federal 
could have done to prevent the 
change and at the same time 
have maintained adequate re- 
serves. 


c. To maintain adequate re- 
serves the Federal had to stand 
ready to buy whatever the 
banks had to sell; moreover the 
Federal could not, in a free 
market, differentiate between 
sales made for the purpose of 
replenishing reserves and sales 
of Certificates or Bills for the 
purpose of buying 2s. 


d. Thus, if the Federal main- 
tained adequate reserves and 
pegged the Bill and Certificate 
rates, there was not much that 
could be done to maintain the 
intermediate and long term 
rates if the banks began to sell 
their Bills and buy the inter- 
mediates and long terms. 


e. Analyzed on this basis— 
and I think it is the correct 
analysis—there is no great mys- 
tery as to how we could run our 
debt up to over $275 billion in 
such a short time and do so at 
steadily declining yields. 


f. Moreover, there is nothing 
to prevent yields from going stil] 
lower if the Bill and Certificate 
rates are to be pegged and if at 
the same time the banking sys- 


Expansion of Money and Deposits 


announced policy to finance the 
war 
commercial bank credit. 
theless, 
always is in time of.war, to rely 
upon the banking system to ab- 
sorb the debt increase not. taken 
by non-bank investors. 
considering the Treasury’s success 
or lack of success in financing the 
war with minimum reliance on 
bank credit the fact is that there 
Was an enormous expansion of 
bank credit. 


posits an money 
was, of course, the direct result of 
bank absorption of Government 
debt. 


deposit loss is indicated for as you 
know the Treasury has embarked 
upon a policy of using its ex- 
cessively large working balance 
to retire debt. 





tem is to be supplied with the 
necessary reserves to permit the 
system to continue to add to its 
securities holdings—doing so, 
incidentally, by draining secu- 
rities away from non-bank in- 
vestors., 

g. I should like to follow this 
point further but before doing 
so I think it would be well to 
consider the expansion of de- 
posits and money in circulation 
which was a concomitant de- 
velopment of financing such a 
large volume of the debt in- 
crease through our banking sys- 
tem. 


7. As stated earlier, it was our 
with minimum reliance on 


Never- 
it was. necessary, as it 


Without 


a. About 45% of the $2%3-bil- 
lion increase in our debt in the 
period 1942-1945 was financed 


directly or- indirectly threugh }. 


the banks, including the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


b. By years the percentages 
were as follows: 

1942 1943 1944 1945 

50% 44% 44% 41% 


ce. The commercial banks ab- 
sorbed about $67 billion of Gov-' 
ernment securities in the 4-year 
period, the Federal Reserve 
Banks about $21.7 billion, while 
in addition ‘the commercial 
banks through loans on securi- 
ties financed the purchase of 
about $6.2 billion. 


d. The expansion of credit of 
course resulted in an increase in 
deposits and money in circula- 
tion. 

e. Demand deposits grew from 
about $50 billion at the end of 
1941 to over $100 billion; time 
deposits. from about. $1644 bil- 
lion to over $27 billion. 

f. Put another way, the vol- 
ume of credit extended was 
more than the entire quoted 
worth of all securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
—Whaley-Eaton. 


8. This increase in bank de- 


in circulation 


a. As loans and investments 
are increased, in this case in- 
vestments,, deposits and/or 
money in circulation go up like- 
wise. . 


Prospective Decline in Deposits 
9. For the immediate future a 


a. To the extent bank-held 
debt is retired deposits will de- 
cline, but to the extent debt 
held by non-bank .investors. is 
retired the only over-all result 
will be a shift in deposit owner- 
ship. 4 

b. By June 1947 possibly as 
much as $18 billion ofthe pub- 
licly held debt will be retired, 
but in relation .to the. deposit 
gains of recent years the re- 
sultant deposit losses will be 
relatively small although oc- 
curing within a rather brief pe- 
riod-of time. 

ce. Moreover, any shifting of 
non-bank*held debt to the 
banks or any increase in loans 


offset the deposit losses which 
will be brought about by the 
Treasury’s debt retirement 
program. 


d. Although deposit losses are 
indicated for the immediate fu- 
ture the over-all loss should be 
considerably less than the 
Treasury’s present working bal- 
ance and once this is exhausted 
a more stable level of deposits 
may be anticipated. 


e. Any further deposit losses 
will then depend upon a shift- 
ing of bank-held debt to non- 
bank investors, which is not 
likely in my opinion; a bal- 
anced budget and retirement of 
bank-held debt, which now 
seems in prospect but which 
can mean at best only a very 
gradual and nominal retire- 
ment of bank-held debt: or a 
contraction of bank credit ex- 
tended through loans and dis- 
counts, whereas the reverse,— 
that is, an increase in loans and 
discounts,—seems more likely. 


Probable Future Rise in Deposits 


10. My thought is that as soon 
as the Treasury has exhausted its 
present working balance deposits 
will stabilize or tend to increase. 
For the next 12 months or so de- 
posits should decline but after that 
I think they should level off or 
again begin to grow but at a much 
reduced rate of growth. 


a. The major loss of deposits 
will be through the War Loan 
account, 


b. There will be some shift- 
ing of deposits but the major 
over-all loss will be through 
loss of Treasury balances. 


11. From the standpoint of the 
individual bank the loss of de- 
posits occasioned by Treasury 
withdrawals can be estimated 
with reasonable accuracy; the dif- 
ficulty lies in estimating prob- 
able losses resulting from deposit 
shifts—i. e., deposits which are 
not lost to the banking system as 
a whole but which may be lost to 
the individual bank. Some idea 
of what this may amount to may 
be obtained from considering the 
relative gains of recent years. 
Unfortunately, the latest data 
which I have covers the period 
from June 30, 1939, only to March 
20, 1945. Nevertheless, I think 
this may throw some light on the 
problem, especially as the data are 
for demand deposits adjusted 
whieh excludes inter-bank bal- 
ances as well as War Loan Ac- 
counts and therefore adjustment 
is not necessary for War Loan 
balances which I think we are 
agreed will be lost. 


a. From 6/30/39 to 3/20/45 
demand deposits adjusted of all 
member banks increased 159%. 


b. The increase for country 
member banks was 233%; Re- 
serve City member banks 184%; 
and Central Reserve City mem- 
ber banks 92%. 


c. For the Kansas City Dis- 
trict the over-all increase was 
201% against the national av- 
erage of 159%. 


d. This above-average in- 
crease was due entirely to 
country banks whose gain was 
246% against the national aver- 
age for country banks of 233%; 
Reserve City member banks 
gained only 165% against the 
national average for Reserve 
Cities of 184%. 

e. Looked at another way, 
member banks in the Kansas 
City district accounted for 4% 
of all demand deposits adjusted 
as of June 30, 1939, and 4.6% as 
of March 20, 1945; in contrast to 
this only nominal relative gain, 
banks in the San Francisco dis- 
trict gained from 7.7% to 11.8% 
of the total while banks in the 
New York district accounted for 
only 30.8% of the over-all total 
at 3/20/45 against 39.3% at 





and discounts will result in 


new deposits, thug tending to 





6/30/39. 
f. A more recent study of de- 


posits made by the Kansas City 
Federal shows that the over-all} 
gain for all deposits, which in« 
cludes both War Loan and inter. 
bank balances, was 194% durin 
the period from 6/30/39 to 
6/30/45 for banks in this dis-« 
trict against a nation-wide avere- 
age of 158%; for Reserve Cities 
the gain was 174% against the 
national gain for Reserve Citieg , 


of 170%; for country banks 
the gain was 233% against 
200%. 


Shifts in Deposits : 
12, The situation with respect 


to deposits, as I see it, is that for 
the immediate future we will have 
a loss occasioned by War Loan 
withdrawals and that at the same 
time and probably for a somewhat 
longer period a shift in deposits 
from certain localities and sections 
of the country to other areas. 


a. There will be no wholesale 
over-all loss of deposits for the 
simple reason that these dee , 
posits can be lost to the banke 
ing system only by reversing 
the process by which they were 
created, — that is, by retiring 
bank-held debt or by shifting 
bank-held debt to non-bank ine 
vestors. 


b. In the shift of deposits as 
distinguished from the deposit 
loss resulting from War Loan 
withdrawals, I think it reason- 
able to assume that those areas 
that experienced _ relatively 
greater gains from war-time ace 
tivities will be the larger losers 


and that over-all there may be 

a tendency for deposits to shift 

from country banks to Reserve 

Cities and Central Reserve 

Cities. 

13. At the outset of my remarks 
I referred to the evolutionary 
changes which have taken place in 
banking during recent years. One 
of the changes to which I had 
reference was the growth of de- 
posits brought about by bank pure 
chases of Government securities. 
As I see it, we can look forward 
with relative certainty to a level 
of deposits around present levels, 
exclusive of War Loan balances, 
and to continued heavy holdings 
of Government securities. While 
some banks may be able to in- 
crease loans and discounts and 
thus be less dependent on income 
from Government securities the 
outlook for the banking system as 
a whole is for continued heavy 
holdings of Government securities, 
As a practical matter the Treasury 
will have to look to the banks as 
more or less permanent holders of 
a large proportion of the Federal 
debt while the banks will have to 
hold the debt to keep their funds 
employed and earn some income, 


a. Only gradually can the 
Treasury retire bank-held debt 
or shift such debt to non-bank 
investors. 


b. Considering the present 
level of deposits it is almost im- 
possible to conceive of a demand 
for loans and discounts suffi- 
cient to cause any appreciable 
liquidation of bank-held debt to 
meet loan demands. 


c. In brief, the Treasury and 
the banks are dependent on 


each other. a 


Debt Management and =~ | 
Interest Rates 


14. This, then, brings up the 


matter of debt management and 
interest rates,—matters of very 
great importance to banking. Im 
considering this problem, it is my 
thought that certain factors in- 
volved should be kept in mind 
constantly. 


a. We have a debt of about: 
$275 billion and at 2% the an-~- 
nual interest cost alone would’ 
be over $5 billion; this alone is: 
more than what we spent not so 
many years ago for all activities 
of Federal government. 





b. From this standpoint the 
Treasury naturally is interested 
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in maintaining 
rates. 

c. In Peoria last September, 
Mr. Vinson stated that rates 
“should continue low for a long 
time to come,” and at Indiana- 
polis last November he stated 
that the burden of the debt 
“would be much greater if the 
level of interest rates were only 
Slightly higher’; these views 
were reiterated in his recent 
report to Congress. 


d. In commenting on _ the 
bank-held debt the President 
had this to say in his budget 
message: ‘Since they have been 
purchased out of newly created 
bank funds, continuance of the 
present low rates of interest is 
entirely appropriate. To do 
otherwise would merely increase 
bank profits at the expense of 
the taxpayer.” 
| e. It seems to me therefore 
that the Treasury is committed 
to a cheap-money policy, a 
thought which is supported by 
public statements of responsible 
officials as well as by official 
action, as, for instance, the 
Treasury's opposition to elimin- 
ation of the %% preferential 
discount rate. 

f. On the other hand it is 
known that the Federal Reserve 
authorities are quite concerned 
over the continued decline in 
interest rates and monetization 
of the debt. In a January 29 
Washington dispatch to the 
“Journal of Commerce” Mr. Ec- 
cles is quoted as follows: “The 
primary source of the inflation 
danger which overhangs the 
domestic economy on all fronts 
is the vast accumulation of cur- 
rency and bank deposits at the 
disposal of the public as a re- 
sult of the fact that far too 


low 





much of the cost of the war was | 


financed through the creation of 
commercial bank credit and not 
enough was financed out of 
taxes and the savings of the 
public.” 

g. The position of the Federal 
is, I think, that as long as the 
public debt continues to be 
monetized through purchase of 
Government securties by the 


interest 


the various 
that have been put forth for man- 
aging the Federal 
summarized as follows: 





| 


| 
| 
! 


banking system the suppiy of | 


money will continue to increase, 
thus tending further to reduce 
the interest rate on savings and 
investment funds; that the re- 
sultant pressure of an increasing 
supply of money and of lower 
interest rates is bound to have 





a further inflationary effect on | 


all capital assets and will in-| require legislative action. 


crease the difficulty of holding | 


down the cost of living; that the 
process of further monetizing 
the public debt through the 
banking system should be ended 
so that the rate of return on 
investment would reflect the 
supply of savings and invest- 
ment funds in relation to de- 
mand instead of reflecting an 
increasing amount of bank 
credit; that the whole process 
needs to be stopped, not only 
by bringing about a balanced 
budget but also through meas- 
ures to check further unneces- 


sary expansion of commercial 
bank holdings of Government 
securities. 


Committed to War Time Interest 
‘ Pattern 

15. As I see it the Federal is 
more or less committed to a rate 
structure no higher than the war- 
time pattern of %%, %%, 2% 
and 242%, but is very much op- 
posed to monetization of the debt 
through bank purchases of addi- 
tional Government securities; it is 
mot necessarily committed to a 
rate structure as low as that now 
prevailing. 

a. Through open market op- 
erations the Federal has the 
ability to maintain a rate struc- 
ture no higher than the war- 
time pattern; “The Guaranty 
Survey” of last September esti- 
mated that reserves could be 
made available sufficient to ex- 





| 


pand deposits and investments 
by $189 billion. 

b. The problem is not to keep 
rates from going up but to keep | 
rates from going down. 

ec. From a practical political 
standpoint the Federal could 
hardly allow short term rates to 
rise; in his January budget mes- 
sage the President speaking of 
the short-term bank-held debt, 
had this to say: “Sinc® they have 
been purchased out of newly 
created bank funds, continuance | 
of the present low rates of in- 
terest is entirely appropriate. 
To do otherwise would merely 
increase bank profits at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer.” 

d. If the Bill and Certificate 
rates are maintained at %*% 
and %% the Federal is more or 
less powerless to control longer 
term rates: it must stand ready 
to buy Bills and Certificates to 
replace reserves but in a free 
market it can make no distinc- 
tion between sales to replenish 
reserves and sales to buy longer 
maturities. 

e. It is this inability to peg 
short term rates and prevent 
long term rates from going still 
lower that has given rise to 
such proposals as that reserve 
requirements be increased, that 
banks be required to hold a 
given percentage of deposits in 
short-term Governments, or that 
the certificate reserve plan be 
adopted. 


Plans for Debt Management 


16. The alleged objectives of 
less orthodox plans 


debt may be 


a. To maintain a level of 
bond prices and interest rates 
that will make for low cost fi- 
nancing of the national debt. 

b. To establish a condition in 
which effective credit controls 
could be applied by the Federal 
to cope with a condition of ex- 








panding credit without disturb- | 
ing unduly the stability of the 
Government securities market. 

c. To regulate earnings of | 
commercial banks. 

d. And in the case of the Le- 
land proposals to establish a 
mechanism whereby the Fed- 
eral Government could do large 
amounts of financing through 
the Federal Reserve System, 


17. Time will not permit of a 


discussion of these various plans, 
all of which, incidentally, would 


More 


over, for the time being at least 
the Federal has regained control 
over the market and it is to be 
hoped that the problems arising 
out of our financing entirely too 
much of the war costs through 
bank credit can and will be solved 


along orthodox lines. 


Fiscal Situation Improved 


18. Within the past few month 
the whole fiscal 
taken a decided turn for the bet 


s 


situation has 


ter. To a very considerable extent 
the change has been fortuitous but 


none the less real. 


a. In the first place the Vic- 
tory Loan was over-sold, giving 
the Treasury a working balance 
away and above likely require- 
ments. 

b. In the second place, Treas- 
ury expenditures were over- 
estimated and receipts under- 
estimated; the deficit for the 
current fiscal year already has 
been cut from a January esti- 
mate of $28.620 billion to about 
$21%4 billion while the 1947 
budget may r-eove to be in bal- 
ance; on a cash basis the 1947 | 





fiscal year as much as $18 bil- 
lion of the publicly-held debt 
may be retired in contrast to 
the President’s January esti- 
mate of $7 billion. 

d. It is assumed that most of 
the debt retired will be bank- 
held debt, — Certificates and 
other short term securities—so 
that, in effect, the Treasury will 
have sold long term bonds, 
2%s and 214s, to non-bank in- 
vestors and retired bank-held 
debt, thus adopting one of the 
basic principles of debt man- 
agement advocated by the more 
orthodox. 


e. A balanced budget,—like- 
wise considered an essential to 
the orthodox management of 
the debt,—seems near to reali- 
zation. 


f. Thus, for the time being at 
least, the Treasury has em- 
barked upon a very orthodox 
program for handling the debt, 
—a program dictated by cir- 
cumstances and not necessarily 
indicative of the eventual pol- 
icy to be followed, but never- 
theless a real program which 
should allow full time fer a con- 
sideration of the various less 
orthodox proposals which have 
been made and, it is to be 
hoped, time within which to 
demonstrate that the problem of 
debt management can be solved 
along orthodox lines. 


19. As a result of the changed 


fiscal outlook and the program of 
debt retirement adopted by the 
Treasury the Federal has regained 
a considerable degree of control 
over the market. 


a. As previously stated the 


Federal is, in my opinion, com- | 


mitted to maintaining a rate 
structure no higher than the 
war-time pattern but it is not 
committed to a rate structure 
based on 1.25% for 2s of 1952- 
54 or 2.25% for long term 24s. 

b. With the Treasury not 
needing any new money for 
some time to come the Federal 
could, and in my opinion did, 
adopt a somewhat tighter money 
policy and as a result the Cer- 
tificate rate has been allowed 
to rise to about .79%-.81%. 

c. Heavy War Loan with- 
drawals have necessitated bank 
liquidation and with the Fed- 
eral adopting a less aggressive 
buying attitude prices have de- 
clined and yields risen, not only 
on Certificates but throughout 
the list. 

d. No longer does one hear 
that the Certificate rate will be 
lowered and with this threat 
removed from the market, as 
well as with Certificates obtain- 
able at current yields, there is 
considerably less inducement to 
lengthen maturities. 

e. How long this condition 
will continue is conjectural, but 
all indications are that the 
Treasury will not need to raise 
any new money for some time 
to come; in the meantime it can 
refund with Certificates at 4% 
and for all practical purposes 
allow the rest of the market to 
seek its own level. 

f. I do not mean to imply that 
the Treasury is likely to coun- 
tenance materially higher rates; 
the Treasury is committed to a 
cheap money policy but has 
never defined cheap money; my 
thought is that the Treasury is 
not likely to counterance rates 
higher than %% for Certifi- 
eates and 242% for long term 
bonds; its views may be toward 
even lower rates but very defi- 
nitely no higher rates. 


Conclusions 
20. If my analysis of the prob- 


budget, assuming no unantici-| lems involved in having financed 
pated changes, should produce! the war as we did is correct, I 
an excess of cash receipts over think the following observations 


expenditures. 


c. As a result of these two} 
rather fortuitous circumstances | 
the Treasury has 
upon a pol-cy of debt retire-' 
ment and by the end of the 1947 


embarked : 


and conclusions may be in order: 


a. By June of next year War 
Loan balances will be reduced 
to, say, $3 billion; most of the 
reduction will be occasioned by 
debt retirement and to the ex- 











tent bank-held debt is retired | 
the deposits will be lost to the 
banking system. | 

b. Except for the loss of War | 
Loan balances there is not likely | 
to be an over-all loss of depos- 
its; on the contrray, an increase 
in deposits exclusive of War 
Loan is a more reasonable ex-| 
pectancy. 

c. Some 


rather substantial | 
deposit 


shifts, 


/organized for 


SoftBall League Formed 
By Wall Streeters 


A soft ball league comprised ef 


'12 teams representing brokerage 


houses, the Exchanges and other 
Wall Street organizations has beem 
1946 under the 
sponsorship of the Wall Street 
Athletic Association, Anthony J. 


producing net) Shields, of Harris, Upham & Cm, 


gains in some areas and losses| President of the association, am- 
in other areas, may be expected,|nounced. The league is a revival 


but no wholesale losses. 


|of one which was active prior te 


d. Securities portfolios should | the war for five or six years as @ 


be adjusted to meet probable | 
War Loan withdrawals as well | 
as deposit shifts; for this pur- 
pose I would, by all means, rec- 
ommend Certificates. 


e. A high level of deposits 
and a continued dependence on 
income from Government secu- 
rities are reasonable expectan- 
cies. 

f. Some increased demand for 
loans,—probably relatively more 
important in the case of coun- 
try banks than in the case of 
Reserve City banks,—is likely; 
every effort should be made to 
increase loans and thus min- 
imize dependency on income 
from investments. 


g. To the extent income from 
loans can be increased less re- 
liance need be placed on income 
from Government securities; in 
some cases it may be desirable 
to capitalize bond profits, but if 
such a policy is followed I think 
it should be predicated on a 
substitution of income from 
other sources rather than on the 
premise that repurchases can 
be made at lower levels. 


h. I see no reason to disturb 
portfolios well distributed as to 
maturities; attempts at trading 
the market are likely to prove 
costly, especially if interest in- 
come is taken into considera- 
tion as well as so-called bond 
profits. 





soft ball league and before that 
time as a hard ball league. 


Play in the new circuit begins 
at 5:30 this evening at Croke 
Field, 240th Street near Van Cort- 
landt Park, with games scheduled 
between the New York Curb Ex-+ 
change and the New York Stock 
Exchange Association of Bond 
Brokers; Carlisle & Jacquelin and 
F. V. Foster; and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. Other teams in the 
league include DeCoppet & De- 
remus; Harris, Upham & Co; 
Hirsch & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Feiner & Beane; Orvis 
Bros.; and Securities Traders of 
New York. 

The league is divided into twe 
divisions of six teams, the 
“Shorts.” who will play each Mon- 
day evening, and the “Longs,” 
who will play Thursday evenings. 
Every tedm will meet each other 
team in its own division for the 
diviison pennant. At the close of 
the season, it is expected that the 
division leacers will play for the 
Wall Street championshiv and the 
Jules Bache trophy which bas 
been awarded the winners in the 
Wall Street league for many 
years, 


It is possible, according to offi- 
cials of the Wall Street A. A.,. that 
post-season games may be sched- 
uled for the winning team to meet 
the champions of similar leagues 
in other leading cities of the coun- 
try, as was the practice prior to 


i. For the banking system as| the war. 


a whole and for the great ma- 
jority of individual banks 


wl ~ 
in- 
come from investments is likely | Blyih & Co. Offers 


to prove a major source of in- 
come for many years to come; | 
portfolios should be ace or ance 
with this thought in mind. 


j. For 


} 
| 
| 
| 


the immediate future | 


the Treasury may be less inter- | the public 


ested in bond prices than after | 


| 


—_-——» 


Union El. of Mo. Pfd. 


An underwriting group headed 
by Blyth & Co., Inc. offered te 
on May 14 130,000 


shares of Union Electric Co. of 


it has used up its working bal-| Missouri preferred stock $3.50 se- 
ance: prices may drift lower for | T#€S (no par) at $107 per share. 


the immediate future but it 
should be remembered that we} 
are operating under an econ- | 
omy of managed money andj} 
that we are committed to a | 
cheap money policy. 


k. The recent decline in prices 
and improved yields should be 
looked upon as an encouraging 
development and not as some- 
thing to be afraid of; the Fed- 
eral is committed to a cheap 
money policy,—not necessarily 
as cheap as the rates prevailing 
only recently, but still cheap 
money. Until the program of 
debt retirement was adopted 
the Federal was more or less 
powerless to stop the run-up of 
prices, but now that it has re- 
gained some degree of control 
over the market it will be more 
likely to use its powers toward 
stability of rates than toward 
producing materially lower 
prices. 

1. In final analysis, we still 
are faced with the problem of 
servicing a $250-$275 billion 
debt at low cost; the Federal is 
fully aware of this but is op- 
posed to further monetization of 
the debt: any differences of 
opinion which may exist be- 
tween the Treasury and the 
Federal are, in my opinion, 
based on the consequences of a 
policy of cheap money under 
our present system of banking 
and reserve requirements, and 
not in any differences over the 
necessity of maintaining low 
rates. 





The public offering is subject te 
an exchange offer being made by 
the company to holders of its 
outstanding $5 preferred stock 
permitting such holders to ex- 
change for the new $3.50 series 
preferred stock on a share fer 
share basis plus $3 per share im 
cash and a cash dividend adjust- 
ment of 16 cents per share. Ex- 
changes will be solicited by a na~ 
tionwide group of dealers. The 
exchange offer will expire om 
May 20, 1946. Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., New York and 
Mercantile Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis, are the ex- 
change agents, wth either of 
whom all $5 preferred stock to be 
exchanged must be deposited be-— 
fore the expiration date. Any $5 
preferred stock not deposited for 
exchange will be redeemed on or 
about June 24, 1946 at $110 a 
share and accrued dividends. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
serves the City of St. Louis and 
adjacent area. Giving effect te 
the present refinancing, outstand- 
ing capitalization of the company 
and its subsidiaries will consist of 
$103,000,000 funded debt, 383,632 
shares of preferred stock and 2,- 
695,000 shares of common stock 
all of which is owned by the 
North American Co. For the year 
1945 Union Electric Company of 
Missouri and subsidiaries report- 
ed gross operating revenues of 
$52,584,000. 
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A Reunited Labor and Congress 


(Continued from page 2652) 
it may laxe years tor us to coax 
it back. 

Now let me make it clear that 
the American Federation of Labor 
is strongly opposed to permanent 
Government controls over the na- 
tional economy. In normal times 
we would uncompromisingly re- 
sist any effort to impose Govern- 
ment price-fixing. But our post- 
war economy is not yet hitting on 
all six. In such an emergency, 
sudden removal of price ceilings 
would be the signal for wide- 
spread profiteering and only those 
to whom price is no object would 
be able to buy what they need. 
Every wage earner would suffer 
because the purchasing power of 
his dollar would shrink. 


Every citizen shares the respon- 
sibility of preventing this catas- 
trophe from coming to pass. We 
of labor, particularly, must mobi- 
lize public cpinion against infla- 
tion, because the workers we rep- 
resent would be the first to suf- 
fer. 


Therefore, I urge you with all 
the emphasis at my command to 
write or wire to your Senators to 
reject the crippling House amend- 
ments to the OPA bill. Demand 
that the OPA be extended as is 
for another year—the last year it 
will be necessary. See to it that 
the members of your unions do 
likewise. This is urgent. 


The Case Bill 


Another critical measure now in 
the hands of the Senate contains a 
direct threat to the very existence 
of a free trade union movement in 
America. This is the Case Bill, 
recently adopted by the House ot 
Representatives. To my mind, the 
Case Bill is one of the most vi- 
cious anti-labor proposals ever 
considered by Congress. It would 
revive government by court in- 
junction and apply the hated doc- 
trine of conspiracy against labor 
unions. Despite the fact that ex- 
perience has thoroughly discredit- 
ed the technique of compulsory 
cooling-off periods to prevent 
strikes, this bill would impose 
them. It also invokes jail penal- 
ties for union members and offi- 
cials without prescribing any pun- 
ishment for employers. 

In fact, this bill is so bad and 
so dangerous and so obviously 
unconstitutional that the Senate 
Education and Labor Committee 
f.atly rejected it and substitued a 
milder plan of its own, designed 
to deal with labor disputes 
through a new mediation agency. 
Even the Senate bill is not with- 
out serious faults. It may be rid- 
dled with much more dangerous 
emendments when it comes up on 
the f'oor for a vote. Furthermore, 
no matter what kind of a bill the 
Senate adopts, there is always the 
thre>t that some of the obnoxious 
provisions of the Case Bill may be 
restored when the Conference 
Committees of both the Senate 
end Pouse try to work out a com- 
promise. 

Labor must rally against this 
assaut upon the fundamental 
freedoms of the nation’s workers. 
Only by eternal vigilance have we 
thus far prevented the passage 
of general labor legislation. We 
need your help to crush this latest 
assault. Inform your Senators and 
Congre-smen of your unalterable 
opposition to the Case Bill in any 
form. That is the most effective 
way to kill it. 


| Progress of Housing Program 


So that you won’t get the im- 
pression that everything is going 
against labor in Congress, I want 
to tell you next about the success- 
ful progress of our long-range 
housing program. I am happy to 
report that the Senate passed our 
bill—the Wagner - Ellender - Taft 
Bill—by the overwhelming vote 
of 51 to 20 two weeks ago. This is 
a highly important measure. It 


dustrial aetivity and prosperity in 
America. It provides for a clear 


years. 
amendment, which we sponsored, 
calling for the payment of pre- 
vailing wages on all construction 
financed by loans guaranteed by 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

It is impossible to over-empha- 
size the significance of this legis- 
lation to labor. Just think of it! 
Jobs for two million construction 
workers—steady jobs at prevail- 
ing union rates of pay—for 10 
years. Millions of additional jobs 
in industries manufacturing build- 
ing materials and home furnish- 
ings. And an intelligent effort at 
last to provide good, substantial 
homes so badly needed by the 
American people. 


Yet the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Bill faces a hard fight in the 
House of Representatives. We 
must not let this great opportunity 
slip. Let us concentrate our 
forces on this legislation and pre- 
vail upon our Representatives in 
Congress to concur in the Senate 
Bill. The higher the tide of mail 
and telegrams from you and the 
members of your unions, the more 
certain it will be that the House 
will approve the Senate Bill. I 
appeal for your assistance in 
bringing about this vital legisla- 
tive achievement. 


The long-range housing bill is 
one of the “must” measures draft- 
ed by the American Federation of 
Labor after V-J Day as part of 
our legislative program for the 
postwar reconstruction of our 
country. Our program was so 
sound and logical that it later 
was approved almost in its en- 
tirety by President Truman and 
formally recommended by him to 





Congress. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress has seen fit to reject most 
of this program. 


Full Employment Bill Weak 


First, there was the Full Em- 
ployment Bill. This represented 
the first serious attempt to pre- 
vent future depressions in our 
country. We feared that after the 
postwar boom had spent itself, a 
major depression might ensue un- 
less steps were taken in advance 
to prevent it. That 


gress balked at the bill. It re-| 
fused even to concur in the prin- | 
ciple that every Arerican able | 
and willing to work is entitled to | 
the opportunity for a job. After | 
much debate and long delay, a’ 
substitute bill was passed—a/| 
measure which is so weak, so in- | 
effective and so denatured as to| 
be practically worthless. | 


Then labor demanded and the 
President supported legislation to 
raise the standards of unemploy- 
ment compensation so that war 
workers suddenly thrown out of 
jobs and returning servicemen 
could be tided over the reconver- 
sion period until new employment 
opportunities opened up. The Sen- 
ate passed an unsatisfactory un- 
employment compensation bill but 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee buried the legislation en- 
tirely. 

The third of the “must” meas- 
ures urged by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor called for lifting 
the minimum wage level of the 
nation from the starvation rate of 
40 cents an hcur to 75 cents. The 
Senate passed a measure estab- 
lishing a 65-cent minimum wage 
but it tacked on a farm parity- 
price amendment which is bound 
to raise the price of food through- 
out the land. If the House concurs 





| the 


and common-sense housing pro-| 
gram, designed to assure the con- | 
struction of 15 million new homes | ing their health, their security and 
in America during the next 10/| their general welfare. Yet, after 
In addition, it carries an| long delays, Congress is first get- 








j is a threat | 
which still confronts us. But Con- | 





in this rider, the President may be 
forced to veto the bill. 


Another important feature of 


our legislative program called for 
the broadening and improvement 


establishment of national 
health insurance. These are mat- 
ters of vital interest to all the 
American people, directly affect- 


ting around to holding hearings on 
these measures and 
are that no action will be taken at 
this session. 

Now obviously, this unsatisfac- 
tory and chaotic legislative situa- 


| tion cannot be permitted to con- 


tinue indefinitely. Congress can 
and must be called to account. But 
before considering what steps can 
be taken in that direction, I think 
it is important that we analyze 
the reasons for the errors of omis- 
sion and commission by Congress. 


The Congressional Coalition 
Against CIO 

We hear of a “coalition” in Con- 
gress between those described in 
the press as “Southern Democrats 
and reactionary. Republicans.” 
That such a coalition exists—at 
least in the House of Representa- 
tives—is beyond question. But 
what is this coalition for and 
what is it against? 

Here is the answer. The coali- 
tion is for anything the CIO is 
against and it is against anything 
the CIO is for. 

Today many members of Con- 
gress will vote against anything 
the CIO favors and will vote to 
adopt legislation that the CIO op- 
poses, regardless of the merits of 
the measures. 

That is the tragic situation 
which organized labor faces as 
the result of the division in the 
ranks of labor and the unsound 
policies which the rebel move- 
ment espouses. 


Congress is not in revolt against 
the President. It has declared 
legislative and _ political war 
against the CIO. 


The reasons are not far to seek. 
First, the dual movement has been 
unable to hide the fact that many 
of its organizations are dominated 
by Communists and many of its 
policies follow the Communist 
Party line. Secondly, the CIO is 
engaging in a direct political war 
against many members of Con- 
gress on a purely partisan basis. 


Now it must be remembered 
that the present Congress is largely 
made up of the same men and 
women who voted for the great 
body of enlightened labor and so- 
cial justice legislation enacted in 
the past 12 years. Before the CIO 
even came into existence, we were 
able to secure the adoption of such 


great advances as the Norris-La- 


Guardia Act, the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act and the Social Se- 
curity Act. Yet today, many of 


'the Senators and Representatives 


who voted for these liberal 
measures are the most bitter ene- 
mies of similar legislative pro- 
posals. 

Why this sudden change? The 
reason is clear and incontestible. 
Despite their good voting records, 
many of these members of Con- 
gress found themselves opposed in 
their political campaigns by the 
CIO for partisan political reasons. 

Is it any wonder that legislators 
refuse to go along with an organ- 
ization which seeks their political 
death? Is it at all surprising that 
a patriotic Congressman or Sena- 
tor spurns appeals from an or- 
ganization whose policies he be- 
lieves originate in Moscow? 


Of course, labor always has had 
enemies in Congress. But by pa- 
tient work and through the exist- 
ence of its non-partisan political 
policy, the American Federation 
of Labor had succeeded in reduc- 
ing them to an ineffectual minor- 
ity. Today, due to the wrecking 
policies of the CIO, the enemies 
of labor are in the driver’s seat in 
Congress. 


The American Federation of 


holds the key to the revival of in- of the nation’s Social Security and Labor is determined to combat 


indications | 





this situation and to save what it 
can from the wreckage. 


Calls for Reunited Labor 
Movement 

I am confident that most of our 
legislative treubles would be 
solved overnight if we could 
achieve a reunited labor move- 
ment in this country. To this end 
we are dedicated, come what may. 
Definite progress is being made. 
Only a few months ago the United 
Mine Workers of America, which 
formed the original nucleus of the 


' CIO. returned to our fold, follow- 


ing the footsteps of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. They found an open door 
and a warm welcome. The same 
treatment will be accorded to 
other organizations which left us. 
As time goes on, they will learn 
to read the handwriting on the 
wall and realize that without 
unity labor is like a machine 
without a motor. 


While a reunited labor move- 
ment is the certain, long-range 
solution to the legislative prob- 
lems confronting us, there are 
other and more immediate steps 
which can and must be taken. 


In the first place, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, city central bodies 
and local unions should work to- 
gether with our national organiza- 
tion in perfect teamwork on legis- 
lation. We must get quick action 
from you when we ask you to 
write to your Congressmen and 
Senators in support of or in oppo- 
sition to legislation. After all, no 
voice is heeded more closely by 
members of Congress than the 
voice of the voters back home in 
their own districts. 

Finally, I call upon you to co- 
operate closely and effectively 
with the American Federation of 
Labor in the application of our 
nonpartisan political policy in 
the coming primary and election 
campaigns. Our legislative com- 
mittee in Washington is now care- 
fully tabulating the record of 
every member of Congress. On 
the basis of this record, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will de- 
termine which members of Con- 
gress deserve support from labor 
and which ones should be de- 
feated. Let me assure you that 
our endorsements this year will 
be made, as always, on a strictly 
nonpartisan basis. We do not give 
any blanket endorsement to the 
candidates of any particular 
party. 

Our efforts to elect our friend 
and defeat our enemies can only 
be effective with your full and ac- 
tive cooperation. 

Let us point out that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, with its 
seven million members and all 
their relatives and friends consti- 
tute probably the most powerful 
voting group in the nation. If we 
stand together on election day, we 
cannot be defeated. If we resist 
the siren calls of other organiza- 
tions and the professional politi- 
cians who suddenly discover their 
friendship for labor in October 
and November, if we march in a 
body to the polls determined to 
back up the endorsements of the 
American Federation of Labor 
with our votes, victory is assured. 


Address at Asheville, N. C. 


In a subsequent address at 
Asheville, N. C., before the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor South- 
ern Labor Conference, broadcast 
over the NBC _ network, Mr. 
Green outlined the plan to organ- 
ize workers in the South in the 
ranks of the A. F. of L. and at- 
tacked the ‘“Communistic” dual 
labor movement as follows: 

Labor is making: history here 
tonight—carving a new chapter in 
the chronicle of American pro- 
gress. The American Federation 
of Labor is launching a crusade 
to organize the unorganized work- 
ers of the South. 

Our purpose is to raise the 
standards of living of the millions 
of Southern workers and create 
a new era of lasting prosperity in 





the land of Dixie. This drive will 
revive industrial. activity in the 
South and benefit the farmers by 
providing wider markets and 
greater purchasing power. It will 
help promote the economic and 
social well-being of the entire na- 
tion. Make no mistake about it— 
this is an undertaking of Southern 
labor, by Southern labor and for 
Southern labor. 


We come here, not as invaders 
from the North, but as old friends 
and associates, to offer encourage- 
ment and support to the aims and 
objectives of this Southern Labor 
Conference, the greatest gathering 
of trade union representatives 
ever assembled below the Mason- 
Dixon Line, You, the delegates 
to this conference, speak for 
1,800,000 Southern workers who 
already have been organized into 
American Federation of Labor 
unions. I predict that before an- 
other year has passed your organ- 
izing campaign will have added 
another million new members to 
our ranks. 

We start out with a strong 
nucleus. Our roots have taken 
firm hold in the South. Our 
unions have fought and won the 
initial battle for recognition. 
From now on, with careful plan- 
ning, wise leadership and con- 
tinuous effort, they are bound to 
expand and flourish. Despite the 
progress we have made, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that the 
South still lags behind the rest of 
the country in union organiza- 
tion. That is what we are deter- 
mined to change. 


For too many years, the South 
has suffered under the economic 
curse of cheap labor. Cheap 
labor means sub-standard labor, 
unorganized labor. Cheap labor 
lacks consumer purchasing power- 
Cheap labor results in economic 
stagnation and industrial paraly- 
sis. Any country where cheap 
labor exists is a backward coun- 
try. China, India and Mexico are 
convincing examples. But where 
labor is well organized and union 
wages are paid, you will find a 
thriving country. Union wages 
create a higher standard of living 
and higher purchasing power. 
Trying to maintain industry and 
agriculture without high purchas- 
ing power is like attempting to 
operate an automobile without 
gasoline. It just can’t be done. 

Therefore, we are determined 
to raise wages in the South. The 
American standard of living must 
be the standard for the entire na- 
tion, not for certain favored geo- 
graphical areas. We don’t want 
high wages in the North and 
lower differentials in the South. 
The American standard of living 
is the only standard of living 
which the American Federation 
of Labor will accept in the South. 

We insist that the South must 
not become a permanently blight- 
ed area, condemned forever to 
occupy a back seat in the na- 
tion’s economic life. On the con- 
trary, we regard the South as the 
land of opportunity. The war set 
in motion a tremendous industrial 
revival in the South. That trend 
must continue and expand. No 
section of the nation increased 
war production more rapidly than 
the South nor contributed more 
to victory. You showed what you 
could do then. This is no time to 
stop. 

Our country—indeed, the en- 
tire world—is starved for the 
products of American factories 
and farms. It is our job to get 
busy and produce what is so 
urgently needed. You have what 
it takes—abundant resources, 
favorable climate and manpower 
blessed with the skill and vitality 
to accomplish miracles of produc- 
tion. 

Here in the South stands a 
glorious and imperishable monu- 
ment to the genius of American 
labor and American vision. I 
refer, of course, to the TVA. 
Every bit of that giant develop- 
ment, which is the world’s great- 
est wonder of technical and 
human engineering, was con- 
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Structed and is being operated by 
members of American Federation 
of Labor unions, They have made 
the TVA what it is—a model of 
efficiency and good labor rela- 
tions. Not a single moment’s 
time in TVA’s vital war produc- 
tion program was lost due to dis- 
putes between labor and manage- 
ment. 

The American Federation of 
Labor now offers private industry 
in the South the same opportunity 
for growth and prosperity through 
constructive labor-management 
As our organizetion 
campaign progresses, our unions 
will seek to bargain collectively 
for workers who were never or- 
before, with employers 
who have stubbornly refused to 
deal with unions in the past. 

I say to those employers here 
and now that the time has come 
for them to be realistic and show 
£00d business sense. They can no 
longer stem the tide of union or- 
Zanization. Whether they like it 
or not, the workers of the South 
are going to organize. Employer 
resistance will only redouble our 
efforts. Nothing can stop. us, 
neither the opposition of reaction- 
ary management, nor the rivalry 
of the Communistic dual move- 
ment. 

The Dual Movement 

Let me say a few words now 
about this dual movement. With 
its usual flair for sensationalism, 
it announced recently that it in- 
tended to make the South a po- 
litical battleground this year. That 
approach, however, didn’t go over. 
It aroused more resentment than 
support. So now the dual move- 
ment has changed its tune. Now 
it proclaims its intention of 
starting a rival organizing cam- 
paign in the South. 

The workers of the South will 
not be misled by this sudden and 
transparent reversal of policy any 
more than the American people 
were fooled by the abrupt changes 
in the Communist party line dur- 
ing the war. The CIO Com- 
munists condemned America for 
imperialism and _ picketed the 
White House during the Stalin- 
Hitler pact and then became 
super-patriots after Hitler invaded 
Russia. Now they have swung 
back again to the old charges of 
American imperialism because 


‘our country has had the courage 


' purges. 






















_ and spends 


. of Labor 
. bodies are firmly established in 


- to oppose Soviet Russia’s aggres- 


sive foreign policy. 

The weather vane of the dual 
movement swings to the right or 
to the left, whichever way the 
wind from Moscow blows. As 


-far as their efforts in the South 


are concerned, I predict that 
though they may invade you to- 
day, they will be gone with the 
wind tomorrow! 

For the workers of the South 
are patriotic Americans. They do 
not relish the idea of outsiders 
using them as political pawns. 


‘They cannot feel at home in an 


organization which seems incap- 
able of cooperating with industry 
most of its time in 
trying to destroy private indus- 
try. They have nothing in com- 
mon with the foreign philoso- 
phies of the CIO. 

We in the American Federation 
of Labor do not propose to 
achieve our objectives by political 
We follow a strict!v non- 
partisan political policy. We sup- 
port the friends of labor in public 


_ office and we oppose labor’s ene- 


mies. We have never bartered 
er surrendered the political inde- 
pendence of our members and we 
never will. 

In the past decade, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has 
made great forward strides in or- 
ganizing Southern workers. Our 
local unions, our State Federations 
and our city central 


every industrial community and 


‘have earned the respect and the 
-. confidence of the workers and the 


public authorities. 
We have not sent and we will 


" not send outsiders into the South 
’ to tell vou how to run your af- 


fairs. In accordance with our 





principles of democracy and local 
autonomy, we have allowed and 
we are going to continue to let 
Southern workers run their own 
unions. 

In the American Federation of | 
Labor, even more than in our| 
American Government, the prin- 
ciple of home rule, or State’s | 
rights if you will, prevails. The| 
tendency in our nation to place| 
ever-increasing power and ats | 
thority in the central government | 
in Washington has not been par-| 


alleled in the House of Labor. | 
We don’t operate that way. We 
think over-centralization is dan- 


gerous and may lead to dictator- | 
ship. 

The American Federation of 
Labor rejects dictatorship in any 
form. We have complete faith in 
democracy and in democratic | 
processes, Our Constitution 
lodges supreme power in our 
membership. Neither the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor nor its 
national officers can exercise any 
power or compulsion. Our poli- 
cies are adopted and _ enforced 
solely through the consent of the 





governed. This is the American 
way. 


Let me give the workers of the 
South this solemn assurance— 
when you organize into unions 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, you will be pro- 
moting your own interests and 
you will run your own affairs. 

Let me give Southern industry 
this warning—grow and cooperate 
with us or fight for your life 
against Communist forces. 

Let me give the people of the 
South this pledge—the unions of 
the American Federation of Labor 
are not out to destroy you but to 
bring better and more prosperous 
times to the South. They seek 
your help and friendship. 

When this conference adjourns, 
the organizers of our Southern 
unions, augmented by a large 
corps of assistants, will set out on 
their mission as good-will am- 
bassadors of our great organized 
labor movement. Their task will 
be difficult, but they will never 
rest until all the workers of the 
South are able to clasp hands in 
the stirring symbol of unity and 
fraternity which is the proud em- 
blem of the American Federation 
of Labor. 








N.Y. Federal Reserve Sees Post- 
War Adjustments Unbalanced 


(Continued from page 2645) 


billion dollars, has been rapidly 


moving toward an even balance.| part after the 





erful. There was little counter- 


last war for the 


It is clear that there was a gen-| present huge accumulation of de- 


eral underestimation of the force 
of the expansionary factors which 
the close of the war would let 
loose on the economy. The out- 
standing feature has been the con- 
tinuous rise of consumption from 
month to month since the war 
ended. This is all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that 
during the war consumption had 
been already at the highest level 
in our history. Perhaps an even 
more remarkable fact is that, so 
far as the data yet indicate,* the 
rise of consumption, in the aggre- 
gate, has not been financed to any 
extent out of wartime savings but 
mostly out of current income. Ap- 
parently what is happening is that 
the public, while still retaining its 
huge backlog of savings, is spend- 
ing much more freely out of newly 
received income than almost any- 
one anticipated, and in the process 
is generating new forces of expan- 
sion which are proving sufficient 
to offset very largely the great 
decline in military expenditures. 
Meanwhile, the replacement of 
persons temporarily employed 
during the war by returning vet- 
erans is proceeding more rapidly 
and smoothly than was anticipat- 
ed. 


These unexpectedly favorable 
developments in the initial phase 
of transition from war to peace 
have sharpened fears that we may 
repeat the experience after the 
last war. After a brief period of 
hesitation, a buying boom got un- 
der way in the spring of 1919. 
Wages and prices rose in a spiral. 
There was feverish inventory ac- 
cumulation and forward buying, 
and export trade expansion, to 
meet the needs of a _ war-torn 
world, intensified the internal 
inflationary forces. In the spring 
of 1920, the boom collapsed, prices 
dropped 40% by July 1921, and 
unemployment rose to over 5 mil- 
lion. The American economy is 
much larger today than it was in 
1919, and swings of the same rela- 
tive magnitude in employment 
would run to considerably larger 
figures. We have, moreover, come 
through a much bigger war, par- 
ticularly as regards the American 
effort, and the forces generated 
by it which can affect the post- 
war period are much more pow- 





‘It must be remembered that available 
figures of savings are net figures, and it 
is possible that there has been substantial 
use of wartime savings by some people 





while others have continued to save large 
amounts, 


ferred demands. Comparatively, 
we took that war in our stride, 
with relatively little restraint 
upon the civilian economy. We 
produced, for example, a million 
passenger automobiles in 1918. 

Undoubtedly. there are very 
strong expansionary forces at 
work today. One of the most 
striking facts is that the growth 
of consumption has been mainly 
in nondurable goods. Expendi- 
tures for such goods have been 
far higher in relation to disposable 
income than could have been ex- 
pected on the basis of the rela- 
tionships in the period 1929-40. 
Part of the explanation un- 
doubtedly is that consumption had 
been at low levels during the de- 
pression years and supplies of 
many goods of this character, as 
well as of the durable goods, were 
limited during the war. The re- 
turn of large numbers of service- 
men to civilian life has also in- 
volved much special outlay, and 
with this has been coupled the 
sharp increase in Government 
transfer payments reflecting in- 
creased mustering-out pay to dis- 
charged servicemen and unem- 
ployment compensation. Un- 
doubtedly, also, an important ele- 
ment has been the general sense 
of release from war and the re- 
sultant willingness to spend more 
freely. 

Some of these influences are 
temporary and may already have 
reached or passed their peak. But 
against any leveling-off in this 
type of demand is to be put the 
fact that the expansion of durable 
goods, both consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’, has scarcely begun. It 
seems reasonably certain that the 
deferred demands for automobiles, 
housing, and other consumer dur- 
able goods, combined with re- 
plenishment of producers’ inven- 
tories and demand for fixed capi- 
tal goods, will carry civilian pro- 
duction, already at a new peace- 
time high, to substantially higher 
levels. To home demands will un- 
doubtedly be added a substantial 
export demand, for the financing 
of which, in addition to Govern- 
mental aid and such private lend- 
ing as may develop, there has 
been built up during the war a 
large volume of foreign gold and 
dollar balances. 

All these factors lend force to 
the question whether we are now 
laying the groundwork for a fair- 
ly extended period of high output 
and employment or whether, as 








after the last war, we are to have 
a sharp inflationary outburst fol- 
lowed by depression. Undoubted- 
ly, there are strong inflationary 
pressures. The money supply has 
trebled since 1939, and business 
and the consuming public are 
more liquid than at any previous 
time in our history. Though pro- 
duction is rising, it will, under the 
best conditions, take some time 
to get a broad and well-balanced 
output, and until this is achieved 
there will be strong upward pres- 
sure upon prices. Another and 
related factor is the tendency 
toward a continuing decline of in- 
terest rates. The combination of 
low and declining interest rates, 
redundant money supply, and fav- 
orable business expectations has 
often in the past been a highly ex- 
plosive inflationary force, push- 
ing up prices in all markets, for 
both securities and commodities. 
To these forces are added, in the 
present case, the large and still 
untapped wartime savings and the 
huge backlog of deferred de- 
mands. Of special importance in 
such circumstances is the relation 
between wages and prices. As al- 
ready stated, the inflationary out- 
burst after the last war followed 
the familiar wage-price spiral, in- 
creases in each pushing the other 
higher. The dropping of wage 
controls after V-J Day and the 
early sanction given to wage in- 
creases which would not require 
price increases developed quickly 
into a general demand for higher 
wage rates to sustain the wartime 
level of take-home pay, and it 
soon became apparent that some 
offsetting price increases would be 
unavoidable. 


In assessing our present situa- 
tion, it may be helpful to list 
some of the main features of past 
inflationary periods. Historically, 
drastic inflation has usually been 
associated with budgetary deficits 











and with deficits in a country’s 
international balance, leading to 
currency depreciation. With these, 
and largely as a consequence of 
them, has gone a distrust of the 
currency resulting in _ capital 
flight and a panicky desire to run 
away from money into commodi- 
ties, real estate, and equity se- 
curities. These conditions are to- 
day fortunately absent in this 
country. The Federal deficit is 
rapidly diminishing, and there is a 
highly favorable prospect of a bal- 
anced budget for the fiscal year 
1947. In the last bond drive, the 
Treasury overborrowed its re- 
quirements and wi-h its present 
large balances is effecting some 
reduction of the debt. We should 
do everything possible to maintain 
revenue at its present high level 
and to reduce or postpone expen- 
ditures. 


Internationally, there is no pres- 
sure on our balance of payments 
and no anxiety about the external 
stability of the dollar. There is, 
however, a danger of excessive 
exports at a time when supplies 
at home are still scarce. There is 
no fundamental distrust of our 
currency, such as characterized 
the great European inflations after 
the last war. But we do have a 
redundant money supply and a 
tendency toward continuing de- 
cline of interest rates, and these, 
when combined with other infla- 
tionary pressures, can have effects 
which, though much milder, are 
not dissimilar in character to dis- 
trust of the currency. 


Probably the two most funda- 
mental aspects of our situation 
today are the danger of a wage- 
price spiral, such as we had after 
the last war, and the related ques- 
tions of the volume and cost of 
output. As has been stated, the 
drive for higher wage rates soon 
forced recognition that there would 
have to be some accompanying 
rise of prices. The problem is how 
to stabilize this relation. The 
modified wage-price policy an- 
nounced by the President on Feb- 


for 


reimposition of 











which may achieve a more stable 
relation, though in view of the 
fact that major strikes are still in 
progress it is too early to assess 
the results of the new policy. 
There have also been uncertain- 
ties and much division of opin- 
ion with regard to the operation of 
price controls. Extension of the 
Price Control Act seems an indis- 
pensable condition of a success- 
ful anti-inflationary policy in this 
immediate postwar period, when 
potential demand is so far in ex- 
cess of available supply. But there 
has been a growing awareness 
that the control must be flexible 
and be based on recognition of the 
fact that price changes, in a period 
when we are trying to work back 
to a condition of free markets, 
have an indispensable role to play 
in bringing out a balanced output 
and directing and controlling de- 
mand. 

Fundamentally, in a situation 
like the present, the antidote to 
inflation is a large and balanced 
output with rising productivity 
per worker. Viewed as a whole, 
there is evidence that output is 
expanding, but it takes time, un- 
der the best of conditions, after a 
great war to fill up the channels 
of trade with civilian goods and 
achieve a well-balanced output. To 
this objective Governmental and 
business policies must be mainly 
directed, and upon our success in 
achieving it will largely depend 
whether we shall lay the founda- 
tions in 1946 for a period of or- 
derly prosperity or have an infla- 
tionary outburst terminating in 
depression. Perhaps equally im- 
portant, especially for the longer 
run, is the emphasis on increasing 
productivity per worker. During 
the war, we achieved an enor- 
mous expansion of output, and by 
this means more than any other 
managed to ward off the danger 
of inflation. But we did it more 
through concentration of the war 
effort in the mass production in- 
dustries than through any over-all 
increase in productivity. Indeed, 
there is considerable opinion that 
there was an actual loss in effi- 
ciency, and this is not surprising 
in view of the fact that war com- 
pels a country to get the largest 
output in the shortest time re- 
gardless of cost. But if history is 
any guide, the war should be fol- 
lowed by a resumption, and even 
an acceleration, of the sharp ad- 
vance of productivity per worker 
which characterized the interwar 
period. Such an advance would 
provide the basis not only for re 
ducing inflationary pressures 
through the rise of output, but 
also for establishing the relation 
of high incomes and low prices 
which is essential for continuing 
prosperity in the longer run, 


Funds Available for Pay’t 
On Panama Bonds 


The National City Bank of New 
York, as fiscal agent, is notifying 
holders of Republic of Panama 
35-year 5% external secured 
sinking fund gold bonds, series A, 
due May 15, 1963, that funds have ° 
been received under the Fiscal 
Agency Contract of June 22, 1928, 
under which the above-entitled 
bonds were issued and are now 
available for distribution (a) asa 
final payment on account of the 
interest represented by the Novy, 
15, 1941, coupon pertaining to the 
said bonds in the amount of $3.62 
for each $25 coupon and $1.81 for 
each $12.50 coupon and (b) as a 
partial payment on account of 
the interest represented by the 









































ruary 14th recognized the need 
wage-rate 
control and established a proce- 
dure for wage-price adjustments 


May 15, 1942, coupons pertaining 
to the said bonds in the amount 
of $17.70 for each $25 coupon and 
$8.85 for each. $12.50 coupon. 

The distribution will be made 
at the office of the fiscal agent, 
The National City Bank of New 
York, 22 William Street, upon 
surrender of the Nov. 15, 1941, 
coupons and upon presentation of 
the May 15, 1942, coupons, accom< 
| eantee by properly executed lete 
ters of transmittal. 
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Taxing For Better Living 


(Continued from page 2641) 
taxes shall we appoint to do the 
job? The answers we make to 
these questions will enormously 
influence the amount of purchas- 
ing power available to buy the 
goods our nation can produce. 

If national income and employ- 
ment are high, we may be able 
to raise the entire $25 billion 
through waxes, and even reduce 
the debt. In these circumstances 
reduction of the debt has a healthy 
influence. If—I shall not say 
“when’’—na.ional income and em- 


ployment are low, we shall hardly | 
$25 | 


be able to raise all of the 
biliion through taxes without fur- 
ther aggravating a deflationary 
situation. In these circumstances 
a budget deficit would 
certainly be needed io 
men and money to work. 

In choosing sources of 
we must bear in mind that some 
taxes cut down private spending 
more than others. That is why 


put 


our revenue structure and the size | 


of the budget deficit or surplus 
are so closely related. 
lec: taxes which depress private 
expenditures least, any deficit 
needed to sustain an adequate 
level of total demand for goods 
im general will be relatively less. 
But when revenue requirements 
are high, the matter of selecting 
the least deflationary iaxes is not 
as simple as it seems. 


Choice of Taxes 

If we are to realize the im- 
measurable possibilities of the 
future in terms of employment 
and national income, it is essential 
that we maintain a high level of 
consumption and investment. But 
from the tax standpoint that 
requisi.e presents an awkward 
dilemma. Our national income is 
largely concentrated in the lower 
and middle income brackets. Gen- 
erally speaking, the peopie in the 
lower income brackets have a high 
propensity to consume. If we de- 
liberately set out to encourage 
consumption, we find that certain 
taxes, such as payroll, excise, and 
low-bracket income axes are in- 
imical to our objective. These 
taxes are soon reflected in smaller 
expenditures for consumption. The 
obvious way to stimulate con- 
sumption is to reduce this tax 
pressure. 

But if we have a fixed revenue 
goal, we are driven over to mid- 
dle and  high-bracket income 
taxes, esate and gift taxes, and 
corporation taxes to make up the 
difference. These taxes fall prin- 
cipally on the people in the higher 
brackets, who have a strong ten- 
dency to save. By their saving, 
if it is not excessive, plus their 
willingness to invest—especially 
in risk ven ures—the higher in- 
come groups provide funds for the 
expansion of the economy. To the 
extent that these taxes are not 
shifted to those who pay low- 


bracket income taxes and excise | 


taxes, they do not cignifican ly 
affect consumption. This is to the 
good. But middle and _ high- 
bracket income taxes and corpo- 
ration taxes may, under some cir- 
cumstances, deter investment. This 
is to the bad. 


So we are faced wih a conflict 


of objectives. Taxes cannot read- | 


ily be designed to encourage both 
consumption and investment. The 
rub, of course, is that we need 
revenue and that we must obtain 
it from either the spending or the 
saving class. But when we tax 
people who spend, we reduce pur- 
chasing power. And when we tax 
people who save, we diminish 
both available investment funds 
and the incentive to invest. In 
the one case we curtail markets: 
in the other we deter expansion. 
Somehow, in this area of conflict- 
ing pressures we must make a 
choice which will favor one or the 
other of our objectives. That 
choice will call for the most deli- 
"Gate judgment. It will mean that 


almost | 
idie | 


If we se-| 


} we must decide what part of our alternative necessary to replace a | 
desires we can discard as least} lower corporation tax. 


essential, and what combination of 
taxes will carry us nearesi to our 
goals. 


| Incidence of the Corporation Tax 
| In choosing between taxes which 
| discourage consumption and taxes 
which deter investment the cor- 
|poration tax presents a_ special 
|problem. We do not know where 
|the burden of this tax ul.imately 
|'falls. Some people contend that 


| the tax is shifted, that although it | 


is paid by the corporation, all, or 
some of it, is passed on to con- 
sumers and wage-earners. To the 
jex.ent that it is shifted te con- 
isumers in the form of higher 
prices, it becomes, in fact, a con- 
cealed sales tax and cuts capacity 


|and incentive to spend. To the 


| extent that it is shifted to wage- | 
revenue | 


earners in the form of lower 
| wages, it also has a tendency to 
reduce consumer 

| These two effects work hand in 
hana. To the extent that the cor- 
|poration tax is paid by the own- 
‘ers of capital, it represents an 
| additional personal income tax. 
It is reasonably certain that shift- 
| ing the corporation tax to consum- 





' 
| 


ternative is a highly progressive 
individual income iax, he may 
prefer a tax at the corporate level. 
In the end his answer will depend 
upon the specific tax proposals 
| which he compares. 


“Double Taxation” 
No one will gainsay that our 
|present tax system is far from 
perfect. One of the loudest com- 
plaints is lodged against so-called 
“double iaxation,’ whereby cor- 
porate income is taxed once at 
the business level, and again at 
the individual level. In so far 
as corporate profits are distrib- 
uted to stockholders it is true that 
an element of “double taxa ion’ 
exists. The extent to which “‘dou- 
ble taxation” is real, rather than 
ephemeral, largely depends upon 





ithe extent to which the tax is 


| 
| 


expenditures. | 


shifted. If the final burden of the 
‘orporation tax falls on wage- 
earners and consumers, there is no 
“double taxation” because one olf 
the two taxes imposed upon divi- 
dend income—the tax supposed to 
be paid by the corporation—is 
actually passed on to others. In 
.-his situation the corporation tax 


ers and wage-earners would have| might be guilty on a charge’ of 


extremely unfortunate economic)} reducing consumption by raising 
|effects, if complete shifting were | prices and depressing wages, but 
/ accomplished. A high national in-| jt would be exonerated from the 


come and full employment depend | charges of inequity and discrimi- 


upon high consumption, and any 
tax which bears unduly upon con- 
sumption 


| easily 


forgotten is that reduced 
consumption, as well as the cor- 


| poration tax, will ultimately im- | 


pair the desire to invest. For in 
the long run investment depends 
|}upcen a market for goods produced, 
|anda .vaxes which reduce consump- 
|tion are bound 
|market. If businessmen cannot 
|sell, they will not need the en- 
|larged plant and additional equip- 


;ment into which it is hoped cor- | 


| porations and investors will pour 
| heir surplus funds. 


Deterrents to Investment 

Ii we set out to minimize tax 
'deterrents to investment we are 
confronted with another difficult 
problem. Obviously no-hing is 
gained in terms of total demand 
|for the products of industry if 
| tax pressures on consumption are 
lifted by, perhaps, $500, while in- 
| vestment expenditures are cut 
|down by the same amount. There 


‘are two facets to this problem. | 


|'Taxation may reduce profits 
lavailable for investment and 
| thereby deter investors from pur- 
| chasing stocks, or it may reduce 
ithe savings available for invest- 
/ment. In terms of total iax bur- 
|den on investment funds the com- 
|bined rates under the personal 
}and corporation income taxes are 
|an important consideration. But 
'regardless of the rates there re- 
|mains ihe question: What combi- 
nation of the two tax pressures 
| will be least detrimental to in- 


| vestment? 
| Where investment decisions are 


'made by corporation executives, 
guided, perhaps subconsciously, by 
their interest in corporate profi-.s 
and without full regard for the 
woes of their stockholders, the 
corporation tax will undoubtedly 
deter investment more than the 
personal income ‘ax. Where de- 
cisions are made by the individual 
| investor, theoretically it may make 
no difference whether the corpo- 
ration pays the tax before divi- 
|dends are distributed, or the in- 
| vestor pays the tax later on, if 
jin either case dividend income 
| bears :he same total tax burden. 
But, practically, otier motivations 
,are involved. The individual ig- 
| vestors’ choice between corporate 
|and personal taxes may very well 


|be governed by his conception of | 


the incidence of the corporation 
| tax, by the extent of taxation of 
undistributed profits, and by the 


| nation against dividend 


places prosperity far- | 
| ther from our reach. Whai is more | 


to contract that | 


recipi- 
ents. 

“Double taxation” is an elusive 
|concept which calls for careful 
| scrutiny. The premise of the crit- 
|icism implied in ihe term is that 
| corporation and stockholder are 
/one economic entity. But taxpay- 
lers are quick enough to insist 
/upon the separateness of corpo- 
|ration and stockholder when that 


one when separateness hurts; they 
are two when separateness pays. 
From the legal and constitu- 


| tional angle, the taxation of cor- 


|porations as separate enti.ies is| 
|'completely justified. As a matter | 
of legal history, “double taxation” | 
is no novelty in the United States, | 


and “double taxation,” if it hi.s 
all alike, can be perfectly equita- 
ble. It is not a crime per se. As 


Mr. Justice Holmes has said: “The | 


| Constitution no more forbids dou- 
| ble taxation than it does doubling 
| he amount of tax.” 

A corporation has many char- 
|acteristics that distinguish it from 
the individuals for whom it is 
/supposed to act. It gives limited 
| liability to stockholders; they are 
/not responsible for i.s debts as 
are the partners of a partnership. 
| It has perpetual life and operative 
|continuity as compared with the 
| limited life span of an individual 
or a partnership. Its entity per- 
|mits easy transfer of ownership 
‘and management. It has access 
ito nation-wide, sometimes world- 
| wide, sources of financing which 
‘are not available to other forms 
|of enterprise. Its structure permits 
intercorporate affiliation with or 
without integra.ion of manage- 
ment. Finally, individual stock- 
holders may have little practical 
‘control over either the aay-to- 
|day operations or the major poli- 
cies, including the dividend poli- 
‘cies, of. many corporations. They 
have inchoate ownership of the 
|corpora.e assets and earnings, but 
ithat is quite different from the 
'direct type of ownership enjoyed 
'by partners. These special char- 
|acteristics of corporations are in- 
'tegral parts of modern big busi- 
|ness operation. 


Loss Offset 

Ine cliche argument that the 
corporation tax “destroys incen- 
tive” and “kills the desire t6 take 
\risks” also stands in need of 
| candid reexamination. Certaincrit- 
ics charge tnat new investment 
in plant and equipment will not 


| 


If that al-| 


doctrine permits tax avoidance, or | 
is otherwise advan.ageous to them. | 
Corporation and stockholder are | 


| be made unless the prospective 
'return is sufficient to offset the 
|fear of loss of principal invested 
and to indicate a minimum return 
on the principal. It seems almost 
axiomatic that businessmen would 
be more inclined to go in.o peril- 
ous ventures if they could keep 
more when they won. But some 
businessmen might reduce their 
risk-taking if they could make a 
satisfactory profit without risk. 
Others would not be satisfied with 
any par.icular amount of profit 
and would go on being venture- 
some, The temperament of each 
businessman would determine his 
reaction. Higher rates of profit 
would embolden some, but not 
others. 

There is another chapter to this 
story—the fact thai through taxes 
the Government shares in busi- 
ness losses, both corporate and 
individual. There would be dis- 
crimination against risky invest- 
ments, if we had no provisions for 
offsetting losses. While the Treas- 
ury always shares in gains, it does 
not share completely in losses, 
since ihe provisions for loss offset 
are limited. If they were com- 
plete, and part of the investor's 
loss were always absorbed in a 
reduced tax bill, the investor’s 
risk would be commensurately 
reduced and risk-taking would 
not become less attractive. How- 
ever, the reduction in income be- 
cause of the .ax might induce the 
investor to take more risks. 

The principal present limitation 
on loss offset lies in the provision 
that losses may be offset only 
against income of the two years 
preceding or succeeding the loss. 
In appraising loss offsets we must 
ake into account the fact that 
‘small corporations experience 
greater fluctuations in income 
than large corporations. Large 
corporations are more certain to 
have a steady flow of income over 
the years, and are therefore in a 
better position to absorb their 
losses by applying them agains. 
|\the income of other years. 

A generous allowance for the 
offset of losses reduces this dis- 
crimination between large and 
small corporations. The question 
then is: What kind of loss offsets 
are most beneficial to the econ- 
omy? The carry-backs, which 
| permit losses to be applied agains 
|the income of the two years pre- 
'ceding the year in which the loss 
occurs, help to keep dying firms 
alive and give a greater certainty 
of loss offset to old corporations 
with past net income than to new 
corporations with no past net in- 
come. Inequities of this type in- 
crease economic concentration and 
tend to lower the volume of new 
investment. If we want to in- 
crease the volume of new invest- 
ment, we must give every possible 
impetus to new firms. A large 
part of the answer to the problem 
of increased risk-taking may, 
therefore, be in an improved 
methed of loss offset. Here im- 
provement lies in elimina.ing the 
carry-backs and _ substituting a 
longer carry-forward. 

An improved method of loss 
offset cannot alone solve the 
problem of diminished incentive. 
Even an unlimited carry-over 
orovision would not insure full 
loss offsets for corporations which 
never realized income equal to 
their unsuccessful investments. 
Moreover, ihere should be re- 
straints upon the encouragement 
given by tax law to concerns 
which have proved by extended 
experience that they cannot oper- 
ite successfully. in any event, 
we need not rush desperately to 
the conclusion .hat the corpora- 
tion tax should be abolished be- 
eause it limits investment to some 
unascertainable degree. We do not 
apolish taxes soleity because they 
impose the measure of regulation 
and economic impediment in- 
volved in all taxes. We should 
-y*+ar_ a‘termnt to eliminate de- 
fects and redtice economic imped- 
uments to a minirzum. By tnis 
approach we may gain the benefit 
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of taxes without avoidable harm< 
ful effects. , 


Is the Corporation 
Regressive? 

The corporation tax is also crite: 
icized on the ground that 


Tax 


ciple of ability to pay. This crite 


icism is directed to the impact of! 


the tax upon common stockhold< 
ers and is made regardless of 
whether the tax is shifted to con< 
sumers and wage-earners. If the 
tax is shifted, it is clearly 
gressive. If it is not 
analysis is more difficult. 

It is true that the corporation 
tax takes no account of the dif 
ferences in income of stockhold- 
ers. In the sense of its original 
impact it falls as heavily on 


widows and orphans as on multie’? 


millionaires. But in effect stock-« 


holders “deduct” the corporation | 


tax in computing their individual 
income taxes, since ihe tax paid 
by the corporation reduces profits 
available for distribution and is 
not included in the individual in- 
come tax base. In evaluating the 


final effect of the corporation tax 


we must remember that many 
s.ockholders are subject to the 
progressive individual income tax, 
while some stockholders are pro- 
tected from this tax by persona? 
exemptions. 
the small stockholder who pays 
no individual income tax bears 
the greater burden of the corpo- 
ration tax, since the ‘“deduc.ion” 
of the corporation tax saves none 
of his taxes. On the other hand, 


the high-bracket stockholder suf! 


little reduction in net 
dividend income because in any 
event his personal taxes would 
have taken most of his dividend 
distribution. 

But the issue is not as cleare 
cut as this analysis makes it ap- 
pear. The wide distribution of 
stockholdings does not prove that 
the tax is unfair .o low-income 
groups. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the distribution of 
stockholdings and the importance 
of dividends in relation to total 
income in different income class= 
es. Dividends constitute a much 
larger propor.ion of high incomes 
than of low. In 1942, for example, 
dividends amounted to less than 
215% of income of individuals 
with incomes of $4,000 or less, and 
nearly 54% of income of indi- 
viduals with incomes of $200,000 
and over. While the corporation 
tax, taken by itself, tends to be 
regressive because its burden is 
lower per dollar of dividend in- 
come, the higher the dividend 
recipient’s income bracket, this’ 
regressive tendency is offset be- 
cause the percent of income upon 
which the tax is imposed in- 
creases as income increases. A tax 
which reduces dividends which 
represent such a large percent of 
income of high-bracket taxpayers 
cannot be said to have a wholly, 
regressive effect. 

Looked at in another way, the 
net burden of the corporation tax 
on profits distributed as dividends 
could be replaced by increases in 
the individual income tax. 
could be replaced not in 


fers very 


come class. With a set of indi<- 
vidual rates somewhat lower than 
present rates and roughly the 
precent dividend distribution by, 
income classes, the replacement 


would require additional surtaxes| 


ranging from about 2% on incomes 
of less than .$2,000 to about 7% 


on incomes over $8,000. This in- 
dicates that even though the cor- 
poration tax takes more per dollar 
of dividend income in the low- 
income brackets than in the high, 
the slight importance of dividend 
income to low-income individuals 
as compared with its major im-~ 
portance to high-income individ< 


it ig] 
regressive and violates the prin- 4 


re" 
shifted, | 


From this viewpoint | 


It) 
the 
sense that the increases would fall} 
upon exac.ly the same individuals, | 
but rather in the sense that the! 
same net amount of taxes could) 
be levied upon each taxable in-| 


ees a6 25.6088 
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\wals is a factor that makes for a 
yeroadly progressive tax. 


' Should the Corporation Tax Be 
! Repealed? 


Almost everyone agrees that the 
|Present tax treatment of corporate 
income is unsatisfactory. Theo- 
retically, there is no good reason 
for taxing income at the business 
fevel, if it may be taxed as equit- 
ably after it is received by the 
individual owners of the business. 
‘But there are two practical réa- 
‘sons why outright repeal of the 
corporation tax in favor of in- 
icreased reliance upon the indi- 
vidual income tax is not feasible. 
Firsi, all corporation profits can- 
not be taxed when received as 
\personal income by the share- 
holder, since a substantial part 
of corporation income remains, at 
deast temporarily, with the cor- 
\poration and is not paid out in 
idividends. If we abolished the 
corporation tax and made ne pro- 
Vision for iaxing undistributed 
f€orporate profits, corporations 
‘would be able to accumulate tax- 
free profits indefinitely. Stock- 
holders could realize cash by occa- 


sional sales of stock, and gains on | 


ithese sales would be given prefer- 


‘ential capital gains treatment. The | 
Lstock not sold during life could | 
Hbe passed on to heirs without the | ing 
The | taxes would make an adjustment 
pstate tax would eventually re-| 


payment of any income tax. 





istrative difficulties involved in 
applying this method to large cor- 
poraiions with many stockhold- 
ers. The plan would work best 
with closely-held corporations 
with simple capital structures. To 
the extent of its practicability, 
partnership treatment could be 
mace ei.her optional or manda- 
tory. 

The essence of the second meth- 
od of coordinating individual-and 
corporation taxes is to impose an 
income tax upon the corporation, 
but to grant a full or partial de- 
duction to the corpora.ion for 
dividends paid out. In net effect, 
this plan would impose a corpo- 
ration tax only upon undistributed 
profits. One flaw in the method 
issues from the fact that many 
small and medium-sized corpora- 
tions, without ready access to cap- 
ital markets, must retain earnings 
in order to expand. A corporation 
tax which offered an inducement 
to distribute earnings might play 
into the hands of large, developed 
corporations in a position to dis- 
tribute all or most of their profits 
to shareholders. Some modifica- 
tion which recognized the prob- 
lems of financing small and me- 
dium-sized business would cer- 
tainly be necessary. 

The third method of coordinat- 
individual and corporation 


for the corporation tax on dis- 


duce the amount of uniaxed prof-| tributed profits at the individual 


lits, but there would be left a sub- | 


stantial amount of transmitted 
!wealth upon which taxes had been 


rather than the corporate level. 
This could be done in two ways: 
First, by imposing a tax on all 


completely avoided. Furthermore, | corporate profits and treating it 


Mif the corporation tax were elim- 
fmated and no provision were 
fmade for taxing accumulated cor- 
porate profits, unincorporated 
business would be almost helpless 
fin the face of the discrimination 
in favor of incorporated business. 


Stockholders as individuals would | 
ibe completely favored over in-| 


dividuals who owned no stock. 
Persons owning stock at the time 
the tax was repealed would have 
enormous windfall gains. 


would hardly be politically expe- 


lient to meet practically all of | 


our revenue requirements from 


the individual income tax. From |! 


the standpoint of our economic 


high national income, a corpo- 
ration tax is distinctly preferable 
o increased reliance upon excise 
axes. The tax escaped by cor- 


have to be recovered from some- 
where; without doubt, a large 
share of the burden would fall 
more heavily on consumption. 


Methods of Integrating Individual | the 
_dividends received. 


and Corporation Tax 


How to diminish or 
“double taxation” on dividend in- 
ome without involving ourselves 
in the worse alternative of per- 
itting indiscriminate accumula- 


rporate profits is a ques-|* 
tion of corr I si ' brackets 


tion to which tax scholars have 
given much of their thought and 
not a little of their emotion of 
late. So far a simple and easy 
solution has eluded them. How- 
ever, three basic 
been proposed. 
The first method would not tax 
e corporation but would tax 
orporace profits as if the stock- 
holders were partners, and per- 
aps even allow stockholders to 
reat corporate, losses as their 
own. Corporation income would 
‘be taxed directly to the stockhold- 
ers according to their holdings of 
stock, whether the income was 
Jistributed in dividends or not. 
neome from corporate activity 
would thus be taxed only once. 
orporate managers would not 
ave to worry about the corpo- 
wation tax. There would be no 
orporation tax, and the desire to 
nvest would be uninhibited. Of 
ourse, there is some doubt as to 
e constitutionality of taxing 
stockholders on income they have 
mot received. There are also a 


number of technical and admin- 


-) ; on 
The second reason for retaining | 


the corporation tax in some form | 
in our revenue system is that it/! 


eliminate | 


methods have} 


: individual income tax at the nor- 


| pay less combined corporation and 





‘as a withholding tax when divi- 
,dends were distributed; or, sec- 
,ond, by crediting the corporation 
tax on distributed earnings against 
ithe personal income tax of the 
| dividend recipient. 


Under the withholding plan 
taxes paid by corporations could 
be deducted by dividend recipi- 
ents in computing their income 
tax. The theory is that the cor- 
poration tax is a withholding tax 
behalf of stockholders, and 
must be credited against the 
stockholders’ dividend income to 
avoid “double taxation.” This is 
the approach taken by Briiish 
law. This method, the partnership 
method, and the dividend credit 
at the corporate level would give 


) 'the greatest relief to taxpayers in 
goals of high employment and) 


the lowest brackets. All three 
would encourage individuals to 
invest in stocks, since they might 


-expect a larger return on their 


. i : |investment after taxes. 
porations on their savings would | 


Cn the other hand, nothing 
could be beter calculated to en- 
courage investment at the greatest 


i}cost in equity than the plan of 





allowing a credit or exemption to 
the individual stockholder against | 
It is heavily | 
weighted in favor of high-income | 
stockholders; low-income stock-| 
holders would come out at the} 
short end of the economic stick. | 
It gives too much relief to stock- | 
holders in high individual income | 
ana too little relief to} 
stockholders with incomes below | 
the personal exemption level. The 
stockholder with no _ individual 
tax to pay receives no benefit at 
all: he is taxed just as heavily 
as the stockholder subject to the 


mal rate. But the stockholder in 
the high surtax brackets might 


individual tax on distributed cor- 
porate income than if he received 
the income from unincorporated 
business, or than he would pay 
in individual income tax alone, 
if there were no corporation tax 
at all. 
Recommendations 


It is pleasant to think aloud 
when problems are so complicated 
and solutions are so difficult. But 
thinking without at least tentative 
decision is abortive. Therefore, 
with some misgiving, I am going 
to offer a few suggestions about 
the place the corporation tax 
should hold in our future Federal 
tax system. 





Whether or not corporations are 


separate economic entities seems! ships. 


to me finally to resolve itself into 
a question of degree about which 
reasonable men may hones.ly dif- 
fer. It is a question which cannot 
be answered categorically for all 
corporations. Economically speak- 
‘ng, many small, closely-held cor- 
porations are nothing more than 
partnerships; and many large cor- 
porations with widespread owner- 
ship are much more than part- 
nerships. In between are many 
hybrid corporations which are 
something more than par.nerships 
and something less than economic 
entities distinct from their stock- 
holders. The solution of the prob- 
lem begins with drawing a work- 
able line between corporations 
which derive sufficient advantage 
from economic separateness to 
justify tax and those which do 
not. Any line we draw may be ar- 
bitrary, but the resulting classifi- 
cation will at least be better than 
our present confusion. 

Where should ihe line be drawn? 
I can do no more than state a 
guiding principle—a selection be- 
tween corporations which are 
economically, not merely legally, 
separate from their stockholders 
and those which are not. There 
are several possible tests for this 
selection. Do the _ stockholders 
have a real voice in the formu- 
lation of important corporate poli- 
cies, such as wage, price and divi- 
dend policies? Does the fact of 
incorporation bestow substantial 
economic advantage, such as ac- 
cessibility to national, and perhaps 
world, capiial markets? Are cor- 
porate characteristics—such as 
limited liability of stockholders, 
easy transfer of ownership and 
perpetual life—essential to the 
very manner of doing business? 
These attributes suggest the eco- 
nomic separateness of ihe corpo- 
ration and justification for a cor- 
poration tax. If they are missing 
to a marked degree, the imposi- 
tion of a corporation tax is much 
more questionable. 

1 believe that a substantial tax 
should be imposed upon corpo- 
rations which may be classified 
as economic entities distinct from 
their stockholders. A corporation 
tax is justified by the economic 
advantages these corporations en- 
joy and by revenue considerations 
which dictate that no potential 
source of revenue should be left 
untapped. I cannot believe that 
it would stifle incentive to risk 
investment, or that it would un- 
duly hamper management in its 
price, wage and other policies, 
particularly if a differential is 
made for distributed income, and 
adequate provision is made for 
offseiting losses and, perhaps, for 
accelerated depreciation. 

Of course, the tax would be a 
stiffer brake on risk-taking than 
no tax at all. If to some extent 
enterprise is cramped, the result 
is unavoidable. Revenues must 
come from somewhere and the 
same burden placed directly upon 
individuals through the individual 
income tax, or indirectly by ex- 
cises, might well produce even 
more disastrous results. If a larger 
share of the tax burden fell more 
heavily on consumption, consump- 
tion would necessarily decline and 
the market for manufactured 
products would correspondingly 
shrink. In the end we would be 
almost impossibly handicapped in 
achieving our goals of high pro- 
duction, employment, and national 
income. Enlightened self-interest 
dictates that we choose our sources 
of revenue on the basis of mini- 
mum harm to the economy as a 
whole. 

I would eliminate the corpora- 
tion tax—or charge only a nominal 
franchise tax—for corporations 
which in a predominate sense may 
not be classified as economic en- 
tities distinct from their stock- 
holders. In general, these would 
be small corporations with a lim- 
ited number of stockholders. The 
corporation tax could be elimin- 
ated by granting these corpora- 
tions and their stockholders the 
option of reporting as partner- 





This method of reporting 
could be made manaatory rather 
than optional, but in the absence 
of a stiff undistributed profits tax 
it would be harsh medicine for 
some small and new enterprises 
with prosperous’ stockholders 
Corporations of this type might be 
put at a disadvantage as comparec 
with larger corporations to whicl 
the par.nership technique coul« 
not be applied. On the other hand 
the optional method presents man) 
technical difficulties which are ; 
long way from being solved. 

The partnership method of re 
porting corporate income woul 
give complete relief from ‘“‘doubl 
taxation” and wipe out the dis. 
crimination in favor of interes 
income. Where it was not appliec 
—to large corporations with sep- 
arate economic entities—I believe 
relief should be given by makings 
a substantial differentiation ii 
favor of corporate profits whic! 
are distributed as dividends. A 
differential in favor of distributec 
corporate earnings would partially 
offset the existing premium on the 
use of borrowed, rather thar 
equity, capital. 

It is not easy to decide wha‘ 
form this differential should take 
It is much easier to state the forn 
it should not take. I have n 
sympathy for techniques whic! 
concentrate relief in the hig! 
brackets. The plan of allowing : 
dividend credit at the corporat 
level poses many difficulties; th 
withholding tax approach raise 
many more. But both method 
could be made fair to low-bracke 
stockholders. From the economi 
standpoint these two method 
would mitigate our over-savin‘« 
problem, while the method o 
granting a dividend credit at th: 
individual level would, in addi 
tion to its ov.her faults, intensify 
that problem. 


To give maximum encourage 
ment to risk capital, it may no 
be enough to provide a tax dif- 





ferential in favor of distributec 
corporate earnings. Although : 
differeniial wouid promote dis- 
tribution and a substantial cor- 
poration tax on _ undistributec 
earnings would minimize the us« 
of corporations as instruments ic 
avoid taxes, inside financing migh 
remain difficult. Getting corpo 
ration earnings distributed is no* 
a complete solution to this com- 
plicated problem. In many cases 
it is much better for the corpo- 
ration—and the economy—to re- 
tain earnings for use in the ex- 
pansion of the corporate business | 
and in new ventures. 

One basic remedy for this c»n- 
dition is appealing, however for- 
bidding the administrative obsta- 
cles may be. If we could allcv 
some deduction for purposes of the 
tax on undistributed earnings—or 
the entire corporation tax, if the 
differential in favor of distributed 
earnings takes the form of a creait 
to stockholders—for investment i: 











new capital additions, new in 
vestment would be encouraged 
If we resorted to this heroic rem- | 
edy, no deduciion should be al-| 
lowed for the purchase of an old | 
plant but only for the construc- 
tion of a new plant. We might 
also consider the Swedish plan o* 
reducing taxes for enterprises that 
undertake construction during pe- 
riods of business recession. These 
expedients come so close io being 
subsidies that I believe 
should be adopted only if it is 
absolutely necessary to stimulate 
the expansion and increased pro- 
duction that are indispensable te 
a high level of income and em- 
ployment. 


Part of the problem of undis- 
tributed corporate earnings steme 
from the fact that, from the stock- 
holders’ viewpoint, these savings 
constitute untaxed capital gains. 
Other things being equal, the 
value of stock rises as undistrib- 
uted corporate profits accumulate. 
If a stockholder sells his stock, 
the undistributed profits will be 
at least indirectly subject to capi- 
tal gains taxation. But if the 


they 





stockholder does not sell his stock, 
a potential capital gain escapes 
taxation. Although in many in- 
stances this gain will ultimately 
be subjected to estate tax, our 
tax s.ructure should contain a 
provision to stop this serious in- 
come tax leak. I believe the most 
feasible technique would be a tax 
upon the gain—with perhaps a 
corresponding treatmen. of any 
loss—at the time of any gift of 
the stock even to a charity and at 
the time of death. A provision of 
this kind would cap_ure the tax 
in the end, although somewhat 
tardily if no gift were made. 


Conclusion 


No single proposition makes 
either sense or nonsense, except 
when considered as part of the 
problem as a whole. Our tax 
problems are only one part of a 
vast economic problem our coun- 
try faces ioday. Our attitude, as 
we attempt to deal with these 
problems, is of overriding impor- 
tance. We should not be so blind 
that we cannot see that soluiions 
inspired by special interests will 
no. take us forward. Nor will 
undue emphasis upon the imme- 
diate desires of a particular com- 
munity, or group in society,. or 
industry, or unit of industry, give 
us the kind of tax system we im- 
peretively need. No one segment 
of society is entitled to ride rough- 
shod over o.hers. The end prod- 
ucts should be fair to all inter- 
ests and all groups. Yet too citen 
when a proposal promises to work 
to the present advantage of a par- 
ticular group, human frailty as- 
serts itself. It is perhaps ihe most 
chilling commentary on our times 
that immediate self-interest, 
dressed up in sonorous sophistry, 
too often cancels out more remete 
general values, even though the 
self-interest may be misguided 
when all factors are taken into 
account. I am not so unrealistic 
as to ask for an unselfish aiti- 
tude which will nobly surrender 
undeniable advantages. You are 
practical businessmen, not starry- 
eyed idealists. But 1 do ask for 
a far-sighted a‘titude that intel- 
ligently appraises advantages and 
disadvantages. I do ask for the 
imagination to balance long-run 
against short-run effects. On this 
level the real value is a sound 
fiscal system under which indus- 
try may thrive for years to come. 

Opportuni.y is knocking,' even 
pounding, at our door. Today we 


; have the magnificent opportunity 


to achieve a level of employment 
and living standards higher than 
any we have ever known in peace- 
time. A sound tax system, con- 
stituted as a part of an integrated 
social and economic program, will 
help us toward patterns of exist- 
ence far better than any 


yet attained. 


we have 


$= 


Texas National Corp. 
Formed in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. — Texas 
National Corp. has been foimed 
with offices in the Transit Tower 
to engage in the securities 
ness. Officers are Gus Nelson, 
President; Attila N. Striegler, 
Vice-President; and Edward Her- 
man Keller, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Nelson was formerly an offi- 
cer of Pitman & Co. with which 
Mr. Striegler and Mr. Keller were 
also associated. 


Ray Morreale Opens Office 


Ray X. Morreale will engage in 
the investment business from of- 
fices at 685 East 183rd Street, New 
York City. He was formerly man- 
ager of one of the up-town New 
York City branches of Francis I. 
du Pont & Co. and Granbery & 
Co. 


busi- 


a 
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Federal Deposit Insurance and 
Recent Banking Developments 


(Continued from page 2646) 


much to nullify any other steps | pures since 1933, the quiet yet ef- 
taken to facilitate our economic | fective operations of the corpora- 


rehabilitation. 


| tion to protect depositors have al- 


Federal deposit insurance has layed all fears, have caused no 
now been in operation for a little | TUNS on banks, and have, in fact, 
over 12 years. During this period | made an FDIC pay-off or merger 
the public has been freed from | 8emerally an occasion for thanks- 


concern about the loss of their de- | 8Vi 


In this respect, | 
been | corporation 


posits in banks. 
the past 12 years have 
unique in the history of the coun- 
try. Anxiety over potential or ac- 
tual failures was _ present 


the period 1892 to 1920 there was 
not a year in which the country 
experienced less than 30 bank 
suspensions, and the typical num- 
ber was about 100. However, 
thanks to alert and capable bank 
management during recent years, 
plus deposit insurance, we find 
ourselves today, May 2, 1946, at 
the threshold of the third consecu- 
tive year without an involuntary 
bank liquidation. 


The function of deposit insur- 
ance is two-fold. On the one 
hand, it protects the depositors 
and, on the other it protects the 
banks from disastrous runs which 
might force them to close. In ad- 
dition, businessmen have been as- 
sured that their working capital 
will not be frozen by bank sus- 
pensions. Consequently, the entire 
economic life of our country has 
benefited. It now is free from the 
sudden crippling effects of bank 
suspensions which from time to 
time in more or less regular cy- 
cles formerly struck communities 
throughout the nation. 


There are two ways in which 
the corporation provides protec- 
tion for depositors. First, their 
claims and balances in insured 
banks are paid immediately when 
a bank is placed in receivership. 
Further, the law was amended in 
1935 so as to permit financial aid 
by the corporation to facilitate a 
merger of a weak bank with an- 
other insured institution, rather 
than pay off the insured deposits 
through an involuntary liquida- 
tion. In such a consolidation, ac- 
ceptable assets of the merging 
bank are transferred to the ab- 
sorbing bank while the corpora- 
tion makes available enough cash 
so that the value of the quality 
assets and cash equals the amount 
of the liabilities which the absorb- 
ing bank assumes. In extending 
financial aid in this manner, the 
corporation may either make a 
loan secured by assets of one or 
both of the banks or it may pur- 
chase the substandard assets from 
them. The use of this optional 
provision of law protects all the 
deposits in the weak bank, thus 
eliminating fear and uncertainty 
on the part of the depositors both 
large and small. It also permits 
continuity of banking services 
without disruption to the business 
life of the community involved. 


Furthermore, the corporation is 
not restricted in liquidating the 
assets it has acquired in the 
process of facilitating a merger as 
is the receiver of a closed bank. 
Such assets may be held until 
their sale will not upset or in any 
way threaten the economic sta- 
bility of the community, after 
which they can be _ liquidated 
gradually, but profitably from the 
standpoint of the deposit insur- 


ance fund. Consequently, the pro-| tion to inordinate risks. 


cedure of making advances to fa- 
cilitate a merger provides in 
many ways a more flexible and 
advantageous method of liquidat- 
ing the affairs of an 


in | were me b 
greater or lesser degree continu- | solvent condition. 
ally from the beginning of this | insure 
nation until 1933. For example, in | Placed 


ng. 
During the last 12 years the 
has disbursed $300 
|million to protect depositors in 
| 398 insured banks which closed or 
rged because of their in- 
Payments to 
depositors in the 245 banks 
in receivership have 
|amounted to $87 million. Total 
disbursements in connection with 
the merger of 153 banks have 
amounted to $213 million. These 
disbursements have afforded pro- 
tection to all of the $390 million 
of deposits in the banks which 
were merged and to most of the 
$110 million of deposits in the in- 
sured banks which went into re- 
ceivership. 


Recoveries on the above men- 
tioned disbursements already have 
been substantial. Thus the final 
net loss will be infinitesimal com- 
pared with the service rendered 
in keeping our banking system on 
an even keel. 

From June 30, 1935, to Dec. 
31, 1945, the corporation has lev- 
ied an annual assessment as re- 
quired by statute of 1/12 of 1% 
on the average total deposits of 
insured banks. Income from this 
source together with income from 
the investment of its capital funds 
permitted the corporation to ac- 
cumulate by Dec. 31, 1945, an 
earned surplus of $640 million 
which in addition to the original 
capital of $289 million, makes a 
total of capital and surplus of 
$929 million. 

Despite this substantial earned 
surplus, the total capital funds of 
the corporation have not grown 
as rapidly as have the deposits of 
insured banks. Total deposits in 
insured banks amounted to $40 
billion at the end of 1934 as com- 
pared with approximately $157 
billion at the end of 1945, an in- 
crease of almost 300%. Total 
capital and surplus of the corpor- 
ation during the same period in- 
creased from $292 million to $929 
million, or 218%. As a result, the 
ratio of capital and surplus of the 
corporation to deposits of insured 
banks has declined. On Dec. 31, 
1945, this ratio was 59% as com- 
pared with a high point of .83% 
on Dec. 31, 1938. 


Out of a total of 14,725 operat- 
ing commercial and mutual sav- 
ings banks in the United States 
and its possessions, 13,495 or 92% 
were insured on Dec. 31,, 1945. 
These insured institutions held a 
total of 95% of all bank deposits 
in the country. During 1945, 122 
banks were granted insurance, of 
which 19 were in operation before 
Jan. 1, 1945 and 103 began opera- 
tions after that date. There were 
87 insured banks which ceased 
operations during the year, either 
through voluntary liquidation or 
merger. Please note again that 
there were no failures in 1945. 


Importance of Bank Examinations 

The FDIC recognizes the im- 
tance of bank examinations for 
the purpose of preventing a few 
careless bankers from subjecting 
their depositors and the corpora- 





| 
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Conse- 
quently, in the interest of protect- 
ing safe, sound and conservative 
bankers and the banking system 
generally, as represented by the 


insolvent | fund, the corporation carefully re- 


bank than does placing it in a| views all examination reports of 


receivership. 


and to the common sense of the 
public that, though 


depositors 


|insured institutions 


Currency representing 
| banks and by the respective Fed- 





which are} 
It is indeed a tribute to FDIC| made by the Comptroller of the | before reached. 
national! a great deal of pleasure to some 


| bankers who formerly had nor- 


serve System. The corporation 
makes examinations of all other 
insured state banks. These exam- 
inations are usually made jointly 
or alternately with state examina- 
tions and in the closest coopera- 
tion with the state 
visors. 

In Illinois the FDIC 
and reviews the reports covering 
the examination of 491 


Currency and the Federal 
serve. Incidentally, in examining 
the insured state chartered banks 
in Illinois we have always re- 
ceived the wholehearted support 
and splendid cooperation of the 
Hon. Arthur Lueder and his fine 
asociates. These gentlemen are, 


in every sense of the word, ren- | 


dering real service to the people 
of this great state. I know that 
they are held in high esteem by 
all members of your splendid as- 
sociation. 

The present period is not one of 
bank failures. The FDIC, never- 
theless, is a factor of major im- 
portance in the economic struc- 
ture of our country in that it in- 
sures at all times the stability 
of our banking system. We hope 
that the time will never come 
when the FDIC will have to en- 
gage in making widespread dis- 
bursements to a great number of 
depositors. If such an occasion 
ever arises these payments may be 
taken to be an indication that 
management has failed in its at- 
tempt to maintain stable employ- 
ment and business activity at a 
high level. However, it is our 


duty to be realistic and- to recog- | 


nize the possibility that if we do 
not meet public problems in a 
manner adjusted to changing con- 
ditions, days of business depres- 
sion and bank failures may again 
be with us. It is to the interest of 
the FDIC and the bankers whom 
it represents to cooperate in se- 
curing. the adoption of policies 
which will make it unnecessary 
for the corporation ever 


such as that of the early 1930’s. 


Problems of FDIC 


Now let’s look at some of the | 
problems which we at the FDIC | 
think require the cooperative ef- 


forts of all of ts if banking is to} 


continue in its present status. 


Because of the close relation be- | 


with those great public issues re- | 


lated to the question of how we 
could convert from a war to a 
peacetime economy without either 
crashing into a deep economic 
depression or experiencing a dis- 
ruptive inflation. 

As the war drew to a close, 
there seemed to be a prevailing 
opinion that the great danger was 
one of unemployment, declining 
income and business failure. In a 
large measure those fears have 
proved as yet to be unfounded. 
General opinion has come to be- 
lieve that the chief economic 
danger is one of inflation rather 
than of deflation. 
recognize that the public is in 
possession of an unprecedented 
volume of liquid funds, that there 
is a tremendous demand for goods 
and that the immediate problem 
is one of inadequatte production 
or excessive demand rather than 


of unemployment. Therefore, one | 


of the great problems for the time 
being is to prevent any further 
increase of liquid funds in the 
hands of the public so long as the 
said funds (which the _ public 
stands ready to spend) exceed the 
possible supply of goods. 

There is a great tendency, and 


rightly so, for bankers currently | 


to be proud of the growth of their 
institutions. Some note with satis- 
faction the rise of deposits and 
total footings to amounts never 
It seems to give 


have been ewere of occasional| eral Reserve examiners for state | mally $400,000 of deposits to ob- 
banking difficulties and bank fail- ' member banks of the Federal Re- serve that they now are “a mil-| capital to deposits bod shrunk Co. 


bank super- | 


makes | 
regular examinations of 349 banks | 


banks | 


made by the Comptroller of the | 
Re- | 


to be, 
faced with a banking catastrophe | 


It has come to | 


|lion dollar bank.” Yes, we are 
| the only group of businessmen in 
| America who brag about our to- 
| tal liabilities—because after all 
| deposits are liabilities. It is not a 
| growth of bank deposits but in a 
sense an inflation of bank de- 
posits. The bank which has grown 
relatively to the total banking 
system or to his neighbor may de- 
rive some justifiable satisfaction 
from this situation. But on the 
average it is a mistake for bank- 
ers to feel that they have made 
a great accomplishment by par- 
ticipating in this general increase 
|in bank deposits. The rise on ac- 
count of the war was necessary 
and I do not believe that we will 
see a reversion to the deposit 
levels of the past. However, the 
development is not a sign of tre- 
mendous progress in itself and, 
until production speeds up, may 
well be looked upon by the bank- 
er as an unavoidable headache. 

The FDIC should stand ready 
to insure the quantity of bank de- 
posits necessary to meet the needs 
of the public under conditions of 
high employment at stable prices, 
but sound public policy does not 
permit the creation of a volume of 
deposits that will promote inf:a- 
tionary price rises. These would 
lead to maladjustments harmful 
to the general public and inci- 
dentally to the deposit insurance 
system. 

The most dangerous harbinger 
of a substantial inflation is the 
tremendous volume of funds in 
the hands of the people. At the 
end of December 1945, cash and 
deposits held by the public stood 
| at $136 billion as compared with 
|$58 billion five years earlier. 
Should they decide to use these 
| holdings to purchase the present 
supply of goods available the 
pressure upon prices would be ex- 
ceedingly great. 

Furthermore, there is every 
prospect that the liquid funds of 
the public, namely, cash and bank 
deposits, will continue to expand 
in 1946. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted that bank loans have been 
increasing rapidly in the past six 
months. Business loans by banks 
reporting weekly have increased 
25%. Receivables will no doubt 
continue to increase substantially 
|as the demand for GI loans, con- 
sumer and business credit ex- 
pands. As stated, any additional 
increase in bank loans will add to 
the total volume of liquid funds 
in the hands of the public. 
| Manifestly, the increased vol- 
j}ume of liquid funds would not 
| add to the inflationary process if 
| said increase was accompanied 
| by a decline in the desire of the 
| public to spend their money. Un- 
'fortunately, however, there is 
| every indication that the inclina- 
tion to spend is increasing rather 
| than decreasing. As wage controls 
|}and rationing disappear, the gen- 
|}eral atmosphere becomes increas- 
|ingly one of spending rather than 
| saving. 
| The real problbem, then, is to 
| prevent inflation. A basic device 
| would be to shrink deposits by 
continually encouraging your cus- 
tomers to invest in governments. 
More specifically, the self-inter- 
est of all of us interested in banks 
and banking seems to require that 
we give our serious attention to 
the adoption of public policies and 
procedures which will adequate- 
| ly control inflation and credit ex- 
| pansion without crippling enter- 
| prise. 








tween general economic condi- 
tions and the success of deposit 
insurance, we have been concerned 


| 





Bank Capital 


| Now let us look at another 
| problem, namely the amount of 
capital funds of insured banks. It 
is a matter of primary concern to 
this corporation. For better than 
|a 100 years, and particularly since 
the advent of bank suvervision, it 
has been considered fundamental 
that bankers should m®intain an 


| adequate amount of canital funds 
'to cushion their depositors against 
asset fluctuations. Th- 





. 
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from 25% in 1914 to 11% in 1940, 
and is only about 6% today. 

It is particularly encouraging to 
us of FDIC to notice that‘in 1945; 
the net profits of all insured 
banks after income taxes amount- 
ed to $911 million and that the 
management of same chose to re- 
tain in the capital account $637 
million, or 70% of said profits. . 
This is both the greatest amount 
and the greatest percentage of net 
protits utilized for this purpose 
since formation of the dual bank- 
ing system in 1863. You here in 
Illinois, however, were somewhat 
more generous to your stockhold- 
ers than the average bank 
throughout the country, paying 
out in 1945 as dividends some $30 
millign out of $64 million of net 
profits after taxes. 

As I previously stated, there 
seems little likelihood that bank 
deposits will revert to their pre- 
war levels and the question arises 
whether it would be good publie 
policy to require such increases in 
bank capital as to restore capital 
ratios to their former status or 
whether some new standard or 
standards may be developed. New 
standards might simply take the 
form of establishing a required 
minimum ratio of capital to total 
funds at some’ new level. On the 
other hand, some entirely differ- 
ent ratio, such as a ratio of capi- 
tal funds to risk assets, might be 
suggested. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that this problem 
of capital ratio which is of such 
great interest to bankers is being 
likewise watched by both deposi- 
tors and the general public. Thus, 
maintenance of a really signifi- 
cant investment as represented 
by capital funds invested by 
bankers in their institutions is 
necessary in order to insure the 
perpetuation of the present dual 
banking system. Sound bankers 
who have the long run interests 
of the system at heart will want to 
be protected from the repercus- 
sions and ill effects which might 
come to the system from the at- 
tempts of a small minority of the 
bankers to do business on a shoe 
string and an inadequate capital. 

Incidentally, we are all cogni- 
zant that bankers could be doing 
an excellent job in the perform- 
ance of. their strictly banking 
functions but still be so weak 
from a public relations point of 
view as to be constantly in danger 
from a legislative standpoint. We 
have all known men with moder- 
ate ability to achieve consider- 
able success because of their per- 
sonality; by the same token we 
have seen brilliant men who have 
been failures because of kinks in 
their. personality. The American 
banking system is no less de- 
pendent on good public relations 
than an individual is on his ability 
to make and retain friends. 

However, one of the greatest 
vehicles with which to serve and 
build good solid public relations 
ever to be created has been of- 
fered the banking fraternity in 
the GI bill. Some 12,000,000 po- 
tential borrowers, each with a 
government guarantee up to 
$4,000 in principal with a 4% re- 
turn, add up to a lot of good busi- 
ness and the possibility of creat- 
ing a tremendous amount of good 
will. But the opportunity is not 
without its responsibility. The 
banker must help the veteran to 
help himself into a _ successful 
career and must guide him away 
from pitfalls into which his en- 
thusiasm might carry him. 


G. Parr Avers Joins Staff 
Of Bache in Coluinbus 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

COLUMBUS, OHIO — George 
Parr Ayers has become associated 
with Bache & Co., 16 East Broad 


Street. Mr. Ayers for many years 
headed his own investment firm 


in Columbus. Prior thereto he was 
with the Huntington Securities 


ratio of Corp. and Maynard H. Murch & 
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»-Co., 
. Chicago 3, Hl. 


- cellent 
‘from oil developments—Fred W. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations and Literature |} 


It is uftderstood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 




















(Continued from page 2646) 


_ Grinnell Corp. — Memorandum 
—Boenning & Co., 1606 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





. Hammond Instrument Co. — 
_Analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 


‘3, IIL. 





Kinney-Coastal Oil Company— 
Analysis—James M. Toolan & Co., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Le Roi Company — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony 
Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Special letters avail- 
able on Dumont Electric Corp.; 
Princess Shops; Electronic Corp.; 
District ‘Theatres Corp.; and Sim- 
‘Pplicity Pattern. 





Lehigh Valley RR.—Circular— 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Lipe-Rollway Corporation—Cir- 
cular—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc,, 55 Liberty Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Midland Utilities Company and | N 


‘Midland Realization Company — 
Analyses—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 


,Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Midland Utilities Company and 
Midland Realization Company— 
Current memorandum and bal- 
ance sheet—Doyle, O’Connor & 
135 South La Salle Street, 





Miller Manufacturing Co.—An 
alysis of current situation anc 
prospects for 1946—Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street 


. Chicago 4, Ill. 





National Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
- offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
speculative possibilities 


_Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
- Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 


Boston 10, Mass. 





Pacific American Investors, Inc. 
—Memorandum on leverage trust 
—Kitchen & Co., 135 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 


_New York 6, N. Y. 





Pennroad Corporation—Analysis 


- of investment company with hold- 


ings concentra.ed largely in the 


‘ yailroad industry—H. Hentz & Co.., 


60 Beaver Street, New York 4, 


om. %. 





Reda Pump Co.—Study of situ- 
ation—Syle and Co., 19 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochtre of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
a & 





Seaboard Air Line—Memoran- 
dum—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
Recent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 





| Tennessee Products; Wellman En- 


Simplex Paper Co.—Descriptive 
analysis discussion potential post- 
war benefits to the company from 
the automobile, building, and 
frozen food industries—Raymond 
& Co., 148 State Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. 





Spokane Portland Cement— 
Bulletin on recent developments— 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9 Mass. 





Sports Products, Inc.—Circular 
—Hardy & Hardy, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Steel Products Engineering Co. 
—Survey on manufacturers of 
“Combustioneer,’ an automatic 
stoker—J. Roy Prosser & Co., 52 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Tayler-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co.—Circular—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Mohawk Rubber and Hartford 
Empire Co. 





Thermatomic Carbon Co 
—Circular—Hoit, Rose & Troster 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
4 





United Printers & Publishers— 
Memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, 2, Pa. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Eastern Corporation and Stand- 
ard Steker Co. 





Upson Co. — Descriptive Cir- 
~lor—Seligman. Lubekin & Co., 
41 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also detailed circulars on 


gineering Co.; Shatterproof Glass. 





Weliman Engineering Co.—A 
study—Edward A. Purcell & Co., 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Holly Stores Stock 
Goes on Market 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
on May 14 offered to the public 
a new issue of 32,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock ($25 par) and 100,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock of Holly 
Stores, Inc. 


The preferred stock was priced 
at $25 a share and the common at 
$10.50 a share. Each share of pre- 
ferred is convertible-at any time 
into two shares of common stock. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
all of the preferred stock and of 
36.000 shares of common stock, 
estimated at $1.068,350 after un- 
derwriting discount and expenses, 
will revert to the company. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 64,000 
shares of the common will go to 
three present stockholders of the 
company who agreed to sell that 
amount to the underwriters. 

Holly Stores, Inc., operates a 
chain of 64 retail stores lecated 
principally in the Middle West, 
South and East, selling principally 
women’s and misses’ wearing ap- 
parel. Upon completion of this 
financing, outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of the company will consist 
of 32.000 shares of 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock of $25 
par and 296,000 shares of common 
stock. 


a 


Kasai Securities Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 











| Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

By WALTER WHYTE==! 


Coal rally dies aborning. An- 
other rally indicated if rail 
strike is avoided. Suggest us- 
ing strength from here on to 
lighten or dispose of long 
positions. 


Last week it was the coal 
strike that was keeping the 
market from going up. At 
least that was the widely ac- 
cepted excuse. Get that set- 
tled and everything would go 
up—way up. 
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Well, the miners were sent 
back to work last Friday and 
the market did go up. In fact 
the way it went up in the last 
hour’s trading of Friday was 
something to marvel at. 
Stocks were bought like they 
were being given away. Some 
of the order room windows 
looked like they were selling 
nylons. Steady readers of this 
column know what I think of 
this kind of buying. It has no 
sense at any time. It has no 
sense now. Has it occurred to 
all those buyers of Friday’s 
hectic upsurge, who was doing 
the selling? 

x i * 

So now the coal strike is out 
of the way. By the time you 
get this the railroads may be 
on strike. So what then? I 
don’t know the answer. All 
I know is that the market has 
not been acting too well for 
weeks. The reason doesn’t in- 
terest me. The best reason I 
ever heard is just another ex- 
cuse. And excuses never take 
the place of profits. 


From where I sit this mar- 
ket is loaded with Johnny- 


Stuart A. Prosser 
Joins Bache & Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Stuart A. 
Prosser, well known on LaSalle 
Street for the past 25 years, has 
become associated with the Chi- 
cago office of Bache & Co., 135 
South LeSalle Street, it is an- 
nounced. Mr. Prosser was for- 
merly with Fahnestock & Co. and 
during World War II served as 
major in the Army Air Corps. 
a 











Wadden Co. Incorporates 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Wadden & 
Company, 209 South La Salle 
Street is now doing business as 
a corporation. Officers are Wil- 
liam M. Wadden, Jr., President 
and Treasurer; Dayton H. Mudd, 
Vice-President; and Mary E. 
Wadden, Secretary. Mr. Wadden 
was formerly proprietor of the 
firm. 





Come-Latelys who have read 
and heard so much of infla- 
tion that they’re busy turning 
all their cash into vari-colored 
engraved paper. Most of it 
isn’t even that. It’s just a 
short form saying “We have 
this day bought for your ac- 
count and risk... .” 

3 * we 


In my last week’s column 
I devoted some space to the 
art of taking profits. I used 
the word ‘“‘Wart”’ deliberately. 
Taking profit takes a lot of 
intestinal fortitude. It means 
closing your ears to the stories 
everybody around is repeat- 
ing. It means that you have 
to forget about the mysterious 
“they” who are always put- 
ting °em up or driving ’em 
down. Because even if these 
mythical ‘they’ were doing 
all these things the chances 
of your knowing about them 
would be very slim. 

* xe * 
There is a much easier way 
to determine for yourself 
when and what to sell. The 
solution is right in the mar- 
ket. It calls for independent 
thinking; cold calculating rea- 
soning which refuses to be 
swayed by speeches from 
biased sources. It requires 
an ability to arrive at 
decisions by oneself for 
oneself. Because the man 
sitting next to you is buying, 
and maybe even making mon- 
ey, is no reason to believe that 
the road to advance is full of 
green lights. It may be for 
him. For you they may be red. 
If taxes were eliminated from 
market reasoning I would say 
that the time to sell is when 
stocks have stopped advanc- 
ing. I know this sounds naive. 
First of all taxes cannot be 
shrugged off, and secondly, 
how does one tell when stocks 
have stopped going up. 

a as * 


You can assume that an ad- 
vance has hit a real obstacle 
when new rallies cannot, or 
do not, make new highs. You 
have almost a guaranty if on 
subsequent declines new lows, 
even if only by a point or so, 
are made. Studying the aver- 
ages will give you the general 
picture. Studying your stocks 
will give you a specific pic- 
ture. Following such a plan 
is lonesome work. If the pic- 





Pacifie Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 








ture you get points down you 
can’t run to your broker, 
neighbor or market letter 
writer for assurance. If you 
want assurance better sell, 
and then ask yourself 
if you want the stock 
back again. You’ll make mis- 
takes but if you keep at it 
long enough and look on trad- 
ing as an art (it’s not a sci- 
ence—if it were anybody ap- 
plying himself diligently 
could master it) which re- 
quires nerves of steel and no 
emotional attachment, you'll 
do better than most. If you 
depend on hearsay, gossip, 
emotional outbursts and news 
columns, nothing I can say 
will help you. 


ae ae ak 


Trading has to be imper- 
sonal. One way to imperson- 
alize it is by the use of stops. 
These are not infallible but 
they serve a purpose if only 
that they call for selling at 
specified levels or when these 
levels are violated. None of 
the stocks you are holding 
broke through their stop lev- 
els up to the time of this writ- 
ing, though a few of them 
touched the figures. So they 
are repeated. I also give you 
prices at which to sell in case 
another upsurge occurs: Am- 
erican Car & Foundry, stop at 
65; take profits at 69 or bet- 
ter; buying price was 60. 
Bethlehem, stop at 101, take 
profits at 107 or better; buy 
price was 99. Electric Auto- 
Lite, stop at 71; profits at 77 
or better; bought at 71. Su- 
perheater bought at 30, step 
at 31, sell at 33 or better. 
U. S. Rubber bought at 6512, 
stop at 74; sell at 78 or better. 


* * co 
More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Cnronicie. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—Futures 
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Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Ine. 





Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 





Denault Gets New Teletype 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 





Kenja Kasai has formed Kasai 





securities business. 


Securities Co. with offices at 1|Denault & Co., Russ Building, an- 
La Avanzada, to engage in the | nounce the installation of a Bell 


System Teletypewriter, SF=272. 


Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wires to Principal Offices 
San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 

Fresno 





Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 








| N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
| GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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Securities Now in Registration 
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Alaska Explorations, Inc., Seward, Alaska 
April 26 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares (par 
10¢). Price to public 10¢ per share. No underwriter 
selected at this time. Purchase of mining equipment, 
development, etc. 


Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Hl. (5/22) 

April 25 filed 40,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- 
writers—Lehman Brothers. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—$1,500,000 to reduce com- 
pany’s outstanding $3,000,000 3% sinking fund deben- 
tures to $1,500,000 and balance added to working capital. 
For details see issue of May 2. 


® AW American Aviation Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
April 24 (letter of notification) 3,602 shares common 
(par $1). Offering—Solely and exclusively to employees 
and officers of the corporation, pursuant to resolution 
of stockholders, adopted in September, 1945. Proceeds— 
Working capital. 


® Allied Investm’t & Discount Corp., Philadelphia 


May 14 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of 5.4% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $25). Company is of- 
fering the stock beginning July 1, 1946 at $25 per share. 
Subscriptions will close Nov. 1, 1946. Proceeds will be 
used for incorporation expe*ses and as capital in oper- 
ation of business. Not underwritten. 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. (5/31) 
March 29 filed 21,550 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) Underwriters—G. H. 
Walker & Co. Offering—Common stockholders of 
record May 9 have the right to subscribe to new pre- 
ferred at rate of one share of preferred for each four 
shares of common held at $52 per share. Rights expire 
May 29. Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by un- 
derwriter. Proceeds—Proceeds, together with a term 
loan of $1,250,000 and current funds will be used to 
finance the purchase of a plant formerly belonging to 
the Defense Plant Corp. for $1,750,000, purchase of ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment and for other plant 
improvements. For details see issue of April 4. 


Amerian Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


® Arapahoe Chemicals, Inc., Boulder, Colo. 
May 7 (letter of notification) 800 shares 6% 
cumulative when earned (par $100). Price to public 
$100 per share. No underwriiing. Proceeds—To build- 
ing chemical plant, working capital, etc. 


voting, 


Arkansas-Missouri Pwr. Corp., Blytheville, Ark. 


April 23 filed 40,000 shares common stock (par $5). 
Shares are being sold for the account of five stock- 
holders. Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. and Ed- 
ward D. Jones & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Business—Public utility. 


® Aviation Maintenance Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. 
(4/25) 

May 6 filed 493,750 shares of common stock (par $4). 

Underwriters—Livingstone & Co. Offering—Price to 

public $4 per share. Proceeds—For machinery, tools, 

furniture, fixtures, etc. and for working capital. Busi- 

nmess—Sales service and storage of planes. 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


Bardwell & McAllister, Inc., Los Angeles 


May 3 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares common (par 
$1). Price to public $6 per share. Underwriter—Crut- 
tenden & Co. To increase working capital. 


Barium Steel Corp., S. E. Canton, O. 
March 30 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—By amendment. Offering—Price to pub- 
lic by amendment. Proceeds—Payments to and ad- 
vances to subsidiaries for working capital, for purchase 
of equipment, repayment of loans, development, etc. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


Belcher Oil Co., Miami, Fla. 


May 3 (ietter of notification) 6,710 shares common stock 
(par $10). The shares are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. The price to the public is $12 per share. Un- 
derwriter—Atwill & Co. will act as agent in connection 
with the offering. 


Bendix Helicopter, Inc., New York 


Feb. 13 filed 507,400 shares of common stock (par 50c). 
Shares are being sold for the accc-int of the estate of 
Vincent Bendix, deceased. Underwriters—Kobbe, Gear- 
hart & Co., Inc., For details see issue of Feb. 20. 


Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., Manila, P. I. 
March 15 filed 702,302 shares of capital stock value 
(par 1 peso, equivalent in U. S. currency to 50 cents 
per share). Underwriters—Allen & Co. The shares are 
part of a total of 852,302 shares purchased by Allen 
& Co. from five stockholders. Of the 852,302 shares, 
150,000 were sold privately at the cost price to Allen 
& Co. Purchase price to Allen was $2.10 per share. 
Offering—Price $3.50 per share. For details see issue of 
March 21. he 


Bingham Stamping Co., Toledo, Ohio (5/20) 


April 29 filed 100,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). Underwriters—Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Inc., Cleveland, and Goshia & Co., To- 
ledo. Offering—Price to public is $10 per share. Pro- 
ceeds. Financing of acquisition of a majority stock 
interest in Herbrand Corp. of Fremont, Ohio. For de- 
tails see issue of May 2. 


Brockway (Pa.) Glass Co. Inc. 


April 24 filed 10,000 shares 5% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50). Underwriting—None. Offering—Price 
to public $50 per share. Company proposes to offer 
the securities to persons living in Brockway and sur- 
rounding communities. Proceeds—Company proposes to 
use proceeds, with proceeds of loan of $1,250,000 as 
follows: new building, $525,000; new and used equip- 
ment, $575,000; leased equipment, $250,000, and working 
capital, 400,000. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. (5/23) 

May 3 filed $34,000,000 general mortgage sinking and 
improvement fund bonds due June 1, 1976, and 100,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock ($100 par). Umnder- 
writers—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only): Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., and Mellon Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; F. S. Moseley & Co., and 
Otis & Co. (stock only). Proceeds—Company plans 
to refund its entire outstanding long-term debt, to reim- 
burse ihe treasury for expenditures made for construc- 
tion purposes, and to provide funds for the completion 
of a construction program now in progress and one 
contemplated to be commenced in the immediate future 
by the sale of $34,000,000 general mortgage bonds and 
100,000 shares of preferred stock. In addition, a $1,000,- 
000 bank loan will be obtained. The company will re- 
deem $29,240,000 general mortgage sinking fund bonds, 
342% series, due Sept. 15, 1969, and $11,850,000 25-year 
4% sinking fund debentures, due Sept. 15, 1969. In 
addition, $4,000,000 will be used to provide funds for 
the construction program now in progress and contem- 
plated, each involving the installation of additional pro- 
duction, pumping, storage and distribution facilities. 


® Brooks Green Co., Boston 

May 9 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares common 
($5 par). Price to public $10 per share. Underwriter 
Parker Harrison & Co. 


© Calif. Electric Pwr. Co., Riverside, Cal. (5/29)) 
May 10 filed $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds due June 
1, 1976, and 169,636 shares common stock ($1 par). Un- 
derwriters—Names to be filed by amendment. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. (bonds); The 
First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds); 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (stock). Offering—Securities will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. Price to public by amende 
ment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be applied to the re« 
demption of $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds 312% series 
-00F aa ae on bonds $1,000,000 and balance to genera§ 
unds. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, lll. (5/20) 


May 1 filed $20,000,000 10-year 134% debentures. Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dean Witter & Co.; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., and Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.), 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds— 
Expansion of company’s plant at Peoria. For details 
see issue of May 2. 


Celotex Corp., Chicago 


April 26 filed for 100,000 shares common stock. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. Offering—Price by amendment. Proceeds—To 
provide in part for expansion program, etc. For details 
see issue of May 2. 


Central Indiana Gas Co., Munice, Ind. 


April 25 filed $3,250,000 first mortgage bonds. Bonds 
will be sold at competitive bidding with the interest 
rate being named by the successful bidder. Under- 
writers—By amendment. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.3 
Stroud & Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—Redemption of first mortgage 334% bonds; 
construction fund. For details see issue of May 2. 


Chefford Master Manufacturing Co., Inc., Faire 
field, tll. (5/27) 


May 8 filed 40,000 5% cumulative convertible preferred 
shares (par 25) and 40,000 common shares (par $2). 
Underwriter—Cruttenden and Co. Offering—Price of 
preferred is $25 per share; price of common by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—$300,000 will be used to discharge 
bank loans, $60,963 to discharge machinery purchase 
notes and approximately $909,694 for addiiional work- 
ing capital. Business—Automobile replacement parts, 
etc. 


City Investing Co., New York (6/3) 

April 19 filed $4,800,000 convertible sinking fund de- 
bentures due June 1, 1961. Underwriting—First Boston 
Corp. Offering—Company is offering to holders of 
common stock of record May 17, 1946, the right to sub- 
scribe for the debentures on the basis of $500 of deben- 
tures for each 100 shares of common stock. Rights exe 
pire June 3. Price by amendment. Unsubscribed de- 
bentures will be sold to underwriters to be offered the 
public. Procee@s—Proceeds will be added to working 
capital. For details see issue of April 25, p. 2262. 


Columbus (0O.) 
(5/21) 

April 19 filed 744,455 shares of common stock ($10 par). 
Shares are issued and are owned by Centinental Gas 
& Electric Corp. which is selling them. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.: Smith Barney & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase of 


& Southern Ohio Electric Co. 


‘ the stock will be received up to 11:30 am. (EDST) May 


21 at room 1730, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Compania Litografica De La Habana S. A. 
(Havana (Cuba) Lithographing Co.) (26/27) 
March 18 filed 19,419 shares of 6% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25) and 197,000 shares 
of common (par 10c). The 19,419 shares of preferred 
and 162,000 shares of common are being purchased by 
the underwriters from certain stockholders. The re- 
maining 35,000 shares of common are being purchased 
from the company. Underwriters—Hirsch & Co., New 
York. Offering—Price by amendment. For details see 
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® Corcoran, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 


May 13 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares preferred’ 
(par $100). Price to public $100. Underwriting—None. 
For working capital. 


Crampton Mfg. Co., Holland, Mich. (5/23) 
May 3 filed for 240,000 shares common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Baker, Simonds & Co. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Purchase of addi- 
tional machinery and equipment and to increase work- 
ing capital. Business — Commercial die-castings and 
hardware for plumbing fixtures, etc. 


® Daunt Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


May 13 (letter of notification) 9,000 shares of preferred 
stock (no par). Shares will be sold direct by the com- 
pany at $10 per share. Proceeds for purchase of ma- 
chinery and working capital. No underwriter. 


Dayton Power & Light Co. 


May 1 filed 1,530,000 shares common stock ($7 par). 
Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Probable 
bidders include Morgan Sianley & Co., and W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and Lehman 
Brothers. Offering—The shares are owned by Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corp. and (per amendment filed 
May 12) will be offered to underwriters at competitive 
emg Stock will not be offered to Columbia stock- 
olders. 


Denver Tramway Corp., Denver 


May 3 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares $2.50 (no par) 
first preferred. Price to public at the market, or ap- 
proximately $44 per share. Offering by International 
‘Trust Co., Denver. The securi.ies are to be sold either 
direct through International Trust or through Garrett- 
Bromfield & Co. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


® Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 


May 7 (letter of notification) 8,141 shares common. 
Price to public $28 per share. No underwriting. For 
working capital. 


DuMont (Allen B.) Laboratories, Inc., Passalc, 
N. J. (5/20-22) 

March 29 filed 650,000 shares of class A common stock 
{par 10 cents), of which 525,000 shares are being offered 
for sale by underwriters. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering— 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—To expand television 
broadcasting and manufacturing facilities and operation 
in the low-frequency fields. For details see issue of 
April 4. 


@® Emery Air Freight Co., New York 

May 13 (letter of notification) 55,000 units, each unit 
consisting of one share 25¢ convertible preferred s_ock 
(par $1) and one share of common stock (par 20¢). 
Underwriter—Gillen & Co., New York. Offering—To 
be offered at $5 per unit. Corporation will sell to un- 
derwriter stock purchase warrants at 5¢ per warrant, 
entitling underwriter to purchase 55,000 shares of com- 
mon s.ock at 20¢ per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital in connection with inauguration and establish- 
ment of business. Business—Company organized in 
Delaware April 22, 1946, proposes to engage in pick-up 
and delivery of air freight at various points throughout 
the United States. i 


Eureka Williams Corp., Detroit 


April 17 filed 17,000 shares common stock (par $5). 
Shares being sold by officers and employees or their 
relatives. Offering—Shares may be sold from time to 
time upon the New York Stock Exchange or the Detroit 
Stock Exchange by the owners of such shares. For de- 
tails see issue of April 18. 


@® Faircraft Corp., Dansville, N. Y. 


May 8 (letter of notification) 1,575 shares 7% partici- 
pating preferred, non-cumulative (par $10) and 725 
shares of common (7% dividends, non-cumulative) 
par $1. Price to public $10 per unit. No underwriting. 


@ First Thought Mine Corp., Orient, Wash. 
May 8 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares, par 10 
cents. Price to public 20 cents per share. Underwriters— 
E. J. Gibson & Co. Preston & Raef and Ben Redfield. 





May 16, 1946 
Fleetwood-Airflow, Inc. ~__-_-_________- Common 
Monroe Gasket & Mfg. Co Capital Stock 


May 17, 1946 
McGraw. (F. H.) & Co Preferred and Common 


' May 18, 1946 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co._._Preferred 


May 20, 1946 
Bingham Stamping Co : 
Caterpillar Tractor Co Debentures 
Havana Lithographing Co Preferred 
DuMont (Allen B.) Laboratories, Inc.._Class A Com. 
Harrison Wholesale Co 
Heyden Chemical Co 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp 
L’Aiglon Apparel Inc 
New York Stocks Inc..........._--- Special Stock 
Piper Aircraft Corp Preferred 
Public Flyers, Inc Common 


May 21, 1946 


Columbus & So. O. El. Co. (11:30 a.m. EDST)_Com. 
Neiman-Marcus Co Preferred 
Thomas Steel Co Preferred and Common 


May 22, 1946 


Preferred 


Aldens, Inc 
General Finance Corp 
Hoffman Radio Corp 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co.— 

(12 Noon EDST) Bonds and Preferred 
eS aeesS one Se Common 
Trailmobile Co Preferred 


Preferred 
Debs., Pfd. and Com. 
Common 


Crampton Mfg. 
Hanson-Van Winkie-Manning Co.__Debs. and Com. 





New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 





May 25, 1946 
Aviation Maintenance Corp 
Flying Freight Inc 


May 27, 1946 
Chefford Master Mfg. Co.__Preferred and Common 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale Preferred 
Miles Shoes, Inc Preferred and Common 
Miller-Woh] Co 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co— 

(11:30 a.m. (EDST) Debentures 
Sg eee SIA EER Common 
National Bellas Hess Inc 
Paulsboro Mfg. Co 
York County Gas Co 


May 28, 1946 


Pittston Co Debentures 
Soeetel, IC. ...ccacswennesondaeneeneres Common 


May 29, 1946 


California Electric Power Co.._._Bonds and Common 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp 


May 31, 1946 
American Screw Co 


June 1, 1946 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
Houston Oil Field Material Co. Inc 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc 
United Grocete Co cic kesh cane e Debentures 
U. S. Airline, Inc Common 


June 3, 1946 


City Investing Cen neat nen amen Debentures 
Franklin Simon & Co., Inc._Preferred and Common 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd Capital Steck 
United Investors Corp Trust Fund Certificates 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp Preferred 








@ Fleetwood-Airfiow, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
(5/16) 


May 9 (let-.er of notification) 91,767 shares of common 
stock, of which 75,267 are being sold on behalf of the 
company and 16,500 shares on behalf of selling stock- 
holders. Underwriters—Amos Treat & Co.; McAlister, 
Smith & Pate, Inc.; Irving T. Rice & Co., and Weil & 
Arnold. Offering—To be sold to public at $3 per share. 
Proceeds—General corporate purposes. Business—Man- 
ufacture and sale of Fleetwood refrigerated display 
cases, dispensing and cooking equipment. 


Fiying Freight Inc., New York (5/25) 

May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to 
public $3.50 per share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
for the purchase of six land planes, ten flying boats, re- 
conditioning of flying boats and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Company was incorporated on March 9, 1946, to 
operate as a charter air carrier. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 


April 29 filed 40,000 shares of common stock ($1 par), 
issuable upon exercise of options to purchase common 
stock. The options to purchase common stock entitle 
the holders to purchase between Sept. 5, 1946 and Sept. 
4, 1950, shares of common stock at $19.50 per share. 
The options were granted on Sept. 5, 1945. Proceeds— 
In the event that all op.ions are exercised, corporation 
will realize $780,000, which it intends to use for in- 
creasing inventory, acquiring and equipping additional 
supermarkets, warehouses, etc. Business—Food stores. 


@ Franklin Simon & Co., Inc., N. YY. (6/3) 


May 14 filed 50,060 shares of cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred (par $50) and 70,000 shares of common (par $1). Of 
the total covered, the 50,000 shares of preferred and 60,000 
shares of common will be offered to the public, and 
10,000 shares of common will be offered at $20 per share 
to certain officers and employees. Underwriter—W. E. 
Hutton & Co. Offering—Prices to public by amendment. 


Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of the preferred and com- 
mon s.ock together with part of working capital will 
be applied to the redemption of 21,339 outstanding 
shares (excluding treasury shares) of the com- 
pany’s 7% cumulative preferred. The preferred will be 
redeemed at $115 per share and accrued dividends. Atlas 
Corp., parent and controlling stockholder of Franklin 
Simon, owned as of April 15, 1946, 15,030 shares of the 
7% cumulative preferred s.ock. Business—Operates 
specialty store. 


General Finance Corp., Chicago, Hl. (5/22) 


May 3 filed $1,250,000 15-year 4% subordinated deben- 
tures, Series B, and 60,000 shares 4% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, Series C (par $50) and 180,000 
shares of common (par $1) reserved for conversion of 
preferred. Underwriters — Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. Offering—Price to public by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—To retire outstanding 6% cumula ive preferred 
stock, Series B, $761,000; remainder approximately $3,- 
294,000 will be added to general working funds. For 
details see issue of May 9. 


@ General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, QO. (6/1) 


May 13 filed 25,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and 25,000 shares convertible second pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Stockholders will meet on 
May 29 to authorize 30,000 shares of new preferred s.ock 
a portion of which is included in the registration state- 
ment. Dividends rates on preferred stock offerings by 
amendment. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Ball, Burge & Kraus. Offer- 
ing—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds 
will be added to the corporation’s general funds and 
will be available for the reduction of bank loans, which 
amounted at March 31, 1946 to about $9,000,000, the 
reimbursement of the company for expenditures made 
in the acquisition of interests in related business and 
for addi.ional working capital. Business—Tires and 
tubes for automobiles and buses, etc. 
(Continued on page 2694) 
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(Continued from page 2693) 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


on Feb. 21 filed 81,249 common shares ($1 par, Cana- 
dian). Shares are being offered to residents of United 
States and Canada by Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd. These 
shares are part of a recent offering of an aggregate of 
525,000 shares offered by the company in Canada to its 
own shareholders at $5 (Canadian) per share. Under- 
writers—Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., 25 King Street, 
West Toronto, is named underwriter. It is wholly owned 
and controlled by its parent company, Ventures, Ltd. 
Offering—Price is $5.10 (Canadian) per share, or the 
United States equivalent. For details see issue of 
Feb. 28. 


Gold City Porcupine Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Jan. 4 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Canadian currency. Underwriters—No underwriters 
named. Offering—Company is offering common stock 
to public at 50 cents U. S. currency per share. If com- 
pany accepts offers from dealers to purchase the stock, 
company will sell to such dealers, if any, at 32.5 cents 
U. S. currency per share for resale at 50 cents U. S. 
currency per share. 


Goodall Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


May 6 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Proceeds will be used to par- 
tially replace cash used to call 7% preferred stock at 
$100 per share ($161,700 cash used). No underwriters. 
Company will accept subscriptions on basis of two shares 
of 5% preferred for each three shares of 7% formerly 
held. Price par and dividend. 


@® Great Circle Airways, Inc., New Orleans 


May 9 (letter of notification) 55,000 shares capital stock 
(par $1). Price to public $5. Underwriters—Kohl- 
meyer, Newburger & Co.; D’Antoni & Co., and T. J. 
Feibleman & Co. For equipment and working capital. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Allen & Co. have withdrawn as under- 
writers. Offering—Price to the public by amendment. 
Stock is being offered initially to present shareholders 
at a price to be filed by amendment. Holders of ap- 
proximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive their 
preemptive rights. Postponed indefinitely. For details 
see issue of Jan. 24. 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J. 
(5/23) 


April 24 filed 1,250,000 442% sinking fund debentures 
and 105,000 shares of common stock ($3.50 par). Of 
the common stock 39,400 shares are being sold by the 
corporation and 65,600 shares by certain stockholders. 
Underwriters—Maxwell, Marshall & Co. Offering— 
Debentures are being offered at 100 and the common 
stock at $10.65 per share. Proceeds—Approximately 
$600,000 will be used to retire first preferred stock at 
$40 per share, $600,000 for payment of bank indebtedness 
and $143,500 for the purchase of additional land and 
buildings. For details see issue of May 2. 


Harrison Wholesale Co., Chicago, Ill. (5/20) 


April 30 filed 85,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by two stockholders, Albert L. 
Arenberg, President, 73,000 shares, and Louis Sisskind, 
Vice-President and Secretary, 12,600 shares. Under- 
— & Co. Offering—Price to public 
8.625. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Fev 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 


Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
vwe'ters—To be named by amendment. Offering—Price 
to. public by amendment. Stop order hearing continued 
by the SEC to May 13. For details see issue of March 7. 


Heyden Chemical Co., New York (5/20) 


Mev 1 filed 90,000 shares cumulative preferred stock, 
series A. Underwriters—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. Offer- 
ing—Price to public by amendment. Preceeds—$4,983,- 
000 will be applied to redemption of 38,000 shares of 
4% cumulative preferred series A and 10,000 shares of 
4% cumulative preferred series B and $2,500,000 to pre- 
pay a promissory note. For details see issue of May 2. 


Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles (5/22-23) 
March 30 filed 120,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Offering—Price to pub- 
lic $6 per share. Proceeds—$97,125 to redeem preferred 
stock and approximately $400,000 to retire short-term 


bark borrowings; balance for working capital. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


° “oo (Texas )Oil Field Material Co., Inc. 
May 13 filed 100,000 shares of common (par $1). Under- 
writers—Dallas Rupe & Co.; Dittmar & Co.; Dewar, Rob- 
ertson & Pancoast; Fridley & Hess; Creston H. Funk; 
Milton R. Underwood & Co.; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
Inc.; Pitman & Co., Inc.; Gordon Meeks & Co.; Dallas 
Union Trust Co.; Moroney, Beissner & Co., and Rotan, 
Mosle & Moreland. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to augment the 
working capital of the company. The additional working 
capital is presently intended to be utilized primarily to 
retire bank indebtedness. Business—Oil well supply and 
service business. 


Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


April 26 filed 226,973 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—W. E. Hutton & Co. Offering-—Stock 


will be offered for subscription to common stockholders 
at the rate of one share for each seven shares of common 
held. Price by amendment. Purpose—To augment 
working capital. For details see issue of May 2. 


® Hydraulic Products Co., Chicago 


May 9 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares 7% cum- 
ulative preferred (par $1) and 30,000 shares common ($1 
par). Price to public of unit consisting of 4 preferrea 
and one common, $10. No underwriting. For acquisi- 
tions, working capital, etc. 


® WHy-Pure Laboratories, Inc., Cincinnati 


May 7 (letter of notification) 3,333 shares of common. 
Offering being made by Elsa S. Joseph. Price to the 
public $30 per share. The principal underwriter is 
National Guild of Hy-Pure Druggists, a national as- 
sociation of druggist8, which is acquiring the securities 
on behalf of various members of its organizaiion. 


Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp., Salem, Mass. 
(5/20) 

March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Working 
capital for expanding operations and to retire present 
bank borrowing. Company intends to advance to Air 
King Products Co., Inc., a subsidiary recently acquired, 
$500,000 to equip new plants and for working capital. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


@® Industrial Machine Products, Inc., Pontiac, 
Mich. 


May 7 (letter of notification) 110,000 shares common 
(par $1). Underwriter—Carr & Co. Price to public $1 
per share. For working capital. 


International Paper Co., New York 


April 26 filed 400,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock and an indeterminate number of common shares 
(par $15). Dividend rate on new preferred will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriting—The securities are to be 
offered for exchange and no underwriting discourits or 
commissions are to be paid in connection with the of- 
fering. Offering—Company proposes to offer holders of 
its cumulative convertible 5% preferred stock (par 
$100) the right to exchange 400,000 of such shares for 
new preferred and common on the basis of one share 
of new preferred and an indicated fractional share of 
common for each share of 5% preferred. For details 
see issue of May 2. 


@ Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co., Inc., New Orleans 


May 6 (letter of noiification) 500 shares common, par 
$1. To be sold for benefit of L. L. Lassalle at prevailing 
market price at ordinary broker’s commission. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. (5/22) 
April 24 filed $34,000,000 first mortgage bonds and 
145,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
Interest and dividend rates by amendment. Under- 
writers—By amendment. Probable underwriters will 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. (bonds only); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (stock only); First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (stock only). Offering—Prices to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem and retire all of 
the presently outstanding bonds, notes and preferred 
stock. Bids Invited—Separate bids for the purchase of 
the bonds and preferred stock will be received by the 
company at Room 2601, 61 Broadway, New York, up to 
12 noon (EDST), May 22. Successful bidders must spec- 
ify coupon and dividend rates, respectively. 


Knott Corp., New York 


May 3 (letter of notification) not less than 8,571 and 
not more than 9,090 shares of capital stock, par $1. 
Underwriter—Reynolds & Co. The price to the public 
shall be determined by Reynolds & Co. in connection 
with a formula. For working capital. 


@ Langley Aircraft Corp., New York 


May 10 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price to public, $2 per share. With each 
share of stock sold there will be issued and delivered 
a stock option warrant to purchase one addiiional share 
of stock at $4 per share at any time up to March 1, 1951, 
Company proposes to sell the securities to personal 
friends and acquaintances of officers and directors. Pro- 
ceeds for corporate purposes. 


Lattner Industries, Inc., Detroit 


May 1 (letter of noiification) 100,000 shares common 
(par $1). Price to public $1 per share. Underwriter 
—Chapin & Co. For operating capital-expansion pur- 
poses. 


L’Aigion Apparel, Inc., Philadelphia (5/20) 
March 11, 130,000 shares of common stock, par $1. Of 
the total 80,000 shares are being purchased by the under- 
writer from the company and 50,000 shares from two 
stockholders. Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price 
to public $6.50 per share. Preceeds—Purchase of new 
machinery and equipment; new plant, etc. For details 
see issue of April 18. 


Liebert & Obert, Philadelphia, Pa. (5/22) 
May 3 filed 120,000 shares common stock (par $1). Of to- 
tal company is selling 40,000 shares and stockholders 
80,000 shares. Underwriters—Newburger & Hano and 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public 
$6.50 per share. Proceeds—Net proceeds together with 
treasury funds will be used to purchase brewery plant 


and equipment now operated under lease for $325,000. 
For details see issue of May 9. 


McGraw (F. H.) & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
(5/17-20) 
March 25 filed 36,000 shares of $1.50 preferred stock (no 
par) and 100,000 shares of common (par 10 cents). Un- 
derwriters—Granbery, Marache & Lord and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. Offering—Prices to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of March 28. 


Marshall Adrain Co., Denver, Col. 
April 29 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares preferred 
stock (par $10). Price to public $10 per share. Under- 
writer—Robert James Botkin. To assist in expense of 
publication. 


@ Mary Foster-Humboldt, Inc., Boulder, Colo. 


May 9 (letter of notification) treasury stock in a total 
amount of $15,000. Price to public, 10¢ per share. No 
underwriting. 


Merchants Distilling Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
April 23 filed 136,254 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Offering—Shares are 
being offered by the corporation to the holders of its 
common stock for subscription prior to 3 p.m. June 4, 
1946, at $16 per share, pro rata, at the rate of one share 
for each five shares of common held. Proceeds— 
$1,500,000 of proceeds to reduce loans payable to banks, 
balance to working capital, to finance work in progress. 


Michaels Brothers, Brooklyn (5/23-24) 


April 30 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1); 
also 60,000 additional shares of which 50,000 are re- 
served for issuance upon exercise of warrants, and 10,000 
shares for issuance upon exercise of options granted 
to George Markelson and Irving Isaacs. Underwriters— 
Burr & Co., and Reynolds & Co. Offering—Price to 
public by amendment. Proceeds—To replace working 
capital exended to redeem class A and B first preferred 
stock; balance will be used to increase merchandise 
inventories, finance instalment sales, etc. For details see 
issue of May 2. 


@ Middle States Petroleum Corp., New York 
May 10 (letier of notification) 75,800 shares of class B, 
(v.t.c.) stock (no par). Shares to be sold shall not 
aggregate $300,000 in amount. Stock will be offered 
at market on the New York Curb Exchange through 
brokers selected by the management. Proceeds will be 
used to retire debit and increase working capital. 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 
(5/27) 


May 8 filed 10,500 shares of series D non-cumulative 
4% preferred stock (par $100). Underwriters—No un- 
derwriters. Offering—Price to public will range from 
$100 per unit in January, February and March, 1946, 
to $103 per units in October, November and December, 
1946. Proceeds—To pay off first mortgage loans and 
for operating capital. For details see issue of May 9. 


Miles Shoes Inc., New York (5/27-28) 


April 29 filed 23,444 shares of cumulative preferred (par 
$100) and 56,267 shares of common stock (par $1). The 
shares are to be sold by five stockholders following a 
recapitalization of the company in May. Underwriters 
—Weriheim & Co., and Lehman Brothers. Offering— ., 
Price to public will be filed by amendment. : 


Miller-Wohl Co., Inc., New York (5/27-28) 


April 29 filed 40,000 shares 442% cumulative convertible 
preferred (par $50) and 50,000 shares common stock 
(par 50¢). The common stock is outstanding and is 
being sold by four stockholders. Underwriters—Allen 
& Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Construct and equip additional stores; working 
capital. For details see issue of May 2. 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis (5/18) 

April 17 filed 85,700 shares of 3.20% cumulative con- 
vertible preference stock, Series A (par $100) and 114,- 
267 shares of common stock reserved for conversion of 
Series A preference stock. Underwriters—Union Se-: 
curities Corp. Offering—New preference stock is being 
offered io the holders of outstanding preferred stocks 
in an exchange offer which expires May 18. Unsub- 
scribed shares Will be sold to underwriters who will 
offer them to the public at $108 per share. Purpose—To 
refinance preferred stock. For details see issue of April, 
18. 


@ Mohawk Foundries, Inc., Garfield Heights, O. 
May 7 (letter of notification) 1,750 shares cumulative 
preferred (par $100) and 1,750 shares common (no par). | 
Price to public $100 for preferred and $10 for common, 
No underwriting. For improvement of building, pur- 
chase of new machinery and working capital. 


@ Monroe Gasket & Manufacturing Co., Rochester, 
N. ¥Y. (5/16) 

May 9 (letter of notification) 72,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Underwriter—R. H. Johnson & Co., 
New York. Offering—To be offered to public at $4 
per share. Proceeds—Purchase and equipping of build- 
ing, working capital, etc. Business—Mechanical pack- 
ing and gaskets for industrial use, manufacture of alum- 
inum products, such as radio cabine-:s, etc. 


Moore Corporation, Joliet, Il. 
May 6 (letter of notification) $250,000 first mortgage 
43,% sinking fund bonds. Price to public 100% of 
principal amount. Underwriters—Illinois Securities Co. 
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Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co., N. Y. (5/27) 


filed $35,000,000 40-year debentures and 
96,099 shares of common stock ($100 par). Underwriters 
—Bonds will be offered at competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Morgan, Stanley & Co., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. Offering of common stock not un- 
derwritten. Offering—The 96,099 shares of common 
Stock will be offered for subscription at par to holders 
of record May 27, 1946, of the 480,497 shares of com- 
mon, in the ratio of one share for each five shares then 
held. Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of debentures will 
be used to retire $30,000,000 344% debentures called 
for redemption June 1, 1946, at 105, and to reduce the 
amount of advances from American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., parent. Company intends to use proceeds 
from sale of the stock to pay advances from parent. 
Bids Invited—Bids for purchase of the bonds will be 


received up to May 27 (11:30 am. EDST) at office of 
company, 195 Broadway, New York City. The interest 
rate to be specified in the bids. For de ails see issue 
of May 2. 


Mutual Loan Co., Portland, Ohio 
April 25 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares 5% cumula- 
tive series preferred ($100 par). Offering—Price to 
public $100 per share. Stock is being sold by officers 
of company, but s.ock not sold by them is to be offered 
by Wm. P. Harper & Sons & Co., Seattle, as agent. 


Namm’s inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. (5/27-31) 


May 3 filed 100,000 shares common stock (par $1). The 
statement also covers 45,000 shares of common issuable 
upon the exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Al- 


, Styne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend- 


. ment. 


- sphares of common held. 


' 


Proceeds—Proceeds will be added to general 
corporate funds and used, as conditions permit, for 
purchase of additional inventory, etc. For details see 
issue of May 9. 


eee ar renee Hess, Inc., N. Kansas City, Mo. 
April 22 filed 397.644 shares common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering to holders of common stock the new 
stock for subscription at rate of one share for each five 
Price by amendment. Pro- 
eceeds—Will be added to working capital. For details 
see issue of April 25, p. 2264. 


Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas, Texas (5/21) 
April 29 filed 25,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. Of- 
fering—Price to public by amendment. Preceeds— 
Retirement of $396,800 first morigage 4% serial bonds 
at 103; redemption of the 6,198 shares of 5% cumulative 


. preferred stock at $105 per share plus dividends; work- 
- ing capital. 


~ amendment. 


Nekcosa-Edwards 
Wis. 
May 3 (letter of notification) 3,144 shares common stock 
(par $25) being offered by John E. Alexander. Price 
to public $27 per share. Underwriters — Loewi & Co. 
and Schoellkopf, Hut.on & Pomeroy, Inc. 


New York Stocks, Inc., New York 


Paper Co., Port Edwards, 


(5/20) 


- May |} filed 1,500,000 shares of special stock. Offering— 
- At market. 


Proceeds—For investment. 


Ohio Public Service Co., Cleveland, O. 
March 30 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976; $5,500,000 serial notes and 156,300 shares of cum- 
ulative preferred stock (par $100). Interest rate on the 
bonds and notes and dividend rate on the preferred 
stock by amendment. Underwriters—To be filed by 
Probable bidders include Mellon Securities 


- Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); the First 


~ adelphia. 


Boston Corp. Offering—Prices to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—Redemption and payment of bonds, notes and 
preferred stock. For details see issue of April 4. 

@® Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago 

May 10 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares common (par 


$10). Price to public, $38 per share. No underwriting. 

@ Pan American Mining & Developing Co., Salt 
Lake City 

May 9 (letter of. notification) 62,000 shares commno 


(25¢ par). Price to public, $1 per share. Underwriter 
—Kay Luke Stoker. 


Paulsboro (N. J.) Manufacturing Co. (5/27) 
March 29 filed 9,886 shares 6% cumulative preferred 
(par $100); 31,000 common stock purchase warrants and 
31,000 shares of common, issuable upon the exercise of 
the warrants. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd, Phil- 
Offering—1,886 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred are offered in exchange (one new share for 10 


_ old shares) for shares of 4% preference stock ($10 par), 


together with all dividends accrued thereon. Exchange 


‘ offer is conditioned on purchase of remaining 8,000 


shares of 6% cumulative preferred and of the 31,000 
common stock purchase warrants by underwriter. Pro- 
ceeds—Purchase or construction of a plant and nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., N. Y. 


- April 25 filed 80,000 shares capital stock (par $7). Un- 





derwriters—None named. Offering—The 80,000 shares 
are reserved for issue upon the exercise of warrants 
which were issued to holders of common stock of Gen- 
eral Cement Corp. in connection with a merger of that 
corporation into Pennsylvania-Dixie effective Dec. 21, 


1945. The warrants are exercisable on and after June 
1, 1946, and on and before May 31, 1949, at $20 per 
share. For details see issue of May 2. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
March 21 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976, and 101,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series C, par $100. Securities will be sold at competitive 
bidding, and interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—By amendment. Proba- 
ble bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds 
only); Smith, Barney & Co. (preferred only); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and Lehman Brothers (jointly). Offering 
—Prices to public by amendment. For details see issue 
of March 28. 


Piper Aircraft Corp., 
(5/20-24) 


May 26 filed 150,000 shares 442% convertible preferred 
stock (par $10). Underwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds— 
Working capital. For details see issue of May 2. 


@ The Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. (5/28) 


May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 542% cumulative 
income debentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Proceeds with other funds of com- 
pany will be applied to payment of promissory notes 
aggregating $8,000,000. Business—Subsidiaries engaged 
in production of bituminous, and in distribution of 
bituminous and anthracite coal, etc. 


Lock Haven, Pa. 


Plastics Materials Corp., Laconia, N. H. 


May 3 (ietter of notification) 99,900 shares common, par 
$1. Price to public $3 per share. Underwriter—J. F. Reil- 
ly & Co., Inc. To purchase a wood flour mill, inven- 
tories, etc. 


e ot 17 8% & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, Conn. 
(6/1) 


May 13 filed 82,316 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Business—Manufacture of cotton and 
rayon fabrics, etc. 


Public Flyers, Inc., New York (5/20-24) 
April 4 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Bond & Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price 
to public $3 per share. Proceeds—Payment of notes, 
purchase of flight equipment, additional hangar facili- 
ties, improvement of airport property and other related 
uses. For details see issue of April 11. 


Radford (J. M.) 
(5/23) 


April 29 filed 15,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
(par $50). Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—To 
finance in part acquisition of the stock of the predecessor 
company. Business—Wholesale grocery company. 


Rockridge Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


March 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Company has granted 
an exclusive option dated Feb. 20, 1946, to Morgan U. 
Kemerer of Toronto to purchase 500,000 treasury shares 
at 30 cents per share and 500,000 treasury shares at 40 cents 
per share, payable in Canadian exchange. Mr. Kemerer 
has assigned to Mark Daniels, 371 Bay Street, Toronto, 
in consideration of $1, the former’s right and option to 
purchase 300,000 of the 500,000 shares optioned to Mr. 
Kemerer at 30 cents per share. Mr. Daniels plans to 
market the shares optioned to him through the medium 
of a registered broker or brokers in the United States. 
Offering—Price to public is 40 cents per share, U. S. 
funds. Proceeds—Proceeds will be applied to develop- 
ment work, etc. For details see issue of April 4. 


Grocery Co., Abilene, Texas 


@® Ross Industries Corp., Highland Park, N. J. 


May 9 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), of which 11,000 are on behalf of the 
company and 9,000 in behalf of two stockholders. Un- 
derwriter—Granbery, Marache & Lord, New York. Of- 
fering—Company is offering 11,000 shares to stockhold- 
ers at $11 per share. Unsubscribed shares and 9,000 on 
behalf of selling stockholders will be purchased by the 
underwriters and offered to the public at $11 per share. 
Proceeds—Company will apply proceeds to retirement 
of $250,500 5% income debentures. 


Salt Dome Oil Corp., Houston, Texas 

March 28 filed certificates of interest for 800,000 certifi- 
cates in overriding royalty in oil, gas and surplus. Under- 
writers—Cohu & Torrey, New York, and Yarnall & Co., 
Philadelphia. Offering—Company is offering the cer- 
tificates of interest to stockholders on basis of one share 
interest represented thereby for each share of common 
stock held at 58 cents per share. Proceeds—Exploring 
and developing. For details see issue of April 4. 


Schwarz Engineering Co., San Francisco 
April 17 (letter of notification) 150,400 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) to be offered present stockholders at par. 
A total of 110,000 rights to buy same class of stock being 
sold by certain stockholders. Price per share of new 
stock arising from four rights is $1. Underwriters of 
rights: J. Barth & Co., and Shuman, Agnew & Co., Inc. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. 
March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders of 
common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 








preferred stock are given right to subscribe to new 
common shares at rate of one share of common for 
each two shares of any such stock held. Price by amend~ 
ment. Proceeds—Purchase of additional machinery and 
equipment for modernization of present facilities, etc. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


®@ Spiegel, Inc., Chicago (5/28) 

May 9 filed 117,000 shares of common stock (par $2) 
and options to purchase 111,800 shares of common, Un- 
derwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Of the shares 
covered, 101,500 are issuable or have been issued under 
options. In addition the company expects to grant op- 
tions to purchase 15,500 shares of common stock to cere 
tain of i.s employees. Business—Mail order. 


@ State Finance Co., Youngstown, O. 

May 8 (letter of notification) 2,250 $5 cumulative pre- 
ferred (no par) at $100, and 7,000 shares common (no 
par) at $1 per share. No underwriting. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ont., Can. 
(6/3-7) 
March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general 
zorporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio (5/21-24) 


May 2 filed 16,428 shares of 444% preferred stock (par 
$100) and 246,420 shares of common (par $1). The 
shares are issued and are owned by C. G. Thomas, a 
former President and Chairman of the Board, who owns 
beneficially approximately 72.8% of the outstanding 
common and 82% of the outstanding preferred. Under- 
writers—McDonald & Co., Cleveland, O. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Business—Various steel 
products. 


Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (5/22-24) 


May 1 filed 60,000 shares of 444% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred (par $50). Underwriter—W. E. Hutton 
& Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Redemption of $2.25 cumulative preferred stock; 
acquisition of additional facilities, reduction of bank 
loans, etc. 


Tucson (Ariz.) Gas, Electric Light & Power Co, 
March 29 filed 147,000 shares common stock (no par). 
Stock constitutes all of the outstanding common stock of 
Tucson and is owned by Federal Light and Traction Co. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders in- 
ciude Harriman Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp.. 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). Offering—Federal will 
offer the stock for sale at competitive bidding and price 
to public will be filed by amendment. 


Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Feb. 4 filed 42,000 shares capital stock (no par). Under- 
writers—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. Offering 
—Company will offer the 42,000 shares for a period of 
two weeks after the effective date of registration for 
sale to stockholders at $15.50 per share. For details 
see issue of Feb. 7. 


@ United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., N. Y. (5/29)! 
May 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 30c). 
Underwriters—Allen & Co. Offering—Initial public of- 
fering price will be determined by a formula. Proceeds 
—Proceeds will be used to reimburse company in ap- 
proximate amount of $845,000 spent in acquisition of the 
Dade Pharmacies and Dade Cut-Rate Liquor Store, for 
redemption of shares of prior preferred stock which are 
not exchanged for convertible preferred stock under the 
terms of an exchange to follow authorization of 50,000 
shares of convertibble preferred stock by the stockhold- 
ers on June 24, for the acquisition of additional stores, 
and increase in working capital. Business—-Sale of cigars, 
cigarettes, etc., and merchandise, drugs, liquor, ete. 


@ United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., N. Y. (6/3)] 
May 14 filed 50,000 shares of convertible preferred stock. 
Cumulative dividend, $3.50 per annum (par $100). Under- 
writers—Allen & Co. Offering—Holders of outstand- 
ing prior preferred stock will be given privilege of 
exchanging such shares for shares of new convertible 
preferred stock at rate of four shares of prior preferred 
for one share of convertible preferred with a cash 
adjustment. All shares of convertible preferred not 
issued under the exchange offer will be sold to under- 
writers and offered to public at $100 per share. Com- 
pany proposes to redeem all unexchanged prior pre< 
ferred stock. The issue of new preferred and redemp< 
tion of old preferred is part of a financing program 
which includes public offerings of 400,000 shares of com= 
mon stock. Purpose—To refund old preferred stock, 


United Grocers Co., Brooklyn (6/1) 

April 25 (letter of notification) $300,000 5% debentures 
dated June 1, 1946; due June 1, 1956. Offering—To be 
offered by company to stockholders and customers; also 
exchanged for $75,000 6% bonds to be redeemed July 
1, 1946. Price, par. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
as follows: payment of bonds, $75,000; construction of 
new building, $150,000; mechanizing warehouse equip- 
ment, $25,000; working capital, $50,000. 


@ United Investors Corp., Denton, Texas (6/3) 
May 14 filed $1,000,000 invesiment trust fund certificates, 
in units of $10 and up, in multiples of $10. Offering— 
At market. Proceeds—For investment. Business—A 
management investment company. 

(Continued on page 2696) a 
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U. S. Airlines, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. (6/1) 
April 22 filed 900,0U0 snares common stock (par $1) 
and 300,000 stock purchase warrants, of which 150,000 
have been issued to Harry R. Playford, President, and 
150,000 will be issued to underwriters. Underwriters— 
R. H. Johnson & Co. Oftering—Price to public $3.25 
per share. Proceeds—To pay principal and interest on 
bank loan, to finance purchase of additional aircraft, 
equipment, etc., and for working capital. 


Valley View Mines, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
April 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares common 
stock. Price to public 62%¢ per share. Underwriter— 
Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 
June 24 filed 220,000 shares of capital stock (par $1— 


Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cents 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945. 


Western Kentucky Gas Co., Owensboro 


May 6 (letter of notification) 11,320 shares 4.80% cumu- 
lative preferred. Price to public $26.50. Underwriter— 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son. 


® Wiggins (E. W.) Airways, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
May 10 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares common (par 
$50). Price to public, $50 per share. No underwriting. 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., Ont. 


Feb. 13 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Of- 


fering—Price to public 30 cents per share, United Stateg 
funds. For details see issue of Feb. 21. 


. York (Pa.) County Gas Co. (5/27) 
May 8 iiled $1,700,000 first mor.gage bonds, due 1976, 
Will be sold at competitive bidding. Interest rate by, 
amendment. Offering—Price by amendment. Proceedg 
—Refunding. For details see issue of May 9. 


us 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. ' 
Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1); 
also registered 40,000 shares of common for issuance upon 
exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noe} 
& Co. Offering—Price to public $8.25 per share. Of 
40,000 warrants to purchase common stock at $8.25 per 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issue to stocke 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold to 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Offering 
postponed indefinitely. For details see issue of Feb. 7. 





Prospective Security Offerings 





Air Services, Inc., New York 
April 1 company was reported planning sale of 150,000 
shares of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co., 
New York, as underwriter. Price about $2 per share. 
Company’s headquarters will be located within eight 
miles of New York City. Principal business will be 
student training and charter service. 


American Bemberg Corp., New York 


June 25 stockholders will vote on proposal that present 
7% preferred stock be exchanged for new 4%%% issue. 
Alternative plan wouid be the refunding of the issue 
through sale of other securities. 


American Bosch Corp. 


April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 535,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


American Broadcasting Co., New York 


April 25, E. J. Noble, Chairman, announced company 
is planning to offer a substantial amount of authorized 
but unissued common stock to the public and to owners 
of radio stations affiliated with the network, through 
an underwriting group headed by Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc. Offer is dependent on approval of FCC, 


_ American Gas & Power Co. 


April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modiiied plan approved by SEC, reserves 
right to make publie offering of not in excess of 874,078 
shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Artioom Corp., Philadelphia 
July 16 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock by 300,000 shares, the new stock to be offered 
stockholders at $10 per share. Proceeds for expansion 


and working capital. Probable underwriters, Lehman 
Brothers. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 
May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan. it was said, is to place the company 
in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakdale, Calif. 
April 19 stockholders voted to split common stock 
2 for 1 and create new preferred isue of 300,000 (par 
$10) of which 150,000 shares would be issued and sold 
to finance purchase of constituent company, improve- 
ments, etc. Blyth & Co., Inc., probable underwriters. 
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@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 


April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago 


May 1 company stated early registration of 59,862 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $100) 
expected. The new issue, to be voted on by stock- 
holders June 1, will be offered in exchange for $4.25 
preferred. Glore, Forgan & Co. will be underwriters. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 


(The) Budd Co., Philadelphia 


June 11 stockholders of Edward G. Budd Co., and Budd 
Manufacturing will vote on merging, the surviving com- 
pany to be The Budd Co. Additional capital would be 
provided through sale of 537,000 shares of common stock 
to be initially offered to stockholders on a one for five 
basis. New company would also sell $30,000,000 of de- 
bentures to retire existing indebtedness. Probable 
underwriters are Blyth & Co., Inc., and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhodes & Co. 


Central & Southwest Utilities Co., Wilmington 
Third amended plan filed with SEC in March provides 
that company be merged with American Public Service 
Co. into corporation known as Central & South West 
Corp. Sufficient number of shares of new company 
would be sold at competitive bidding to provide funds, 
not otherwise supplied, to retire outstanding preferred 
stocks of Central and American. Possible bidders: Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. 
(Joint); Smith Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
(Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc., Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and First Boston Corp. (Joint). 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds. 1994, 
now is expected to be delayed until all litigation on 
the reorganization is completed. Earlier plans were for 
the retirement of the bonds July 1. Three investment 
banking groups were set up to enter competition for 
any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Mellon Se- 
curities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 
April 12 it was stated that in final step in recapitaliza- 
tion program, corporation is expected to sell approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 debentures to pay off balance of 
senior securities and provide funds for property ex- 
pansion. Probable bidders include: Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
March 18 stockholders granted management’s request to 
mortgage system’s properties said to be forerunner to 
refund $304,240,000 callable debentures. Contemplated 
new bonds, to be sold at competitive bidding, would 
initially, it is said, involve $100,000,000. Morgan Stanley 
& Co. probable underwriters. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
March 14 filed with Michigan P. U. Commission appli- 
cation to sell at competitive bidding 876,568 common 
shares, after capital adjustment. Proceeds for extensions. 
Probable bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers; Harriman, Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curites Corp. (jointly). 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 34s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. S, 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 274% first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


® General Cable Corp., New York 

June 10 stockholders will vote on recapitalization plan 
which will provide a new issue of $15,000,000 4% first 
preferred stock (par $100) and $7,500,000 4% cumulative 
convertible second preferred stock (par $50) and the 
reclassifying of the class A stock with arrears of $4 per 
share into common stock at rate of 4 common shares for 
each class A share. Plan provides for refunding the 
outstanding $15,000,000° 7% preferred with dividend 
arrears of $52.50 per share by making holders a volun< 
tary exchange offer of one share of 4% preferred, one 
share of 4% second preferred and $12.50 in cash, plus 
dividends accrued from May 1 to exchange date, for 
each 7% preferred share. Exchange offer will be undere 
written by Blyth & Co., Inc. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 

April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in« 
curring debt for capital purposes without specitic stock= 
holders’ approval. _Stockholders also approved amend-< 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares, 
Probable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 


Graef & Schmidt, Inc., New York 

The Alien Property Custodian invites bids for the pur- 
chase, as a whole, of 100 shares of common stock (no 
par) constituting all the issued and outstanding com- 
mon stock. Company presenily is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of a line of scissors and shears. All bids 
must be presented at the Office of Alien Property Cus 
todian, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., on or before 
12 noon (EDST), June 7, 1946. 


@® Green’s Ready Built Home, Inc., Rockford, Hl. 


May 15 it was reported that early registration of 350,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) was expected. Com- 
pany, it is stated, will also sell 150,000 warrants to un- 
derwriters at 10¢ per warrant. Price of stock to public 
is expected to be $3.50 per share. Underwriters, it is 
understood, will be R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, 
and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. 


@® Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 


May 13 company, subsidiary of Engineers Public Service 
Co. proposed a $27,300.000 refunding program to SEC 
to effect interest savings. Company proposes to sell at 
competitive bidding $27,000,000 new bonds with interest 
raie to be fixed by successful bidder and to borrow 
$2,000,000 on its 134% promissory note from Irving 
Trust Co. Proceeds would be used to redeem $27,300,000 
first mortgage and refunding bonds, series D, 342% 
due May 1, 1969. Probable bidders include Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., Blyth & Co., Harriman, Ripley & Co, 


Huyler’s, New York City 

May 5 reported that stockholders’ meeting will be cone 
vened shortly for purpose of increasing authorized com< 
mon from 600,000 to 700,000 shares; to authorize the 
sale of the 100,000 shares plus 41,530 now unissued (to- 
tal 141,530) at not less than $10 per share. Proceeds 
would be used to redeem loan, preferred stock and for 
working capital. 


Ilincis Central RR. 
May 3 it was announced that in connection with pro- 
posed bond refunding plan company proposes to sell 
$35,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds Series B. 
Proceeds would be used to retire outstanding refunding 
mortgage bonds to be called for payment Nov. 1 at 10714. 
Probable bidders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 
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Ilinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 

April 11 company filed plan with SEC to simplify capi- 
tal structure. Plan contemplates the conversion of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50) into common stock 
On basis of two common shares for one preferred. Com- 
pany states underwriting is available for this conver- 
sion program and will cover a 30-day commitment to 
purchase enough additional common to redeem any pre- 
ferred not tendered for conversion. Company proposes 
fissuance of 200,000 shares of new preferred (par $50) 
and such additional common shares to provide cash to 
pay dividend arrears certificates ($11,596,680). Prob- 
able bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. ; 
April 24 it was reported that company probably will 
replace its $32,000,000 first 3%s due May 1, 1970, with 
mew lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Water Co. 

May 6 company filed a petition with the Indiana State 
P. S. Commission asking permission to sell $14,725,000 
bonds bearing 234% interest and due in 1976 at not less 
than 101144. Proceeds will be used to redeem $14,425,- 
000 of 312% bonds callable at 104 and due in 1966. Prob- 
able underwriters include Morgan Stanley & Co., and 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


® Insuranshares Certificates, Inc. 

May 2 company announced that 101,700 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) would be offered for subscription to 
stockholders of record May 27 at $5 per share. Rights 
expire June 17 3:00 p.m. Offering is contingent on regis- 
tration statement (yet to be filed) becoming effective. 


| International Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

May 20 stockholders will vote on approving sale of 145,- 

#34 unissued common shares. It is proposed to give 

#tockholders rights to purchase additional shares on 

‘basis of one new share for each five common shares held. 

White, Weld & Co. will be underwriters. 


@® towa Public Service Co. 


May 14 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
sell at competitive bidding $13,750,000 of new first mort- 
age bonds and 42,500 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. The company would also issue $1,750,000 bank 
motes and give present common stockholders the right 
‘to purchase 137,333 shares of additional common stock 
(par $15) on the basis of one share for each three shares 
theld, at a price to be determined later. The company 
plans to refinance bonds, debentures and first and second 
preferreds outstanding in an aggregate amount of $20,- 
283,946. The securities to be retired include first mort- 
gage bonds, 334%, $13,753,000; 5% debentures, $1,442,000; 
first preferred, $3,841,146, and second preferred, $1,- 
‘247,000. Frobable bidders for the new securities in- 
‘clude Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); First Boston 
‘Corp.; W. C. Langley & Co. (stock); A. C. Allyn & Co., 
«and Blyth & Co. 


Kurman Electronic Corp. 


Company, manufacturer of various electrical relays and 
‘clocks, is reported planning the sale of 90,000 shares of 
‘common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co. An addi- 
‘tional 7,500 shares would be sold for account of N. S. 
4Kurman, President. Price $3 per share. 


‘® Lowenstein (M.) & Sons, Inc., New York 


‘May 14 it was reported that due to expansion and 
vacquisition of grey mills company, has need of additional 
capital. If additional stock is required, Eastman, Dillon 
@ Co. are expected to head the underwriting syndicate. 


Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio 

June 9 stockholders will vote on authorizing refunding of 
$8,000,000 privately-held first mortgage 343% bonds due 
1960 and refinancing the outstanding 30,755 (no par) $6 
cumulative preferred stock Series A and 49,079 (no par) 
$5.50 cumulative preferred stock. The refinancing would 
be accomplished through the sale of new bonds and 
preferred stock carrying lower dividend rate. The pro- 
yposed financing would also provide for $7,000,000 new 
«apital for expansion purposes. Probable underwriters 
anclude Drexel & Co., and Lehman Brothers. 


_, Michigan Gas & Electric Co., Three Rivers, 
Ie" Mich. 

‘April 1 filed with SEC application to sell (a) $3,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1976, (b) 14,000 pre- 
ferred shares (par $100) and (c) $400,000 common stock 
(par $10). All issues would be sold through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, and Ira Haupt & Co. 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 


May 3 it was reported that Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., through the purchase of $17,000,000 in common 
stock, would acquire full control of the Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co. Sale of the stock to Michigan 
Consolidated would be a part of the initial financing 
of the new company, which proposes to build a $71,- 
000,000 pipe line to bring natural gas from Texas to 
Midwest States. Michigan-Wisconsin’s proposal also 
contemplates issuance of $6,000,000 in 2% 5-year serial 
notes and of $34,000,000 in 344% 20-year first mortgage 
bonds to complete the “initial financing.” The plan has 
yet to be presented to the SEC. Probable bidders of the 





bonds include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
and Mellon Securities Corp. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


May 6 it was reported company is considering refund- 
ing its $3,000,000 442% bonds due 1967 and the refunding 
or retiring of the $2,000,000 outstanding 7% preferred 
stock. Refunding step would strengthen company’s capi- 
tal structure as a forerunner to distribution of its stock 
by the American Light & Traction Co., parent, to enable 
latter to meet Utility Holding Company Act require- 
ments. Probable bidders include Otis & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Missouri Power & Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 
May 3 company, a subsidiary of North American Light 
& Power Co., requested the SEC for authority for a 
proposed refinancing program. Missouri proposes to re- 
deem and retire all of its 50,000 shares of $6 preferred 
stock and to issue and sell for cash 40,000 shares of new 
($100 par) preferred stock; reclassify and convert its 
75,000 shares of existing common stock (no par) into 
165,000 shares of new common ($20 par) and retire all 
and refund part of its outstanding debt by redeeming 
its $9,000,000 aggregate principal amount of first mort- 
gage bonds, 334% series due 1966, and issuing and selling 
$7,500,000 new first-mortgage bonds, due 1976 at com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc. (bonds only); The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


Sewell L. Avery, Chairman, following the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting, indicated that rights may shortly be 
offered to shareholders to raise funds to finance an ex- 
panded volume of business. Probable underwriters if 
stock is offered include Glore, Forgan & Co., and Shields 
& Co. 


@® National Gypsum Co. 


May 15 it was reported that early registration of 275,000 
shares of common stock is expected. Probable underwrit- 
ers include W. E. Hutton & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. 


New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 27 filed amended recapitalization plan with SEC 
providing for sale at competitive bidding of (a) $22,- 
500,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, plus 
(b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 
stock only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co.- 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


New York Dock Co., N. Y. 


April 24 reported negotiations will be resumed within 
month for refunding of $10,000,000 first mortgage 4s, 
due 1951. New issue will probably run 25 years. Prob- 
able underwriters, Hayden, Stone & Co., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


April 17 reported that company has under consideration 

the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 

of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 

oe Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
Oo. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
414% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Ohio Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 

March 21 filed with Ohio P. U. Commission application 
to sell through competitive bidding 204,153 shares of 
common stock. Proceeds for expansion, etc. Hearing on 
application before SEC will be held June 5. Probable 
bidders include First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.-Shields & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 
Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 


March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
issue (a) $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds series of 1976, 
and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative preferred 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. Both 
issues are to be sold through competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Mellon Securities Corp., Smith, 


Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


er oh 


Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp., York, Pa. 


May 7 corporation applied to the SEC for permission to 
sell all of the common stock of the Petersburg & Hope- 
well Gas Co. (a subsidiary) consisting of 55,000 shares 
(par $10) to Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., of Lynchburg, 
Va., for $600,000, plus closing adjustments. 


Pere Marquette Ry. 


April 24, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
company’s $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%gs will be un- 
dertaken following consumma.ion of merger of ‘road 
with Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Probable underwriters 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and Blyth & Co., Ine. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Electric Power Co. 
April 19 company filed with SEC a plan to simplify 
capital structure which embraces among others the pro- 
posed sale through competitive bidding of $30,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1975; $12,000,000 of serial noves 
to be sold to banks, insurance companies and institutions; 
issue of 242,000 common shares in exchange for demand 
notes of Philadelphia Electric Co., parent, and sell 
120,000 common shares to Philadelphia Electric Co, 
Probable bidders will include Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.; Drexel & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Shields 
° Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley 

Co. 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia 

May 17 stockholders will vote on increasing capital 
stock from 2,000,000 shares of common to a total of 
3,370,057 shares, consisting of 250,000 preferred shares 
(par $100), 2,500,000 common shares (par $3) and 620,057 
class B stock (par $3). Purpose is to secure permanent 
capital as may be required for future expansion. Smith, 
Barney & Co. probable underwriter if sale of securities 
takes place. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., New York 


May 4 L. Boyd Hatch, Executive Vice-President of Atlas 
Corp., stated that company may shortly dispose of all or 
part of its holding of R-K-O common stock; which 
amounted to 1,329,020 shares (43%) Dec. 31, 1945, with 
a total market value as of that date of $21,762,702. Sale 
may be made by June 30 or some time in the fall. Prob- 
a underwriters if stock is sold, Dillon, Read & Co. 
ne, 


@® Reynolds International Pen Co., Chicago 


An early offering of 200,000 shares of common stock at 
about $10 per share is expected, with Allen & Co. as 
principal underwriters. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 

April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Seaboard Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 


April 30 John Stapf, President, announced that proposals 
and plans for the refinancing of corporation and affiliated 
interests will be received until June 1, 1946, by the com- 
pany. Operations consist mainly of owning and managing 
22 water utilities located in several states. Interested 
firms are invited to communicate with the general office, 
N. Sixth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Seaboard Fruit Co., Inc., New York 

It is understood that company will file a letter of no- 
tification in the near future covering an issue of con-= 
vertible Class A stock and common stock to be offered 
in units of one share of each, the aggregate to be in the 
neighborhood of $295.000. It is expected that Hill, 
Thompson & Co., will be underwriters. Company, which 
is in business for about nine years, is engaged in the 
exporting of fruit, meats, vegetables, etc., to Latin Amer= 
ican countries. 


Socony Vacuum Qii Co., Inc. , 
May 7 reported company contemplating refunding its 
$50,000,000 outstanding 3%, sinking fund debentures due 
July 1, 1964, and possibly a part of the $50,000,000 serial 
notes now held by banks. It is believed new issue would 
carry a coupon rate of 2%s-215% and would mature in 
25 years. Probable underwriter, Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Scuthern Co., New York 


The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effee- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, ta 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. 


@® Southern Electric System, Inc. 


May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement of 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 
Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to United 
Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com- 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Publie 
Service Inc. 
(Continued on page 2698) _ 
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Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
May 15 hearing will be held before SEC on application 
of Standard Power & Light Corp. for authority to sell 
from time to time all or any part of 1,600,000 common 
shares of S. G. & E., now owned by it, such sales to be 
either private sales for investment or to be made in the 
open or counter market. 


Sunray Oil Corp. 
May 1 proposed merger of Sunray and Transwestern 
Oil Co. announced, subject to stockholders’ approval. 
Public distribution of securities of Sunray is proposed 
with Eastman, Dillon & Co. principal underwriters. 


Sutzerland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
May 6 it was reported company had under consideration 
Some new financing. Probable underwriter, Harris, Hall 
& Co. (inc.). 


Textron, Inc. 
April 30 it was sta‘ed that a plan was under way to 
finance a new company to acquire the assets of Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., 95% of the common stock of which 
is owned by Textron. Probable underwriter, Blair & Co. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 3%s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


@ Union Pacific RR. 

May 9 it was reported officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash dr will be refunded. If 
company decides to refund through new issue probable 
bidders will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


United Drug, Inc. 
May 4 it was stated that public offering of between 
00,000 and 1,000,000 shares of additional capital stock 
now being negotiated with underwriters. The actual 
size of the offering will depend on progress of financ- 


ing discussions and prevailing business conditions. 
Stockholders voted May 14 to. reduce the par value of 
the capital stock from $5 io $2.50 a share, and to in- 
crease the authorized capital stock from 1,400,560 shares 
to 5,000,000 shares. Stockholders also approved a two- 
for-one split of the present capital stock. A proposal 
to change the name of the company to United-Rexall 
Drug, Inc., was also voted. Probable underwriter, Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


United Printers & Publishers Inc., Joliet, Ill. 


April 10 stockholders voted to increase authorized 
common stock (par $1) from 400,000 shares to 1,000,000 
shares. Company contemplates sale of 165,656 addi- 
tional shares, proceeds of which will be used to redeem 
at $35 a share outstanding 100,000 $2 preference stock. 
Probable underwriter A. C. Allyn & Co. 


@ United States Lines Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


June 4 stockholders will vote on creating a new issue of 
41%2% cumulative preferred stock junior to the present 
7% preferred stock. It is proposed to offer the new 
preferred in exchange for the 7% preferred stock share 
for share. Unexchanged 7% preferred will be called for 
redemption. It is not the present intention to issue any 
new preferred except in exchange for the 7% preferred. 


United States Radiator Corp., Detroit 
April 24 annual meeting adjourned to May 15 when new 
plan of recapitalization and refinancing should be ready 
for submission to stockholders. Previous plan rejected 


by stockholders March 1 last. Probable underwriters, 
White, Weld & Co. 


Vacuum Concrete Inc., New York 


May 3 reported stockholders approved increase in 
authorized capital from 310,000 shares (par $1) to 350,000 
shares (par $1). Additional stock will be used to obtain 
working capital and for purchase of assets of Vacuum 
Concrete Corp., parent, which it is planned to liquidate. 
Probable underwriier, Hanson & Hanson. 


Wabash Railway 
May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 
lower coupon issue. Possible bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Western Pacific RR. 

April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. 1, 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
RFC. Interest rate to be specified in bids. Probable 
bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Shields & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 


® Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, O. 

May 29 stockholders will vote on authorizing an issue of 
250,000 shares of preferred stock, of which 155,000 shares 
carrying dividends not to exceed $4.50 per share and 
convertible into common stock would be issued immedi- 
ately. Authorized commen would be increased to 4,100,- 
000 from 2,850,000 of which 310,000 additional shares 
would be issued. Common stockholders would be given 
right to subscribe for one new preferred share for each 
16 common shares held and one common share for each 
eight shares held. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are expected to 
underwrite the preferred issue. Willys-Real Estate 
Realization Corp., together with Empire Securities, Inc., 
and Willys-Overland Branches, Inc., are expected to pur- 
chase any common shares not subscribed for by common 
stockholders. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
April 23 under dissolution plan of North West Utilities 
Co. filed with SEC, Middle West Corp. (parent), pro- 
poses to invite bids for sale of not more than 32,000 
shares of common stock of Wisconsin, as would not be 
distributed to stockholders of Middle West. Probable 
bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
White, Weld & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co., and The Wis- 
consin Co, 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light & Power Co. 


Jan. 21 company and parent Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. applied to New York P. S. Commission 
for authority to issue $9,000,000 30-year debs., int. rate 
not to exceed 254%, to be guaranteed by parent. Issue 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co., Ine.;: Shields & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (Joint); W. C. Langley & 
Co.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder. 
Peabody & Co. (jointly). 





The Farmer and National Debt 


(Continued from first page) 


prediction of the Department of ers suffered in the crash of 192 . : . 
Agriculture that cash receipts this | You remember well the effect that | € clock is not likely to be a 


United States Savings Bonds. The 
|farmer who has three or fcur| 
| times as much in his checking ac- 
| count as he used to have or who 
g.| has a big roll of currency behind 


curity for the 
best™’aid to 
anyone can have is a safety de- 
posit box full 
Savings Bonds. 


Gentlemen, 


The 
that 


individual. 
social security 


Longines-Wittnauer 
‘Stock Offered by 


of United tates 


most of your 


boom and “bust” had on your 
bank and community. 

Financial income from farm 
marketings in Mississippi in 1944 


year from farm marketings will 
fall only half a billion dollars 
short of the record of $20,700,00@,- 
000 of 1945—and what do you 
have? _,.,, |amounted to $369,000,000. In 1945, 

Many of you deal mostly with! que to bad weather and labor 
farmers. I do not need to tell you | conditions at harvest time, income 
what we have in this situation.| dropped to approximately $300,- 





We have something like the power | 990 000. 


locked up in uranium 235—it can 
be a power for good or it can blow 
the farmer all the way back to 
1920. 

The outcome depends largely 
upon what farmers do in this crit- 
ical year 1946. What they do with 
their savings and their current in- 
come will affect their welfare 
and yours for at least a generation 
to come. And what they do de- 
pends to a large degree upon the 
advice they get from their bank- 
ers. 

I come before you as a kind of 
Prophet Daniel from Washington 
to point out the handwriting on 
the wall. 


Farm Land Prices 


Today, average farm land 
rices in he United States are 
1% above the 1935-39 levels. 
That’s inflationary pressure very 
near the point where the boiler 
might “bust.” 
eckoning 1912-14 averages as 
100, farm real estate prices in 
Mississippi reached 155 in 1919, 
right after World War I, and 
climbed to 218 in the peak of 
1920. Prices dropped to 73 during 
the depression low point of 1933. 
At the outbreak of World War II 
in 1939, this figure stood at 106. 
It had risen to 172 in November, 
1945, after World War II, and had 
reached 196 as of March, 1946. It 
had only 23 points to rise to top 
the folly of 1920. In other words, 
in the six and one-half year pe- 


However, the prospects 
for 1946 indicate that income from 
marketings will again approach 
the 1944 level. This will mean 
that the farmers of your State 
will get an estimated $60,000,000 
more in 1946 than they did in 
1945. 


A Hazardous Business 


During this year of 1946, many 
farmers will be solicited to in- 
vest their wartime earnings in 
speculative enterprises, most of 
which will have little or no merit 
or chance of survival. Farming 
itself is a highly speculative and 
hazardous business at best. Farm- 
ers will be infinitely better off 
if they balance the necessary 
risks of their own business with 
financial reserves invested in the 
soundest possible security— 
United States Savings Bonds. 
There is nothing that will be bet- 
ter for your community in the 
long run than to get farmers to 
hold the Savings Bonds they now 
own and to make substantial ad- 
ditions to them. 


To help you reach those with 
excess cash, we have planned the 
first extensive peacetime pub- 
licity promotion for United States 
Savings Bonds, starting on June 6, 
second anniversary of D-Day in 
France, and ending on July 4, In- 





dependence Day. This program 
will dramatize the self-interest | 
theme as never before. In addi- | 
tion, we are planning another | 





campaign which will come after | 


riod from _ Sevtember, 1939,| harvest time in the fall. 


through March 1946. form real 
estate in Mississippi has increased | A Reserve for Farmers 
90% in price wiin a 24% merease | It is not only good for your 
in the past four months alone. 1) community, but I believe it is to 
need not tell you that continua-| the self-interest of bankers to get 
tion of the presert trend can end | more of the farmers’ present cash 
only in a d-saster such as farm- holdings and current receipts into! 


customer for bank credit any time 
'soon. If he dissipates what he 
|has saved in unwise investments 


he may turn to some other source | 
On | 


|'when he again needs credit. 
ithe other hand, if he has sub- 
stantial holdings in Savings Bonds 
| he will likely come to your bank 
| when he needs money. 


' 


loan in a reasonable time, you can 
| talk the possibility of his bor- 
|rowing ... instead of redeem- 


| ing Savings Bonds. When the loan | crop record—a 


|is paid the farmer will still have 
| his financial reserve in Bonds and 
will continue to be a sound credit 
| risk for the bank, not to speak of 
how much happier the farmer 
| will be. 


| A recent survey made by the) 
| Department of Agriculture indi-| 
of the farmers of | 
the nation prefer to buy Savings | 


cates that 62% 


| Bonds through their bankers. 
| That’s why you gentlemen can 
| play such an important part in our 
present program. 

We have seen that 1946 farm in- 
come could easily equal the all- 
time high of 1945. It is also true 
that the national income for 1946 
will approach the all-time high. 
This, plus the vast accumulation 
of liquid assets in the hands of 
individuals — about $181,000,000,- 
000 last month—makes it impera- | 
tive that we siphon the overflow | 


of this purchasing power into| 


savings accounts, insurance and| yards of Okinawa. They did what | 


United States Savings Bonds in| 
order to hold the lid down 
against pressure on prices. 


Savings Bonds Best Securitv Aid 

We urge the bankers of Missis- 
sippi and the nation to help us si- 
phon excess funds into Savings 
Bonds. This will serve three very 
important ends—(1) ease the pres- 
sure on prices by reducing the 





amount of money available for | 
| scarce goods, (2) maintain wide- | 


spread ownership of government | 
securities, and ... at the same| 
time, give the Treasury additional | 
funds for the retirement of ma- | 
turing bonds held by commercial | 
banks, (3) provide personal se-'! 


| all 


| friends, neighbors, and customers 


are interested in personal finan- 
cial security more than anything 
else on this earth. You don’t have 


positors toward this goal. Cash in 


i | the bank or in the pocket tends 
\ If his an- | 
ticipated income would cover the | 


to slip away into non-productive 
channels, thereby weakening your 
community. There are 
plenty of slickers on hand to see 
to this and 1946 may set another 
bumper crop of 
suckers—if we don’t watch out. 

I cannot stress too strongly that 
thrift promotion by the 
Treasury Department will be in 


your country but as a solemn duty 


| of the American farmer, I repeat, 


_depends largely upon the wisdom | 
_of his banker. This is not a situa- | 


| tion that can be met sitting down 
—you’ve got to go out and battle 
| with it. 

Two years ago, our brothers and 


| the 


always | 


'land and other companies. 


Paul H. Davis Group 


Paul H. Davis & Co. head a 
banking group which today is 
making public offering of 125,000 


to be told that you serve your | Shares ($1 par) common stock of 


| own interests by helping your de- 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch 
Co., Ine., priced at $15 per share. 
The company distributes in this 
country some of the world’s fore- 
most watches, the movements of 
which are made by the interna- 
tionally-known Longines and 
Wittnauer companies in Switzer- 
Others 
in the banking group include A. 


| C. Allyn and Company, Inc. and 


Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. 
The stock being offered today 


'the future. as it has been in the| 'ePresents a portion of the hold- 


past, beneficial to the banks in the | 
end. Therefore, we can solicit your | 


aid not only as an obligation. to | 


ings of a large stockholder and no 
proceeds from its sale will accrue 
to the company. The company, 
however, has registered 100,000 


_shares of its authorized but un- 
| to your depositors and in the in-| 
terest of your own bank. The fate | 


issued common stock so that any 
of this stock issued in converting 
| its preferred stock will not have 
| to be registered again with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, 

Net earnings for the year ended 
| March 31, 1945, after all charges 
|}and provision for taxes, were 
| $195,506 as against $206,963 in 
| 1944 and $170,140 in 1943. Net 


sons were dying in the bloody | for the nine months ended De- 
hedgerows of Normandy, on the | cember al, 1945 were $417,369. 


beach at Iwo Jima, in the grave- 


no human force was supposed to 
be able to do; they smashed 
through Hitler’s West Wall and 
were in Berlin in a year, in Tokyo 
a few weeks later. 

If we tackle the problems of 


the present with one-tenth the | 


determination and will it took to 


Capitalization will consist of 50,- 
000 shares of $1.20 cumulative 


convertible preferred stock, with- 
out par value, and 500,000 shares 
of comon, $1 par of which 400,000 
shares will be outstanding. 


Roy Rife With Bache & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO —Roy E. 





| Rife has become associated with 
we can even keep the American! Bache & Co., Dixie Terminal 
| Building. Mr. Rife was formerly 


farmer from going down that 
lonesome road again—the road to| general manager for the Cincin- 
‘nati Board of Trade and prior 


ruin. And on the welfare of the | : 
farmer, God bless him, depends | thereto for many years was with 
the welfare-of us all. | Thomson & McKinnon. 


win that double war, gentlemen, 
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Carey Defends 


Restriction 
On Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 2652) 


added, “their position briefly and 
in essence was that such control 
is no longer necessary as condi- 
tions have changed and the indi- 
vidual bank boards are competent 
to decide, and should decide, what 
can be paid safely to depositors in 
the form of interest or dividends 
on time or savings deposits.’ Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“The proponents of Senate 68 
among other things, called atten- 
tion to the following factors: 


“The major portion of deposit- 
ors’ funds is invested in U. S&S. 
Government bonds and opportu- 
nities for profitable investment in 
this field have decreased during 
the current year. and show no 
signs of improvement in the im- 
mediate future as a result of the 
U. S. Government’s financial pol- 
icy emphasizing low interest rates. 
In this connection, some United 
States Government bond issues 
have dropped over 3 points dur- 
ing the past month and a further 
substantial drop in bond values 
would seriously affect bank cap- 
ital accounts. 

“Mortgage money is overabun- 
dant and has forced down mort- 
gage rates of interest. Further- 
more, mortgage loans are being 
made on highly inflated real estate 
values with an attendant increase 
in the credit risk. Reserves should 
be set up against possible losses 
in mortgage portfolios as we have 
no assurance that we won’t have 
a recurrence of periods of eco- 
nomic stress within the next few 
years. 

“Expenses—particularly in pay- 
rolls—have substantially increased 
during the current year and prob- 
ably will continue to increase. 

“The capital accounts in bank- 
ing institutions generally are still 
thin in proportion to deposits and 


should be further strengthened. | 


As the result of the sad exper.ence 
of banks in the nineteen thirties, 
all of us, the public, bankers and 
bank supervisory agencies, learned 
a hard and costly lesson. It was 
this: A bank cannot pay out to 
depositors most of what it earns 
and at the same time protect the 
deposits of such customers by 
building up capital or surplus 
buffers to take the shocks of fu- 
ture disturbances, the kind or 
extent of which no one can fore- 
tell. It was tried in the nineteen 
twenties when banks paid interest 
rates as high as 442% on savings 
accounts, as well as low rates on 
demand accounts, lured on by 
stimulated conditions following a 
world war, a surprisingly similar 
picture to that we find today. 
When the crash came, we woke 
up sadder, wiser, but much poorer, 
with many of our banking insti- 
tutions mere shells of what they 
once were, ready to tumble over, 
as too many did, at the first un- 
favorable economic wind. 

“If we learned anything during 
those troublesome days, it was 
that institutions which loan money 
on rising real estate values at 4 to 
51%2%, when prime securities like 
Government bonds pay less than 
half that, it is that such banking 
institutions should retain a rea- 
sonable part of such interest re- 
ceipts as a protection of the pub- 
lic’s deposits against economic 
disturbances, postwar or other- 
wise. The control of interest rates 
has been helpful in building up 
such protection of the public’s de- 
posits. 


The Proposed Bank Revision Bill 


“In conclusion, it might be per- 
tinent to observe that the whole 
question and philosophy of the 
wisdom of reposing such power in 
the Commissioner will be resolved 
definitely and permanently when 
the bank revision bill comes be- 
fore the 1947 Legislature and, 
therefore, S-68 merely fills in the 





gap which otherwise would ensue, 
until the revision is passed on 
next year. 

“looking forward to the time of 
decision, therefore, may we sug- 
gest that you carefully consider 
this matter from all angles and 
make your conclusions known so 
that the committees of your re- 
spective banking associations, 
your Banking Commissioner and 
your legislators may have the 
benefit of your views and so be 
able to reach a decision in the 
best interests of both the banks 
and the people of this state. 

“The second and last subject 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 














(Special to Tue FPINANciaL CHRonicte) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Paul S. Vait- 
ses, Jr. has joined the staff of 
W. H. Bell & Co., 49 Federal Street. 





(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—James S. L. 
Kidd is with Carver & Co., Inc., 
75 Federal Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.— Russell C. 
Bramble has become associated 
wi.h Ira Haupt & Co., 10 Post Of- 
fice Square. In the past he was 








| with W. F. Rutter & Co. 


which I would like to call to your | 
attention is the proposed revision | Rinaldi is now with Lerner & Co. 


of the banking code and a pro- 
gram to insure its adoption next 
year. 


“During the past year, a tremen- | 


dous amount of time and effort 
was spent on the revision and the 
commercial bank and trust com- 
pany section was submitted to the 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.— Joseph M. 


Square. 


10 Post Office 





(Special to THe PINanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—Dunean F. 


'Heslin and William E. Lambert 


|}are connected with F. L. Putnam 
& Co., Inc., 77 Franklin Street. 


Legislature in the closing weeks of | 


their sessions but, unfortunately, 
too late for adoption into law. 
Your committee, our Banking Ad- 
visory Board, the Bureau of 


Banking and the several attorneys | 


attached to these groups tried to 
crowd three years’ work into one, 
and very nearly succeeded in ac- 
complishing the task. However, 
it’s an ‘ilk wind that blows no 
good’ and we will now have an 
opportunity to further refine the 
suggested revision and also add 
the savings banks section on 


which considerable work has al- | 


ready been done. 


“I won’t discuss the details of | 


the changes at this time as most 
of you have read the revision and 


know the substantial nature of the | 


improvements and streamlining of 


the proposed code. If any of you! 


folks haven’t read the revision 
you should be thoroughly ground- 
ed in it so that you can help sell it 


to the public and to your legis- | 


iators. 

“In order to properly publicize 
the proposed revision, I have sug- 
gested to your association that it 
be printed in final form and a 


‘the staff of Buckley 


pamphlet be prepared showing | 
the changes and advantages of the | 
new code as compared with the 


old. Your public relations men and 
advertising experts should have a 
hand in _the preparation of this 
pamphlet in order to dramatize it 
to the best effect. Copies of the 
code should be sent to every bank, 
every legislator, the newspapers 
and other interested publications. 
This should be done well in ad- 
vance of the next session of the 


Legislature. On the first day the | 


Legislature meets, I would suggest 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
FORT WAYNE, IND.—Robert 
|M. Howe is with Slayton & Ce., 
| Inc. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

| GLENDALE, CALIF.—Wallace 
|T. Hunter has become associated 
with Robert L. Winters & Co., Inc. 








(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — James 
D. Barr has joined the staff of 
| Slayton & Co., Inc., Circle Tower. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LANTRY, SO. DAK.—Paul F. 
McLellan is with Herrick, Waddell 
—& Co., Ine. of New York City 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Agnes 
B. Potocar is now affiliated with 
| Blyth & Co., Inc., 215 West Sixth 
| Street. 








(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Bert- 
ram S. Urbach has been added to 


Brothers, 
530 West Sixth Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ken- 
neth E. Smith is with Marker & 
Co., 210 West Seventh Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Willis 
T. Jordan and Thomas V. Waitt 
have become associa.ed with J. A. 
Hogle & Co., 507 West Sixth 
| Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Leo 


that your association sponsor the| F, Flewer is now affiliated with 
bill and have it placed in the| Oscar F. Kraft & Co., 530 West 


hands of the proper legislative 
committee. 

“Furthermore, I believe 
would be helpful if you had a 
small committee explain the bill 
thereafter so it will receive fa- 
vorable consideration. If we, in 
the Department, can be helpful, 
just call on us and we'll gladly do 
everything we can for you. 

“And don’t forget the Governor 
and the Attorney General. They 
also have to be informed -as to 
what the bill is all about and be 
certain of its advantages in help- 
ing you better serve the public.” 


Cleveland Bond Club 
To Hold Spring Party 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — The 
Bond Club of Cleveland will hold 
its annual spring party at the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club on 
June 21. Since dinner accommo- 











dations will be adequate only for 
the membership, the usual guest 
privilege will be omitted. 


it | 


| Sixth Street. 


He was previously 
with Slayton & Co. and G. Bra- 
shears & Co. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Ceeil 
C. Russell has been added to the 
staff of Revel Miller & Co., 650 
South Spring Sireet. 





(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ber- 
nard Brown is with Paul D. Speer 
& Co., 610 South Broadway. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ken- 
neth R. Cutler is connected with 
William R. Staats Co., 640 South 
Spring Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Frank 
A. Thomas has become associated 
with Dean Witter & Co., 634 South 
Spring S.-reet. 





(Special to THe FrNaNctat CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Lawrence 








H. Hoerres has rejoined Bache & 








Co., 229 East Wisconsin Avenue, 
after serving in the armed forces. 





(Special to Tue FINaNciAL CHRONICLE) 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Wm. 
E. Belknap 2nd has joined the 
staff of Gregg, Storer & Co., Mer- 
chants Bank Building. 





(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—John C. 
Mueller has become connected 
with Mason Brothers, Central 
Bank Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, ME.—Sumner W. 
P. Leighton has become associated 


with W. E. Hutton & Co., 188 Mid- 
dle Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Paul OO. 
Latham has joined George I. Grif- 
fin, Insurance Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
P. R. Palmer is with Bacon & Co., 
256 Montgomery Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Eleanor T. Gatti is now connected 
with Barbour, Smith & Co., Los 
Angeles investment firm. Miss 
Gatti was formerly with Franklin 
Wulff & Co., Inc. 





(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Ordo W. Irwin is with North 


American Securities Co., Russ 
Building. 


Britishers Betting 
On Amercan Loan 


dent during the mc maa —_ 


even when the outlook appeared 
to be most unpromising. The rea- 
son for the difference is that re- 
fusal of the loan would no longer 
be considered to be such a disas- 
ter as it was considered two 
months ago. 

Even though the rejection of the 
McFarland amendment strength- 
ened hopes in British official cir- 
cles, they are aware that it is still 
a long way to ratification in the 
House. For this reason, the steps 
to be taken in case of refusal re- 
main under active consideration. 
The immediate measures may be 
summed up as follows:— 

(1}-Fhe Government would no- 
tify the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank 














for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment that the United Kingdom 
wishes to withdraw from both or- 
ganizations. 
(2) The Government would no- | 
tify the United States Government 
that the undertaking given in the 
agreement of December 6, to sup- 
port American commercial poli- 
cies at the coming international 
trade talks, is no longer valid, even 
though the less precise undertak- 
ing given in Article 7 of the Lend- 
Lease Pact remains in force. 


(3) Restrictions would be im- 
posed on transfers to the United 
States arising from current trade 
transactions. In particular, remit- 
tances to Hollywood would be 
blocked as they were in 1940. 


(4) The import of goods for 
which payment has to be made in 
dollars would be drastically cur- | 
tailed. 





(5) The existing bilateral trade | 


pacts would be reinforced, and 


new pacts would be sought to be | 


concluded. Countries which have 
export surpluses on their trade 
with the United Kingdom would 
be informed that such surpluses 


could only be maintained if pay- | 


ment is accepted in “sterling area 
balances,” that is, sterling bal- 
ances that can be spent in any 
sterling area country. 


(6) The existing Imperial Pref-' 





erence system would be sought to 
be reinforced. 

(7) The raising of private cred- 
its for financing imports, pur- 
chases abroad against payment in 
blocked sterling balances, and 
barter transactions would be en- 
couraged. 

All these and other measures 
are contrary to declared American 
policies. Nevertheless, the British 
Government would do its utmost 
to apply them in a way that would 
cause the least possible irritation 
in Washington. Official circles in 
London hope that, if the break- 
down of the December agreement 
is due not to any British action 
but to non-ratification by Con- 
gress, the Washington Adminis- 
tration would view with under- 
standing the defense measures 
necessitated by that breakdown. 
Had Britain rejected the terms of- 
fered by the United States Gov- 
ernment, there might have been 
some justification for fears of the 
development of a spirit of hostil- 
ity between London and Washing- 
ton in a financial and commercial 
sphere. As it is, there is believed 
to be reasonable hope that the al- 
ternative to ratification is not a 
trade war but merely a lessening 
of the degree of co-operation be- 
tween the two countries. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 














Dividend 
Notice 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 





The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular divi- 
dends: 


4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


32% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
87 Ye cents per share 


3%2% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 


(for period April 23 fo June 1; 
37 cents per shore 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par vaive 
50 cents per share 


Each dividend is payable June 1, 1946, 
to Stockholders of record at the close o1 
business May 15, 1946. 


WILLIAM S. COULTER, Secretary 














| 





THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 
Textile Weavers and Throwsters 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


(Common dividends paid each year since 1908) 


Stock DiviwEND of 1 share of com- 
mon for each 50 shares held, to holders 
of record May 20, 1946. Fractional 
shares to be paid in cash, at value 
based on last sale on New York Steck 
Exchange on May 20, 1946. Distribu- 
tion on May 28, 1946. 
CASH DIVIDEND on common stock of 
30 cents a share to holders of record 
July 15, 1946, payable August I, 1946, 
L. GORDON HALE, Secretary 
Declared May 9, 1946 




















THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 

New York, N. Y., April 29, 1946 

The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty (20) 
Cents per share on the outstanding capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1946 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business May 17, 1946. 

Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 











ae 


Magma Copper Company 
Dividend No. 95 
On May 15, 1946, a dividend of Twelve and 
One-half Cents (12%c) per share was de- 
clared on the capital stock of Magma Copper 
Company, payable June 15, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 


25, 1946, 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 














Newmont Mining 


- 

Corporation 

Dividend No. 71 
| On May 15, 1946, a dividend ef 37% cents 
per share was declared on the capital stock of 
Newmont Mining Corporation, payable June 

15, 1946, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 25, 1946. 
H. E. DODGE. Treasurer. 
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Organization Problems of 
International Fund and Bank 


Contract with managing director of Fund not yet signed. Tax status 
of executives’ salaries still undetermined. Announcement of ap- 
pointment of President of the World Bank expected in two weeks. 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—One of the organizational topics under 
discussion at early meetings of the executive directors of the Inter- 
mationa!l Fund has been the draft-® 


ing of a contract of employment 
of the managing director. The 
managing director is hired for a 
five-year term under the by-laws 
drafted at Savannah. This posi- 
tion in the Fund corresponds to 
that of President of the World 
Bank. The managing director is 
the chief of the operating staff of 
the Fund and conducts, under the 
direction of the executive direc- 
tors, the Fund’s ordinary busi- 
mess. Both he and the staff owe 
their whole duty to the Fund and 
must respect the international 
character of this duty, the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement provides. 
The managing director appoints 
the Fund’s staff, with due regard 
to geographical considerations as 
well as efficiency and general 
competence. 

Though Mr. Camille Gutt has 
been selected as managing direc- 
tor of the Fund, his contract has 
met yet been signed. Mr. Gutt 
informs the “Chronicle” that the 
lawyers are still moving some 
commas about. One feature of 
the draft contract, early versions 
of which were drawn up in the 
U. S. Treasury, has to do with a 
lump sum payment to the man- 
aging director’s estate, in the 
event of his death while in office. 
Apparently contemplated in such 
contingency is the payment of a 
year’s salary; in this case, $30,000. 
Whether the Fund also pays es- 
tate taxes on that lump-sum pay- 
ment is a feature of the contract 
which may be answered in the 
negative. The Savannah by-laws 
provide that “the Governors and 
the Executive Directors, and their 
alternates, the Managing Director 
and the staff members shall be 
reimbursed by the International 
Fund for the taxes which they are 
are required to pay on such sal- 
aries and allowances.” The ques- 
tion is whether this language 
eovers a lump-sum payment to 
the estate of a deceased officer. 
Persons who seem to know an- 


swer this question in the nega- 
tive. They point out that the 














Bretton Woods Agreements or in 
the Savannah meeting by-laws to 
provide for or preclude contracts 
between the International Fund 
and the Bank on the one hand 
and other officers than the man- 
aging director and president, re- 
spectively, it is said that no 
elaborate contracts with other 
officers are now contemplated. 

Doubtless the contract the Fund 
makes with its managing director 
will be used as a model when the 
World Bank gets around to elect- 
ing a president. 

In reliable quarters it is stated 
that within two weeks the Ad- 
ministration’s choice for president 
of the World Bank will be an- 
nounced. 


Senior Margin Clerks 
Elect Cook President 


Walter Cook of Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds was elected president of 
the Senior Margin Clerks Section 
of the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms. George A. Hug, 
Henry Clews & Co., was named 
vice-president; Walter Hanratty, 
W. E. Burnet & Co., was chosen 
treasurer; G. Arthur Behrmann, 
Hirsch & Co., secretary, and 
Douglas Calder, Hayden, Stone & | 
Co., assistant secretary. 

Guy Pepper, Hornblower & 
Weeks; Joseph A. Steiner, Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; James J. 





William Edmonds Dies 


William E. Edmonds, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
for the past 28 years, died at his 
home at the age of 74. Mr. Ed- 
monds was head of Edmonds & 
Co,, 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Mr. Edmonds began his career 
in Wall Street.in 1885, spending 


30 years in the employ of Content. 


& Co. before he bought his seat 
on the Exchange. 


Claybaugh in ee ‘ee 
The New York. offices_of Blair 
F, Claybaugh & Co. have been 
removed from 72 Wall Street to 
the 22d floor of 52°’Wall Street, 
where the investment firm has 
additional space and _ facilities. 
The telephone “number remains 
unchanged—Whitehall 3-0550. 
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*See under “Securities Now in 
Registration” on page 2692. 


Trading Markets in 


Amalgamated Sugar 
American Time 

Artkraft Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Buckeye Incubator-..~ 
Clyde Porcelain Steel — 
Consolidated Industries 
D. B. Fuller 

Du Mont Laboratories 
General Panel 

Globe Aircraft 

Greater N. Y. Industries 
Higgins, Inc. 


Int’l Resist. 6% Pfd. & Com. 
Ironrite Ironer Com. & Pfd. 
Kropp Forge 

Kut-Kwick Tool 

Lear Inc. 

Majestic Radio & Television 
O’Sullivan Rubber 

Sheraton Corporation 
Telecoin Corporation 
Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo 
Ventnor Boat Works 
Virginia Dare Stores 
Wilcox-Gay Corporation 


Kobbé, Gearhart. & Company 


INCOWEOR ATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 > 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 











Clark, Hoppin Bros. & Co.; Ger- 
ald P. Kossmann, W. E. Hutton & 
Co.; and Anton Benson, Paine, | 

Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


H. J. Eble to Manage 
Merica Department 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Inc., Union Com- | 
merce Building, announce that) 
Howard J. Eble, Assistant Vice- | 
President, is now Manager of the | 





language cited is understood to | Corporate Trading Department. | 


refer to payments to the individ- | Mr. Eble returned Nov. 


uals themselves and not to their | 
estates, Estate and gift taxes are | 
not included in the provision. 


While there is nothing in the | ton. 


1, 1945, | 
| after approximately three years | 
in the Armed Forces. 


He is assisted by Robert E. Bor- | 
| 











HAnover 2-0050 


Firm Trading Markets 


BRITISH SECURITIES 


All Issues 


CARL MARKS & (CO. Inc. 


Teletype—N. Y. 1-971 








50 Broad Street 





FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 


New York City 























San-Nap-Pak 
Sunshine Consolidated 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
U. S. Radiator, Pfd. 
Reiter-Foster Oil 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Beli Teletype NY 1-886 








Northern 


Engineering Works 
(A low priced dividend paying 
common stock) 


1. Average earnings for 5 years 
$1.04 per share 


2. Current position 4.4 to 1 
3. Available under $6 per share 


AMOS TREAT & Co. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
BO 9-4613 Tele. NY 1-1448 








Aircraft & Diesel Equip. 
Automatic Signal 
Bendix Helicopter 
Cosmocolor — 

Copper Canyon Mining 
Duquesne Natural Gas 
Differential Wheel _ 
Electric Steam Sterilizing 
Federal Asphalt 

Gaspe Oil Ventures 
Haile Mines 

Huron Holding 





50 BROAD ST., N. Y. 4 


A Market Place for 
Low Priced Unlisted Securities 


MORRIS STEIN & Co. 


Established 1924 


“TELETYPE—N. . 2866 — 


Jardine Mining 





New England Public Service a | 
Gaumont-British “A” 
Rhodesian Selection 
American Molasses 

Scophony, Ltd. 
U. S. Finishing 
Publicker Ind. 
Avon Allied 
Cinema “B” 


M.S.Wien & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange Pl., N. Y.5 HA. 2-8780 
Teletype N. ¥. 1-1397 











Sheraton Corp. 


Thompson’s Spa 
Units 


RALPH F. CARR & CO. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Masd@. 
Boston New York Teletype 








Hubbard 6442 Hanover 2-7913 BS 328 











Kinney Coastal Oil 

Fred T. Ley & Co. 
Martex Realization 
Petroleum Conversion 
Rademaker Chemical 
Recordgraph Corp. 

Red Bank Oil 

Reiter Foster Oil 
Southwest Gas Producing 
Standard Silver & Lead 


United States Television 





HANOVER 2-4341 



































WESTERN UNION TELEPRINTER 











Specializing in Unlisted Securities 


Bank S74 Insurance 


Public Utility — Industrial — Real Estate 
Lumber & Timber 
Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 


BOUGHT—SOLD— QUOTED 


REMER, MITCHELL & REITZEL, INC. 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 » PHONE RANDOLPH 3736 


"WUX" 





e BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE CG-989 
























































We specialize in all 


Insurance and Bank Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 
TEXTILE SECURITIES 
Securities with a New Eng. Marked 


Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


pecialists in ’ 
New pagiand Oe Unlisted Securities j 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Established In 1922 


Tel. HANcock 8715 Tele. BOston 25 








\ 


SIMPLEX 
PAPER CO. 


A potential postwar bene 
ficiary of the: 


Automobile, 
Building, 
and 
Frozen Food 
industries. 


Only a small issue of com 
mon stock. 


+s 
Recent Price. . 10 l, 
+e 


Write or call for descriptive 
analysis. 


Raymond C0. 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 











Tel. CAP. 04256 : : Teletype BS 269 
\ N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 








*General Products Corp. 
*Susquehanna Mills 
Empire Steel Corp. 





*Prospectus on request 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
Markets and Situations for Dealers 
120 Broadway, New York 5 

Tel. REctor 2-2020 Tele. NY 1-2660 
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More Education for 
Atomic Age: Truman 


President, in address at Fordham University, lauds educational aids 
given veterans and calls for study and cultivation of human rela- 
tionships, or “the atomic bomb will remain a weapon threatening to 


, 


destroy us.’ 


Pleads for world-wide tolerance and mutual respect. 


President Harry S. Truman, during a ceremony at Fordham Uni- 


versity in New York City on April 11, at which he received the hon- 
® 


Orary degree 
of Doctor of 
Laws, deliv- 
ered a_ short 
address in 
which he up- 
held the edu- 
cational pro- 
gram as pro- 
vided in the 
GI Bill of 
Rights on the 
grounds that 
it will make 
up the educa- 
cational defi- 
cit caused by 
the war and 
will also aid 
in a wider understanding of tol- 
erance and mutual respect 
throughout the world. He urged 
cultivation of the science of hu- 
‘man relationship, for without a 
knowledge «* it throughout the 





President Truman 


world, he said “the atomi¢ bomb | 








higher learning. I am very grate- 
ful for this degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Fordham. I am happy 
to become a fellow-alumnus of 
the men who have gone out from 
Fordham and who are making 
such a substantial contribution to 
the Government and to their com- 
munities. One of my able secre- 
taries is a graduate of this great 
institution, Mr. Matthew Connelly. 
“IT should like in these few min- 
utes to talk especially of the vet- 
erans who have enrolled in this 
university. For I think that there 
is great significance in the very 
fact of their being here—and of 
veterans being in thousands of 
other universities, colleges and 
schools throughout the land. 
“This nation has a comprehen- 
sive program to return its veter- 
ans to civil life. That program is 
being carried out. The Federal 
Government, with the whole- 


will remain a frightful weapon) hearted cooperation of the vari- 


which threatens to destroy all of 
us.” 
lows: 


ous States, has provided many 
The text of the address fol-| things for veterans—medical care, 


| rehabilitation, 


loans for homes 


“ : y . ; ri j P . 
It is very gratifying to be here! anq farms and businesses; it has 


at Fordham University in New 
York on the one hundredth anni- 
‘versary of the granting of the 


charter to this great institution of | 


| provided life insurance and soon 
| it will provide adequate housing. 


(Continued on page 2710) 














From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 











ee 




















If you will stop for a minute and consider the situation you will 
realize that it was inevitable that John L. Lewis should have acted as 


he has been acting, our propaganda being what it is. 
It was impossible for any human being in the 


him, it waved him on. 


circumstances to have acted otherwise. 


It beckoned to 


The propaganda which has 





controlled our national thinking in a steadily increasing degree since 
. 


1932, and in 
which truth 
and fact have 
become com- 
pletely lost, 
built up Lewis 
to -amazon 
proportions in 
the first place, 
and it has di- 
rected him 
ever. since. 
This prop- 
aganda 
wouldn’t per- 
mit him to be 
other than he 
is. If he were 
to try to be it 
would misrepresent him. 

The plain fact is that Lewis is 
nothing like the dynamic, aggres- 
sive evil he is supposed to be. He 
is a tired old man. He is ap- 
proaching 70 and has had one 
heart attack. 


The fact is also that he wanted 
to get back into the A. F. of L. for 
protection against the Roosevelt 
Administration, not because, as the 


Carlisle Bargeron 








propagandists would have it, he 
wanted to control that body. The 
going was being made increasing- 
ly tough for him. The doors to 
the multiple Washington agencies 
with which Labor has to deal 
were being slammed in his face. 
He won a wage set-to with Roose- 
velt and it was widely heralded 
that he had once again proved he 
was bigger than the Government. 
The tired old man knew to the 
contrary. He knew, for one thing, 
that it was Roosevelt who kept 
him out of the A. F. of L. Then 
when Roosevelt died, the way for 
his return was greased but by the 
same token he was not-then great- 
ly concerned whether he got back 
or not. 

A few months before the pres- 
ent negotiations began he had not 
the slightest idea of the role he 
was to act, the demands he was 
to make. The propagandists carved 
out his role for him. They as- 
sured us that he would defy the 
Government, that he would do 


(Continued on page 2710) 


“Crabbing” 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Saying “relative to any former pe- 
riod we now are sitting on top of 
world,” Mr. Babson urges cutting 
out crabbing and getting back to 
business. Points out whole world 
looks to U. S. for morale and pre- 
dicts “new highs” will be attained 
by a reconversion to confidence and 
a black out of “blues.” 


Compared with any other land 
on earth, we, the people of North 
America, now are sitting on top of 
the world. Relative to any former 

. ' period, we to- 
day have the 
greatest op- 
portunity, 
both as to 
current condi- 
tions and fu- 
ture prospects. 
When you 
tune out the 
radio croak- 
ing, long 
enough to at- 
tend to solid 
facts and fig- 
ures, you sense 
the speed of 





Roger W. Babson 


recent recon- 
version. The 
outlook is much brighter than 


some of the out-lookers. 


Need Less Gripe and More Grip 
During the recent big strikes 
there was an interval when a lit- 
tle grousing by me and others 
was, perhaps, excusable. It was a 
kind of low Monday morning, a 
natural let-down after the victo- 
ries of 1945. That period of indul- 
gence, however, has gone; and I 
recommend that the time has 
come for all of us to cut out the 
crabbing and resume business. De- 
spite the actions of labor leaders 
here at home and of Russian lead- 
ers abroad, the situation, funda- 
(Continued on page 2716) 
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Now that the country has been granted a “reprieve” 
of two weeks by Mr. Lewis and his policy committee, it 
would be well if the public devoted at least a part of this 
“contribution of the UMW to postwar reconversion”’ to 
some hard thinking about the causes which are at bottom 
responsible for this latest work stoppage as well as the 
long list of crippling strikes which preceded it. It is easy 
enough to heap abuse upon the heads of Messrs. Lewis, 
Petrillo, Reuther, Murray, Quill, and the rest. And in 
truth they have not always appeared altogether admirable 
or far-sighted in recent years. Their arrogance has made 
their arbitrary demands the harder for the man in the 
street to bear, particularly when, time and time again, 
claims have been made which could not for a moment be 
supported in light of economic reason or social justice, and 
granted for much the same reason that Denmark sub- 
mitted to Hitler in 1940—granted, in a word, because there 
did not seem to be any choice in the matter. 


Partly Inevitable 


It must be said in all candor that these leaders have 
been ingenious, resourceful, inventive in discovering new 
ways of obtaining something else for their members when 
the limit appeared to be reached, and about as utterly 
without regard for the rights, the welfare, or the plight of 
those outside of their owr folds as Hitler, Mussolini or 
Stalin ever was. But we should make ‘a grave mistake 
if we permitted our thinking to stop with such a general- 
ization. Much more is involved, and these other causative 
elements are in large part, indeed, responsible for the rise 
and the repeated successes of the leaders we now so roundly 
condemn. In some substantial degree labor difficulties 


were probably inevitable during recent months. The ef- 
(Continued on page 2704) 


Canada and U. §.—Islands of 
Private Enterprise 


By WILBERT WARD* 
Vice-President, National City Bank of New York 


American banker calls attention to government controls of foreign 
trade, and points out United States, together with Canada, because 
of state monopolization, are fast becoming islands of private enter- 
prise. Recounts activities of the Export-Import Bank and Cana- 
dian Commercial Corporation in relation to government control of 
foreign trade, and contends proposed credit guarantee of these insti- 
tutions is not required and serves political rather than economic 
purposes. Urges active opposition to unessential government con- 
trols on ground they are used by “believers in the planned economy 
doctrine to regulate our postwar lives.” 





I bring you from the President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Mr. William K. Jackson, a warm greeting. Mr. 
Jackson has © 
asked me to 
say for him 
that he cher- 
ishes a most 
pleasant rec- 
ollection of 
his own par- 
ticipation in 
one of your 
previous con- 
ferences, and 
wishes every 
success for 
your Fourth 
National For- 





Morrell, I am freshly come from 
the 34th Annual Meeting of our 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. I am a member of the 
Foreign Commerce Committee 
and of the International Trans- 
port Committee of our Chamber. 
Both of these committees have in- 
tensively studied the problems 
which fall in their fields. At our 
meetings in Washington we have 
sought, and had, the participation 
of those in our government to 
whom these problems are of con- 
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; cern. It has been our common ex- 
eign Trade (Continued on page 2708) 


C on ference. 


Wilbert Ward 





Together with *An address by Mr. Ward be- 
your Chairman, Mr, Challies,| fore the Fourth National Foreign 
your ‘President, Mr. Cockshutt,| Trade Conference, Hamilton, Ont., 


and your Executive Secretary, Mr. May 9, 1946, 
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Jersey Bankers Ask End of FDIC Assessments 


Pass resolution at close of 42nd Annual. Convention pointing out 
that capital funds of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation already 
exceed $1 billion, and that net income therefrom should be used 
te amortize moneys placed in Fund by Government and Federal 


Reserve Banks. 


F. Raymond Peterson of Paterson made Presi- 


dent, and Frank W. Sutton, Jr., of Toms River, elected to Vice- 


Presidency of the Association. 


In a resolution voted at the close of their 42nd annual convention 
at Atlantic City on May 11, the New Jersey Bankers Association 
urged their representatives in 
Congress to work for elimina- 
tion now of all Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. assessments. 

Pointing out that the capital 
funds of the FDIC will amount 
at the end of this year to over 
$1 billion, the resolution de- 


clares that the 


return from 


these investments leaves a very 
considerable sum after all costs 


are paid annually, 


and _ that 


abanaonment of FDIC assess- 
ments after the fund reaches 
$1 billion can be done with 
perfect safety even if Congress 
increases the insured amount of 


W. J. Field 


deposits to $10,000. 


F. R. Peterson 


“We suggest,” the resolution 
adds, “that all income from investments over the amount required 
for necessary expenses be used to amortize the moneys placed in the 





fund by the United States Gov-® 
ecteihs. 


ernment and “Federal 
Banks. 

“Whenever the fund might be 
less than one billion dollars, as- 
sessments should be made,” it is 
stated in the resolution, “to re- 
place such deficit. Such assess- 

‘ments should be fixed by the fund 
but the yearly rate should not be 
greater than the present rate. 

“New banks joining the fund 
should pay an assessment at the 
present rate for such a time as in 
the judgement of the management 
of the fund would balance their 
payments with those of older 
members.” 

William J. Field, President of 
the Commercial Trust Co. of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, was chairman 
of the resolutions committee pro- 
posing the appeal to Congress for 
end of FDIC assessments, which 
Was pasSed unanimously. 

Peterson Elected President 

F. Raymond Peterson, Presi- 
dent of the First Natienal Bank of 
Paterson, was advanced to the 
Presidency of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association at the close 
of their 42nd annual convention 

~ heres today. He was previously 
Vice-President of the Association. 

Frank W. Sutton, Jr., hitherto 
Treasurer of the Association, was 
elected to the ofice of Vice-Presi- 
dent and is in line for the presi- 
dency next year. He is President 
of the First National Bank, Toms 
River, 

Named Treasurer of the Associ- 
ation and thus put in line for the 
presidency in. 1948 was John H. 
Annis, Executive Vice-President of 
the Camden Trust Co. of Camden. 
He was previously a member of 
the Association Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Armitt Coate, Secretary of the 
Association, was reappointed for 
his 19th term in that office. 


Elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee for three year terms were: 
Roscoe P. McClave, President, 
United National Bank, Cliffside 
Park; James C. Wilson, President, 
First Bank & Trust Co., Perth 
Amboy; and Elwood F. Kirkman, 
President, Boardwalk National 
Bank, Atlantic City. They suc- 
ceeded executive committeemen 
whose terms expired, Mr. Annis, 
Frank F. Allen, President, Sea- 
coast Trust Co., Asbury Park, and 
George S. Groff, Vice-President 
and Cashier of the National Bank 
of Ocean City. 

Retiring President Harrison M. 
Thomas, President, Princeton 
Bank & Trust Co., Princeton. be- 
comes ex-officio a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

Jersey ABA Representatives 

Elected 

The, New Jersey members of 
the Amer'‘can Bankers Association 
elected the following representa- 
tives to the councils and commit- 
‘tees of the National association: 





Member of Executive Council: 
L. A. Chambliss, Vice-President, 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, 
for three year term. 

Member of Nominating Com- 
mittee: Joseph F. Hammond, 
President, Citizens Trust Co., Pat- 
erson; alternate, Carl K. Withers, 
President, Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark. 

State Vice-Presidents: 

Trust Division: H. M. Sypherd, 
Vice-President, ,Guarantee Trust 
Co., Atlantic City. 

National Bank Division: Edward 
H. Roden, Vice-President, Pas- 
saic National Bank, Passaic. 

Savings Division: John W. Kress, 
Vice-President, Howard Savings 
Bank, Newark. 

State Bank Division: Anthony 
Pepe, President, Bank of Bogota. 


Pays 100% Dividend 
To Greditors of 
Yokohama Specie Bank 


Elliott V. Bell, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, an- 
nounced on May 2, payment of a 
first dividend of 100%, aggregat- 
ing $827,569.49, to the creditors of 
the New York Agency of The 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. In 
addition to the present payment, 
the Superintendent during the 
course of the liquidation, has paid 
creditors of the Agency the sum 
of $4,506,674.23 with-respect to 
claims compromised pursuant to 
court orders. The compromise of 
these claims resulted in savings 
to the liquidation of over $3,000,- 
000, said the advices May 2 of the 
State Banking Department, which 
also stated: 


“The Superintendent stated that 
with the present distribution div- 
idends of 100% will have been 
paid to the creditors of nine of the 
ten Agencies of Japanese and 
Italian banks taken over upon the 
outbreak of the war and to the 
creditors of Banco di Napoli Trust 
Company of New York and Banco 
di Napoli Safe Deposit Company, 
Italian owned domestic banking 
organizations taken over at the 
same time. Payment of a similar 
dividend to the creditors of the 
last of the Agency liquidations is 
expected in the near future. 

“The present payment fol!owed 
the withdrawal last week by the 
Alien Property Custodian of an 











action to enforce an alleged claim 
of the Bank of Japan, in the sum 
of $17,316,866.02, after the Cus- 
todian had vested the assets in the 
United States of the latter bank. 
Approximately 160 other actions 
involving over $18,000,000 still re- 
main to be disposed of in The 
fb Specie Bank liquida- 
ion.” 


VA Calls New House | 
Prices Too High 


General Omar N. Bradley, Vet- | 
erans Administrator, has asked 
the Housing Expediter, Wilson 
Wyatt, to take action to close the 
spread between present ceilings 
for new houses and the ‘reason- 
able value” on which veterans’ 
loans are based, which is now 
creating difficulties in the grant- 
ing of loans. The price ceilings 
are set by the Federal Housing 
Administration as agent for the 
Civilian Production Board as a 
basis for the CPA to issue priori- 
ties. 

Francise X. Pavesick, head of 
the VA loan guarantee section, 
stated that he has instructed the 
agency’s appraisers to _ ignore 
“ceilings as they exist today” in 
determining “reasonable value” 
for GI loan purposes. He added, 
according to the dispatch from the 
Associated Press in Washington on 
April 27, that reports from virtu- 
ally all parts of the country in- 
dicated that ceilings were “too 
high.” The Associated Press fur- 
ther reported: 


“Veterans are having a great 
deal of difficulty in gettingjvalur,”’ 
he added. “We at VA are afraid 
of a catastrophe unless prices are 
tied to real value. Unless loans 
are based on real value, we could 
have thousands and thousands of 
cheaply built houses turned back 
by veterans after a few years.” 

“The VA has been watching for 
sharp practices among realty firms. 
Several actions against offending 
organizations are pending.” 

As “a very rough average,” Mr. 
Pavesick said, ceilings run a min- 
imum of 10% above “reasonable 
value,” and generally are almost 
twice the value of similar houses 
in 1939 and 1940, 


So far, 125,000 veterans have 
borrowed more than $500,000,000 
under the VA loan guarantee pro- 
gram since passage of the GI Bill 
nineteen months ago, and about 
980% of the loans were for houses. 


Balancing of Federal 
Budget Urged 


Balancing of the Federal bud- 
get as effective step toward 
orderly retirement of the $275 
billion Federal debt was urged in 
a resolution adovted by the Board 
of Trustees of the Citizens Public 
Expenditures Survey and directed 
on May 3 to New York State’s 
representatives in Congress. The 
resolution read: 

“WHEREAS it is estimated that 
the national debt as of June 30, 
1946 will be $275 billion; and 

“WHEREAS this debt represents 
directly or indirectly that amount 
of savings by citizens of the 
United States; and 

“WHEREAS the future welfare 
of this nation and its citizens will 
depend on the orderly payment of 
that debt largely, but by no means 
entirely, due to war; and 

“WHEREAS retirement of this 
debt can only be effectively be- 
gun by putting the Federal Gov- 
ernment once more on a balanced 
budget basis; and 

“WHEREAS certain members of 
Congress from both houses have 
declared themselves in favor of 
balancing the Federal Budget for 
the year beginning July 1, 1946: 
Now therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Board 
of Trustees of the Citizens Public 
Expenditures Survey of New 
York State hereby commends the 
position taken by this bipartisan 
group in Congress and recom- 
mends, in the interest of the fu- 
ture welfare of the nation and its 
citizens, that Federal budgets 
after July 1, 1946 be balanced and 


that this be accomplished by re- 








duction of expenditures, not by 
increased taxation.” 
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The announcement of John 


L. Lewis, United Mine Workers’ 


Union head, on Friday of last week, sanctioning the miners’ return 

to work on Monday of the present week, proved heartening indeed, 

but the effect upon business in general was one of caution. The truce 

offer carried with it the understanding that any contract improve- 

ments agreed on would be paid retroactively to cover the two-week 
© 


period. 

The reaction in the stock mar- 
ket, however, was immediace and 
stock prices after moving rather 
haltingly earlier in the week rose 
precipitately on release of the 


news. The basis for the truce in| 


the forty-day bituminous coal 
walkout, it was understood, was 
that President Truman had given 
at least implied support to the 
United Mine Workers’ main de- 
mands. for a health and welfare 
fund and safety guaranties, Mr. 
Lewis, according to reports, con- 
tended that the truce was offered 
on his initiative and not at the 
request of the President. 

Fstimated production for. the 
two-week period was set at be- 
tween 22,060,000 to 26,000,000 tons 
that the miners are capable of 
producing. As a result of the truce 
the railroad freight embargo 
which called for a 50% reduction 
in. freight traffic and went into 
effect on Friday of last week was 
lifted. 

The impact of the coal miners’ 
strike, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute currently states, is 
still heavy upon the steel indus- 
try and its effects will be felt for 
some time to come. Thus far the 
strike truce announced May 10 
and scheduled to be terminated 


parent relief for iron and steel 
companies which have been scrap- 
ing the bottoms of their coal 
stockpiles, the Institute adds. 
Furthermore, under the regula- 
tinne jin th*s emergerev outout 
of the socalled “captive” mines 
can be diverted to other types of 
coal users. Even after coal does 
begin arriving at hard-hit iron 
and steel plants, operations may 
not expand immediately because 
of the necessity for building up 
stockpiles in view of the uncer- 
tainty as to when the strike will 
end. the Institute concludes, 

Total industr’al outout con- 
tinued to turn slightly downward 
the past week as shortages of 
labor, materials and power tended 
to cut further expansion in many 
industries. Total unemvloyment 
compensation claims declined dur- 
ing the week ending April 27 for 
the eighth consecutive week, 
being 2% below those of the pre- 
ceding week. 

The decline in steel ingot pro- 
duction last week was 12.5% or 
40% below that of the like week 
a year ago. The rise in automobile 
output continued steady, increas- 
ing 4.6% the past week with pro- 
duction estimated at 67,569 units 

Low coal supplies were reported 
to be limiting production in some 
cotton mills. In the paperboard 
industry output rose to 11.7% last 
week, new orders by 54.8% and 
unfilled orders by 9.4%. The in- 
crease in lumber production dur- 
ing the week ending Aoril 27 
2mounted to 1.9%, while ship- 
ments rose 10.9% and orders 4.8%. 
Overall engineering construction 
was also higher, rising by 26% in 
the past week; private construc- 
tion rose by 12%. 


Total retail volume reflected a 
slightly higher level for the week 
and continued to be well above 
that of the corresponding week 
a year ago when stores closed one 
dav for V-E Day celebrations. 

Wholesale volume too, was up, 
rising well above that of the like 
five-day period of last year. New 
order volume held at a high mark 
with markets generally well-at- 
tended. Pressure by buyers for 
early delivery of outstanding 
orders was great as dwindling 
coal stocks threatened future 
freight movements. 


Steel Industry—The coal strike 


| (John 
|ordered a two weeks truce from 





has so accentuated and added to 
| the bad effects of the steel strike 
that manufacturers’ inventories 
have become so unbalanced that 
it will take months to get smooth 
production even after the coal 
controversy is settled, according 
to The Iron Age, nat.onal metal- 
| working paper in its review of the 
| steel trade. 

| The inflationary affect of both 
| the steel and coal strikes is fully 
realized by The Iron Age statis- 
| tics which indicate that by the end 
of this week more than 10,000,000 
tons of steel ingots will have been 
| eliminated from the market since 
ithe first of the year because of 
these two stoppages. 

Steel ingot output last week was 
down 9.5 points to 59% of rated 
capacity from the previous week’s 
rate of 68.5%. Indications are that 
the rate will drov at least 10 
points this week unless the coal 
strike is immediately _ settled, 
L. Lewis, UMW head 





| May 13 to May 25 inclusive — 
|} pending further negotiations) a 
move which is looked for by no 
| one. Even after the mine impasse 
‘has been eliminated, the steel in- 
dustry will need at least two 


4 |weeks or more to climb from its 
May 25 has not provided any ap- | 


low operating rate. 

A survey of the various districts 
'in which the steel operating rate 
in the week before the coal strike 
is compared with the rate last 
week shows the following: Pitts- 
'burgh 100%, down to 57%, a loss 
of 43 points; Chicago 91.5% to 
54.5%, down 37 points; Youngs- 
town 82.5 to 45.5, down 37 points; 
| Philadelphia 91.5 to 55, down 36.5 
| points; Cleveland 94 to 85, down 
'9 points; Buffalo 99 to 78, down 
| 21; Wheeling 94 to 71, down 23; 
/South 95 to 46, down 49; Detroit 
'95 to 98.5. uv 3.5 points; West 62 
| to 49, down 13; Cincinnati 90 to 73, 
down 17; St. Louis 71.5 to 59, 
down 12.5; East 113 to 84 down 
'29: and the total for the country 
89.5 to 59, down 30.5. points. 


The effects of the coal strike 
‘are being particularly felt in 
| Illinois and Indiana where power 
|consumption is being restricted 
to 24 hrs. per week. Two steel 
plants which depend on purchased 
power discontinued steelmaking 
|and rolling operations altogether 
| the past week and a third made a 
|sharp cut in finishing operations. 
Some manufacturing plants there 
| tossed in the sponge and declared 
an enforced vacation for their em- 
ployees, while others worked one 
shift for the first three days of 
the week. 

Manufacturing concerns which 
have been fortunate to keep their 
wheels going so far were to be 
curtailed the past week by the 
freight embargo brought on as a 
direct result of the coal strike. 
Incoming shipments to industrial 
plants are being limited to ma- 
terial which can be moved by 
truck. Lack of storage space in 
many cases will halt operations 
soon. At least one major steel 
producer on the Great Lakes wiil 
inaugurate a program of heavv 
water shipments to consuming 
centers in the Lakes region. 


The nicely-laid plans of the 
OPA to readjust upward the 
prices on some low-return items 
in order to increase their produc- 
tion blew un last week with the 
result that for the time being the 
only upward adjustment which 
will be made is slated for alloy 
steels. These will be advanced ap- 
proximately 3% over and above 
the 4% raise which they were 
recently granted. The steel vrice 

(Continued on page 2709) 
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Urge Rejection of Silver Bloc Proposals 


Sixty members of Economists’ National Committee on Monetary 
Policy ask Congress to reject proposed legislation designed to in- 


crease price of silver. 
by market. 


Ask that price be allowed to be determined 


A communication, dated May 10, and signed by sixty members of 


the Economists’ 
Congress defeat the proposed¢ 
measure, backed by the silver 
bloc, which would permit silver 
bullion to be bought and sold by 
the Treasury at its “monetary 
value” of $1.29 per ounce. The text 
of the communication and the sig- 
natories follow: 

We, the undersigned, 
of the Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy, urge 
Congress to reject the proposed 
legislation designed to increase 
the price at which silver is to be 


members ; 


bought and sold by the United 
States Treasury. 
The only price at which the 


Treasury should purchase silver is 
that determined in competitive 
world markets. 

There is no valid reason for 
subsidizing silver producers in 
this and other countries. Silver is 
chiefly a by-product in the min- 
ing of copper, lead, zinc, and gold; 
and this fact makes any subsidiza- 
tion of silver producers doubly 
inexcusable. 

There is no more validity in the 
argument of the silver bloc that 
silver should be bought and sold 
at its nominal monetary valuation 
of $1.29 per fine ounce, or at any 
price above the open-competitive 
market price, than there would be 
in an argument that the paper 
used to make paper currency 
should be bought and sold in the 
market at the nominal monetary 
value of the piece of currency 
manufactured from this paper. 

The proposed silver legislation 
is solely an attempt on the part of 
an aggressive pro-silver bloc to 
persuade Congress to levy on the 
taxpayers, manufacturers, and 
other users of silver for the pur- 
pose of giving an _ indefensible 
subsidy to silver producers, do- 
mestic and foreign. 

Congress and the people of this 
country might do well to remind 
themselves that it was this same 
pro-silver bloc that revealed that 
it was not only willing but deter- 
mined, even in time of war, to 
protect its subsidy regardless of 
any adverse effects on the general 
welfare; that it was this bloc that 
forced the Treasury to withhold 
much-needed silver from war in- 
dustries for many months after 
we entered the war; that, because 
of the obstructions of this bloc, 
the best that Secretary Morgen- 
thau could do for most of 1942 
was to lend Treasury sliver to 
war industries for non-consump- 
tive purposes; that it was not until 
the Green silver bill was passed 
on July 12, 1943—nineteen months 
after we entered the war—that 
the Treasury could sell its free 
silver to war (and civilian) in- 
dustries for consumptive pur- 
poses; and that even then the sil- 
ver bloc was able to force Con- 
gress to provide that no Treasury 
silver should be sold for less than 
"71.11 cents per fine ounce, thus 
protecting the subsidy which the 
silver bloc had obtained for itself 
by passage of the domestic silver 
purchase law of July 6, 1939. (The 
"Treasury could have sold its free 
silver without loss to the war in- 
dustries in 1942 at 50 cents per 
ounce.) 


The silver situation and the at- 
titude of this silver bloc from the 
time we entered the war down to 
August, 1942, were described by 
an editorial writer in The New 
York Times of August 4, 1942, as 
follows: “So we arrive at a situ- 
ation in which the same Govern- 
ment that urges a patriotic public 
not to hoard sugar, not to hoard 
rubber, not to hoard gasoline, not 
to hoard useful goods of any kind, 
itself hoards a metal which is 
meeded for planes and shells and 
tanks and ships. It is a fantastic 
Situation. It could exist only in a 





National Committee on Monetary Policy urges that 








bloc-dominated Capitol.” Another 

editorial writer—in the New York 
Herald Tribune, on the same date 
—called silver “the slacker metal.” 
Heary Wriston, President of 
Brown University, described the 
situation in these words in his 
Challenge to Freedom (1943, p. 
173): “It took two days of hear- 
ings for Congress to prepare a bill 
to draft eighteen-year-old boys. 
It required many days of hearings 
to prepare (and months to pass) 
fecble bills looking to the modifi- 
cation of the silver program so as 
to draft that metal for national 
service. It appeared that this gen- 
eration regarded its sons as ex- 
pendable but not its silver.” 

The attitude of the silver bloc 
in respect to the public welfare, 
where silver is involved, appears 
to be no better today than it was 
during the late war, especially in 
1942. 

It is the duty of Congress and 
the President to see to it that the 
general welfare, rather than the 
desires of the silver bloc, is served 
when silver legislation is under- 
taken. 

Should Congress pass the pro- 
posed legislation before this pro- 
test by monetary economists can 
be made public, or despite this 
protest, then we urge the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill. 

Signed: Eugene E. Agger, Rut- 
gers University; Benjamin M. An- 
derson, University of California at 
Los Angeles; Charles C. Arbuth- 
not, Western Reserve University; 
Leonard P. Ayres. The Cleveland 
Trust Co.; James Washington Bell, 
Northwestern University; Ernest 
L. Bogart, New York University: 
Frederick A. Bradford, Lehigh 
University; J. Ray Cable, Missouri 
Valley College; Wilbur P. Cal- 
houn, University of Cincinnati; 
Neil Carothers. Lehigh University; 
Edward H. Collins, New York 
Herald Tribune; Garfield V. Cox, 
The University of Chicago; Wil- 
liam W. Cumberland, Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co., New York City; 
Rev. B. W. Dempsey, S.J., St. 
Louis University; Charles A. Dice, 
The Ohio State University; Wil- 
liam E. Dukman, White Plains, 
N. Y.; D..W. Ellsworth, E. W. Axe 
& Co., Inc., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


William D. Ennis, Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology; Fred R. Fair- 
child, Yale University; Charles C. 
Fichtner, Wale-Strippit .Corp., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Clyde 
Olin Fisher, Wesleyan University; 
J. Anderson Fitzgerald, The Uni- 
versity of Texas: Major B. Foster. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute and 
New York University: Herbert F. 
Fraser, Swarthmore College; Roy 
L. Garis, Vanderbilt University; 
Arthur D. Gayer, Queens College; 
Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Lewis H. Haney. New York 
University; E. C. Harwood, Amer- 
ican Institute for Feonomic Re- 
search; Hudson RB. Hastings. Yale 
University; Frederick C. Hicks, 
Universitv of Cirrinnati: John 
Thom Holdsworth. Tne Univers‘ty 
of Miami; Montfort Jones, The 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Donald L. Kemmerer, Univer- 
sitv of Illinois: William H. Kiek- 
hofer. The University of Wiscon- 
sin: William H. Kniffin. Bank of 
Rockville Centre Trust Co... L. L., 
N. Y.: Frederic E. Lee, University 
of Illinois; J. L. Leonard. Univer- 
sity of Southern California: Philip 
H. Lohman, University of Ver- 
mont; James D. Masee. New York 
Universitv: A. Wilfred Mav. The 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
ite. New York City; Rov W. 
McDonald, Donovar, Leisure, | 
Newton and Lumbard. New York 
City: Mark C. Mills, Indiana Uni- 
versity: Margaret G. Mvers, Vas- 





sar College; Melchior Palyi, Chi- 


| Executive 


cago, Illinois; Frank Parker. 
versity of Pennsylvania; Clyde W. 
Phelps, Universi:y cf Chattanooga: 


Uni- 


Charles L. Prather, 
versity. 

Howard H. Preston, University 
of Washington; Leland Rex Rob- 
inson, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City; R. G. Rodkey, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Olin Glean 
Saxon, Yale Un.verzity; Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, Harvard University; 
Carlton A. Shively, The New York 
Sun; James G. Smith, Princeton 
University; Walter E. Svahr, New 
York University: William H. 
Steiner, Broklyn College; Charles 
S. Tippets, Mercersburg Academy; 
Alvin S. Tostlebe. The College of 
Wooster; James B. Trant. Louisi- | 
ana State Univers:ty; Rufus S.! 
Tucker, Westfield, N. J.; ‘Russell 
Weisman, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity: William O. Weyforth, The 
Johns Hopkins University: Ed- 
ward Wiest, University of Ken- 
tucky; Max Winkler, College of 
the City of New ‘York; Ivan 
Wright, Brooklyn. College. 
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Netherlands Thanks 
U. S. Relief Groups 


Tie Netherlands Government 
has extended its thonks to wel- 
fare and relisf organizations in 
the United States which have con- 
tributed and are still contributing 
supplies to Holland, by presenting 
to 27 organizations special com- 
memorative plates end certificates 
of gratitude which were given to 


Syracuse Uni- 


representatives of. the organiza- 
tions on the first ar viversary of 
V-E Day. at Holland House in 


New York. City. The following are 
the organizations which received 
the acknowledgements and_ the 
cabled tharks of Queen Wilhel- 
mina, as well as the person4l 
thanks of the Netherlands Ambas- 
sador, Alexender Loudon, accord- 
ing to the New York “Times” of 
May 9: 

“American Bible Society, Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee 
American Council! of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service. 
American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Bay Scouts of America 
Brethren Service Cormmittee 
Chureh of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-Day Saints, Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction, Concregational 
Christian Service Committee, 
World Jewish Congress, Chris- 
tian Postwar -Relief Committee, 
Foster Farents Plan for War Chil- 
dren, General Conference of the 
Seventh-Nay Adventists, Gir] 
Scouts, Labor League for Human 
Rights, AFL, National CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee, Medi- 
cal and Surgical Reliet Committee 
of America, Mennonite Central 
Committee, National Association 
of Evangelicals, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Naticnal War 
Fund, Netherlands War Relief 
Committee, Save the Children 
Federation, Salvation "Army. Uni- 
larian Service Committee, World 
Educati.n Service Council, YWCA 
War Emergency.” 


Harrison Acting V.-P. 
Of NAM Divisien 

Clifford E.-Harrizon. assistant to 
Vice-President Walter 


B. Weisenburger, of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has 








dent of NAM’s new Program Di- 
vision. it was announced on May 7. 
The Program Division is teking 
over resvousibility fo- 
ance and imvlementation ef poli- 
cies in all fields covered by tne | 
standing committees of the AssO- 
ciation. 





M~. Harrison has been with 
NAM for the vast 12 vears. _His 
new duties will include coor7*~a- 

tion and execution of al NAM 
policies. William E Haines 


| recent’ y <n exccutive 
| ae Production Board. 
appointed Assistant 

dent to work with Mr. Harrison. 


with 


been annointed Acting Vice-Presi- | 


the clear- ii 


Johnston and Green Urge OPA Extension— ~ 


Dairy Industry 


Appea ring before the Senate 
yn Aprii ‘ 


Wants Controls Ended 


Banking and Currency Committee 
29, President William Green of the American Federation of 


Labor added his veice to those who have already urged extéfision-of 
the Price Control Act for a year peyund its expiration date of June 


0, and asked that the Senate reject the 





legislation passed by the 





Hovee which he said would “amend lator control to death.” Speaking 
of the House amendments, Mr. 
Green said, according to Wash- | |. & ry, B 
ington advices from. the Asso ay nniversary 
ciated Press, that they would: 
GRevaiee™ price conte com- The first, anniversary Of V-E 
Day, May 8, was commemé@fated 


|pletely from all wool and rayon 
| textiles, and women’s and chil- 
fag garments made from wool 

and rayon, and.from shoes, as 
well as meat, milk and nearly all 
| dairy products. 

“Blow sky high the price ceil- 
ings and with them the prices on 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
household appliances and many 
other consumer goods. 

“Strip from the consumer the 
last vestige of protection againsi 
the shift in apparel production 
rom low-priced to high-priced 
lines.” 

Tne labor leader gave his en- 
dorsement to a recommendation of 
Senator Murdock .(D.-Utah) that 
more funds be allocated to OPA to 
trengthen its enforcement opera- 
Lions. 

The same day W. A. Wentworth, 
ef New York, representing the 


dairy industry, argued for re- 
movel of price control in this 
field. He said, it is learned from 


the Associated Press: 

“We are convinced that the re- 
moval of price controls on dairy 
products is the best and surest 
way to increase milk production 
and provide consumers with a bal- 
anced supply of dairy products.” 

Other witnesses from the dairy 
industry recommended discon- 
tinuance of controls for their busi- 
ness. Harry L. Miller of Chester, 
Pa.. speaking for the dairy 
processing equipment manufactur- 
ers; said they~knew “from sad, 
costly and daily experiences of 
the impractical effect of price, 
control” in their field. It is added 
that “E. W. Gaummitz of Chicago 
appeared for the National Cheese 
institute. Calling for an end of 
ceilings entirely, he said that 
“patching up various administra- 
tive devices” would not bring the 
cheese situation back to normal. 

D: K. Howe of Qmaha, Neb., 
spoke as President of the Ameri- 
ean Butter Institute. He said: 

“The only really workable solu- 
tion to the problem of the butter 
shortage and the:decline in dairy 
production is to remove all dairy 
products and particularly butter 
from ceiling price control.” 


The following day Eric John- 
ston, retiring President of the 


merce, in Atlantic City to open 
the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Chamber, declared to re- 
porters. according to Associated 
Press advices, that if Federe! price 
| control were wived out in the im- 
|mediate future “business would be 
| back in ‘the’ national doghouse 
within one week—and I mean the 
last siall in the doghouse, too.” In 
spite of the opposite view of the 


Chamber itself, whose directors 
the night before had voted to 
bring to the convention floor 2 


resolution urging that the “date 
for the elimination of all such con- 
‘trols be Oct. 31, 1946,” Mr. John- 
ston went on reecrd as saying, in 
}an interview: “It would be suicid- 
el if price control was abolished 
immediately. -Business.men have 
‘not yet been conditioned for such 
a step. They must be educated 
ito hold prices in line. The worst 
thing that could happen to us 
‘would be for prices to spiral and 
\for us to have a period of boom 
j}and bust.” 


| -Mr. Johnston, 











abolition of OPA and added that | 
Vice-Presi- he thought that date should be} With the industry in working out 


some time next year. 





United States Chamber of Com- | 








fresh from a 
round of conferences in: Washing- 
un‘il | ton, expressed the opinion that a 
the | definite date should be set for the 
has been 


by President Truman and Army 
and Navy leaders with solemn 
words of reflection on the tasks 
which lay before the nation just 
one year ago. In his statement 
the Fresident reminded the coun- 
try that the opportunity to’ build 
a just and enduring peace still 
lies ahead and urged renewed ef- 
fort in attainment of the goal. He 
declared, the Associated Press re- 
ported from Washingten: 


“These opportunities will not 
be ours forever. Unless we take 
advantage of them fully, quickly 
and selflessly, they will slip from 
our graso. A year after V-E Day, 
the opportunities that it brought 
to build a just, secure and peace- 
ful world are still with us. 


“To the extent that we main- 
tain our unity within ourselves 
and with other peoples, and to 
the extent that we dedicate our- 
selves wholely and unselfishly to 
the mighty tasks confronting us 
they will become on succeeding 
anniversaries not narrowing but 
expanding vistas of the hopes of 
man. 

In a _ svecial radio broadcast 
Secretary of War Patterson em- 
phasized the traditional friendship 
between the United States and 
France. He said in part, according 
to the New York “Times”: 

“To a world striving for unity 
and peace, the United States and 
France offer an experience’ of 
what men of different nations and 
tongues have accomplished in the 
building of mutual trust. What 
the United States and France have 
done, all the free nations together 
can achieve.” 

Navy Secretary Forrestal re- 
minded the nation that “‘the shoot- 
ing war is ended but the world 
still suffers from its ravages, and 
the fight. against insecurity and 
hunger must go on with renewed 
effort.” 

Fleet Admiral Chester .W. Nim- 
itz, according to the “Times,” 
urged support “in act and in 
spirit” for the United Nations Or- 
ganization, “in whieh rests the 
present hope of the world.” 





Ends Petroleum Agency 


On May 3 President Truman is- 
sued an Executive Order to ter- 
minate on May 8 the Petroleum 
Administration for War and re- 
quested the Secretary of the In- 
terior, J. A. Krug, to take the lead 
in bringing about a centralization 
of Federal policy and administra- 
tion, formulating recommenda- 
tions for such unification. Mr. 
Truman explained that his action 
in ending the vetroleum agency 
was in line with Administration 
policies of winding up the affars 
of war agencies as soon as their 
responsibilities had been com- 
pleted. 

In his letter to Mr. Krug, as re- 
ported by the New York “Times” 
in a Washington dispatch, the 
President wrote: “I have been im- 
pressed with the great contribu-_ 
tion of Government-industry co- 
operation to the success of the 
war petroleum program, and feel 
that the values of such close 
and harmonious relations between 
Government and industry should 
be continued.” He went on to sug- 
gesi the creation of an industry 

committee to advise with Mr. 
| Krug so that harmenious relations 


‘mutual problems might still go on. 
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‘The Financial Situation 


fects Of the war upon the 
economy, particularly the re- 
sulting scarcity of goods and 
superabundance of money, 
have created a state of af- 
fairs which strongly tends to- 
ward higher wages as toward 
higher prices. it is unlikely 


that we should have escaped the police itself. 


or that we shall escape either 
—certainly not unless drastic 
revision is effected in the 
management of the fiscal af- 
fairs of fthe Federal Govern- 
ment. 


But when full allowance is 
made for all this—not all of 
which wasunavoidable, by any 
means——there remains a resid- 
ual factor which is without 
doubt responsible for much of 
the labor situation by which 
we are confronted. This resid- 
ual factor is the attitude of 
the politicians, the Federal 
Government, the vast propa- 
ganda machine of the New 
Deal, and indeed, a good 
many others in positions of 
influence toward the place of 
labor in the business com- 
munity. Without all this no 
individuals could have risen 
to the places of power and 
been able so consistently to 
abuse their power as have 
such leaders as Messrs. Lewis, 
Petrillo; Quill, Reuther, and 
half. dozen or more others 
which might be mentioned. 
Nor would a situation have 
arisen, as it has arisen, in 
which the rank and file of the 
unions take it upon them- 
selves not to consent to the 
minor concessions these arro- 
gant overlords in their mag- 
nanimity are willing from 
time to time to make. 


Harmful Laws 


These attitudes of the New 
Deal, of a very substantial 
number of other politicians 
who are bent upon competing 
for the vote of wage earners, 
of a great many of the so- 
called “parlor pinks’ usually 
out .of.our larger and more 
“modern” colleges and uni- 
versities, and of others who 
really should know better, 
have in part been crystallized 
into law. ‘We have the Wag- 
ner Act,’ the anti-injunction 
law, and’ numerous state laws 


(Continued from first page) 


with the ‘sit-down’ tech- 
nique, and then later with the 
equally unlawful and out- 
rageous mass picketing prac- 
tices, but on occasion have 
taken action which in effect 
provided the lawbreakers 
with the aid and comfort of 
Here is a 
responsibility which first of 
all falls upon local author- 
ities, but, of course, in no 
more than a technical sense 
at most can it be said to be no 
responsibility of state and 
Federal authorities. It not 
only is a disgrace to the na- 
tion, but without any shadow 
of doubt has done a great deal 
to stimulate action of the sort 
now encountered among the 
unions of the country. 


False Teachings 


But it may be questioned 
whether any or all of this has 
done and is doing as much to 
create current conditions of 
which we now so bitterly 
complain as the continuous 
and eminently effective incul- 
cation of false, even absurd 
notions and doctrines in the 
minds of the rank and file of 
the members of the unions— 
and for that matter in the 
minds of a great many other 
members of the community 
unthinking enough to accept 
them as true and wholesome. 
How many times during polit- 
ical campaigns and between 
political campaigns have the 
imaginary “underprivileged 
third” —itself a term without 
warrant in fact — been told 
that the remainder of the 
world with but few excep- 
tions were individually and 
severally intent upon exploit- 
ing and oppressing them. 

How continuously the doc- 
trine has been preached that 
the way to permanent and 
limitless prosperity is to be 
found in a redistribution of 
both income and wealth in 
such a way that the wage- 
earner would get a much 
larger share than he. now en- 
joys. How often has the be- 
havior of the unions been de- 
fended even when they were 
patently extreme in their de- 
mands and utterly unlawful 
in their tactics? How often 





all designed for the purpose 
of assisting labor unions to) 
grow. and develop vast power | 
in the economic community. | 


Whether they were so intend- | 


ed or. not they actually en-| 


courage abuse by the unions| 
of the power Government has | 
placed in their hands. 

Closely akin to these laws 
which have gone to the stat- 
ute books in recent years, is | 
the behavior of Government | 
toward plain lawlessness on 
the part of labor unions and 


their memberships, particu-| 


larly in. labor disputes. Not 
only have authorities repeat- 





edly and most sedulously re- 
frained from interfering first ' 


errors on the part of their 
leaders or of their member- 
ship, when admission had to 
be made that such errors oc- 
curred, been excused on one 
ground or another? How 
could any ordinary man who 


has never made it a practice 
to study these intricate rela- 
tionships fail to gain the im- 
pression that the man who 
works for wages is abused 
and mistreated as the sparks 
fly upward, and that anything 
he may choose to do in the 
hope of bettering his position 
is fully warranted — fully 
warranted not only from the 
viewpoint of abstract justice, 
but in the interest of the wel- 








fare of all elements in thej 
population? 


Re-education Should Begin 
At Home 


All this the rank and file 
of the union membership of 
the country have been told, 
of course, by their leaders, 
but these leaders have usually 
been no more sedulous in 
preaching such doctrines than 
the most influential figures 
in the country. The resulting 
attitude on the part of the 
membership of the unions is 
one of the burdens which the 
country must bear for a long 
while to come as a result of 
more than 12 years of popu- 
larization of such notions by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, by the 
continued preachments of the 
same sort of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and by a number 
of individuals who have suc- 
ceeded in shining in the re- 
flected light of such figures 
as these. We speak often of 
re-education of the Nazis. We 
have much re-education to be 
done right here at home, and 
until we do some of it and do 
it effectively we shall con- 
tinue to have difficulty with 
the unions. We have been 
sowing the wind for more 
than a decade. The whirl- 
wind is now upon us. 


Chemical Bank to 
Maintain UN Facilities 


At the request of the United 
Nations the New York State 
Banking Board on May 8 au- 
thorized the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company of New York City 
to establish and maintain limited 
facilities at the new headquarters 
of the United Nations at Lake 
Success, L. I. This authorization is 
conditioned upon the termination 
of the facilities now being pro- 
vided by the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company at Hunter College 
in the Bronx for the service of the 
United Nations. The Banking De- 
partment also says: 


“The action was taken under 
the provisions of the Banking Law 
authorizing the Banking Board in 
‘unusual and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances’ to make variations 
from the usual requirements of 
the law. Under the authorization 
granted to it the bank will be con- 
fined, as was the case at Hunter 
College, to the following limited 
and specific powers: to receive de- 
posits; to permit withdrawals of 
deposits; to cash checks, drafts 
and other instruments for the pay- 
ment of money; to open deposit 
accounts; to make change; to buy 
and sell foreign exchange and 
currencies and to receive foreign 
exchange and currencies for trans- 
mission; and to issue letters of 
credit and redeem travelers’ 
checks. 

“These services are to be pro- 
vided for the convenience of the 
personnel of the United Nations.” 

In its letter addressed to Elliott 
V. Bell, as Chairman of the Bank- 
ing Board, the United Nations de- 
clared that it “is very important 


for the United Nations to have 
banking facilities provided at the 
new location similar to those they 
have enjoyed at Hunter College. 

..’ The letter went on to say 
that it was important that the 
United Nations “have the services 
of a bank that has international] 
banking facilities and is equipped 
and prepared’ to handle exchange 
transactions with foreign countries 





and in large amounts.” 


Truman Urges Armed Aid for All Americas 


On May 6 President Truman sent a message to Congress urging 
the authorization of United States Army and Navy assistance to other 


Western Hemisphere nations in ‘ 


ment,” for the armed forces of those countries. 


‘training, organization and equip- 
The President said 


that the legislation proposed was drawn primarily “to enable the 
American nations to carry out their obligations” to work jointly for 


peace and security, and particu-@ 


larly pointed out that the bill 
could be extended to include Can- 
ada. The following is the text of 
the President’s message as re- 
ported from Washington by the 
Associated Press: 

“To the Congress of the United 
States: 


“I submit herewith for the con- | 


sideration of the Congress a bill 


to be entitled “The Inter-Ameri- | 


can Military Cooperation Act” 


authorizing a program of military | 


collaboration with other Ameri- 
can States including the training, 
organization and equipment of the 
armed forces of those countries. 
I recommend that the Congress 
give this bill its favorable con- 
sideration and enact it. 

“For several years our Army 
and Navy have maintained cordial 
relations of collaboration with the 
armed forces of other American 
republics wihin the framework of 
the good neighbor policy. Under 
authorization of the Congress, 
military and naval training mis- 
sions have been sent to various 
American republics. 

“During the recent war, even 
prior to Pearl Harbor, this col- 
laboration was intensively devel- 
cped on the basis of inter-Ameri- 


can undertakings for hemisphere | 


defense. Training activities were 
expanded, and under the Lend- 
Lease Act limited amounts of mil- 
itary and naval equipment were 


made available to the other Amer- | 


ican republics as part of the hem- 
isphere defense program. Forces 
from two of the American repub- 


lics participated in combat over-_| 


seas, and other joined in the 
defense of the shores and Seas of 


the Americas at a time when the | 
danger of invasion of our conti-| 


nents was all too great. 


“More recently the American re- 
publics have assumed new respon- 
sibilities, for the mutual defense 
and for the maintenance of peace, 
in the Act of Chapultepec and the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
The close collaboration of the 
American republics provided for 
in the Act of Chapultepec, the 
proposed treaty to be based upon 
that act, and other basic inter- 
American documents, makes it 
highly desirable to standardize 
military organization, training 
methods and equipment as has 
been recommended by the inter- 
American defense board. 


“Under the bill transmitted 
herewith, the Army 
acting in conjunction with the De- 
partment of State 
mitted to continue in the future a 


general program of collaboration | 
with the armed forces of our sis- | 
ter republics with a view to facil-| 
of similar | 


itating the 
technical standards. 
ditional training 
covered by 
would be permitted. 


adoption 
Certain ad- 
activities, not 


The 


ment to the Governments of other 
American States by sale or other 
method. 

“The collaboration authorized by 
the bill could be extended also to 
Canada, whose cooperation with 
the United States in matters af- 
fecting their common defense is 
of particular importance. 

“A special responsibility for 
leadership rests upon the United 
States in this matter because of 
the preponderant technical, eco- 
nomic and military resources of 
this country. There is a reason- 
able and limited purpose for 
which arms and military equip- 
ment can rightfully be made 
available to the other American 
States. This Government will 
not, I am sure, in any way ap- 
prove of, nor will it participate in, 
the indiscriminate or unrestricted 


distribution of armaments, which' 


and Navy, | 


would be per-| 


existing legislation, | 
Presi- 
dent would also be authorized to | 
transfer military and naval equip- | 





| would only contribute to a useless 
|'and burdensome armaments race, 
|It does not desire that operations 
|under this bill shall raise unnec- 
essarily the quantitative level of 
armament in the American re- 
| publics. To this end the bill speci- 
fies that amounts of non-standard 
material shall be sought in ex- 
‘change for United States equip- 
ment. 

“It is my intention that any op- 
erations under this bill, which the 
Congress may authorize, shall be 
|in every way consistent with the 
' wording and spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. The bill has been 
drawn up primarily to enable the 
American nations to carry out 
their obligations to cooperate in 
ithe maintenance of inter-Ameri- 
|ecan peace and security under the 
charter and the Act of Chapulte- 
| pec which is intended to be sup- 
iplanted by a permanent inter- 
American treaty. 

“It is incumbent upon this Gov- 

ernment to see that military de- 
velopments in which we have a 
part are guided toward the main- 
tenance of peace and security and 
that military and naval establish- 
|ments are not encourged beyond 
what security considerations re- 
quire. In this connection the bill 
provides that operations there- 
under are subject to any interna- 
| tional agreement for the regula- 
tion of armaments to which the 
United States may become a par- 
ty. In addition provision will be 
made for continuing coordination 
of the actual operations under 
the legislation with developing 
|'plans and policy in the field of 
larmaments regulation, 
“In executing this program it 
| will be borne in mind, moreover, 
‘that it is the policy of this Gov- 
‘ernment to encourage the estab- 
‘lishment of sound economic con- 
ditions in the other American re- 
|publics which will contribute to 
'the improvement of living stand- 
‘ards and the advancement of so- 
'cial and cultural welfare. Such 
'conditions are a prerequisite to 
|international peace and security, 
| Operations under the proposed 
legislation will be conducted with 
full and constant awareness that 
/no encouragement should be giv- 
len to the imposition upon other 
people of any useless burden of 
|}armaments which would handicap 
the economic improvement which 
/all countries so strongly desire. 

“The execution of the program 
authorized by the bill will also be 
guided by a determination to 
guard against placing weapons of 
war in the hands of any groups 
who may use them to oppose the 
peaceful and democratic princi- 
ples to which the United States 
and other American nations have 
so often subscribed. 

“In entering into agreements 
with other American States for 
the provision of training and 
|equipment as authorized by the 
| bill, the purpose of this program 
| will be made clear to each of the 
| other Governments.” 


Hodgson, Brophy Resign 

Two resignations recently ac- 
cepted by President Truman have 
been announced by the White 
House in a statement reported 
May 6 from Washington by the 
Associated Press. Lieut. Col. 
Joseph V. Hodgson has resigned 
as United States Commissioner on 
the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission. The other resigna- 
tion is that of Gerald B. Brophy of 
New York, to be effective June 30, 
who has been United States repre- 
sentative to the interim council 
of the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization at 
Montreal. 
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National Traffic Safety Conference Held 


_ Addressing the National Highway Safety Conference on May 8, 
which convened in Washington, President Truman criticized the 
States which permitted automobile driving without imposing mini- 
mum motor license requirements and cited the large number of fatali- 


— each 


year due to careless and incompetent drivers. Calling on all 
evels of government—Federal, State and city—to act, Mr. Truman 
Said, according to the Associated® 





Press: “It is not intended the Fed- rigibles who cause so much trouble 


eral Government shall 


encroach |to so many. After all, the license 


upon the rights and responsibili- |to drive on the public highways 


ties of the States. .. At the same 
time, we cannot expect the Con- 
gress and the Federal Govern- 
ment to stand idly by if the toll 
of disaster continues unchecked. 
The three-day conference was 
called by the President for a “con- 
certed attack” on the problem of 
traffic safety. It was attended by 
about 1500 delegates from al! parts 
of the country, and Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, Administrator 
of the Federal Works Administra- 
tion, acted as General Chairman. 

In adressing the gathering the 
President stated that “the problem 
before you is urgent. Since re- 
Strictions on highway travel were 
lifted at the end of the war, traf- 
fic accidents have been increasing 
steadily. With the 1946 automo- 
bile touring season still aiead, the 
toll of death and injury already 
has reached prewar proportions.” 

In part the President went on 
to say: 

“When I was in the Senate. I 
made a study of this problem and 
I found out at that time that more 
people had been killed in automo- 
bile accidents than had been killed 
in all the wars we have ever 
fought, beginning with the French 
and Indian War. 

“That is a startling statement. 

“More people have been injured 
permanently than were injured in 
both the World Wars—from the 
United States 

“The property damage runs into 
billions. Never less than $1,000.-- 
000,000 a year. Now, if those 
deaths and injuries were paid for 
on the basis on which injuries are 
settled when somebody is killed 
by a railroad, it would pay off 
half the national debt. Just think 
of that. 

“I succeeded 


in getting a bill 


through the Congress to require | 


people tc have certain oualifica- 
tions in driving before they could 
cress State lines. You know, in 
some States—my own in particu- 
lar--— you can buy a license to 
drive a car for 25 cents at the cor- 
ner drugstore. It is a revenue 
raising measure. It is not used 
for safety at all. 


“Some States, at the time I made 
this investigation, I think there 
were seven or eight, including the 
District of Columbia, had license 
requirements which _ required 
drivers to know something about 
running a car—certain safety sig- 
nals, to know a green light from a 
red one, to know which hand to 
put out when he was going to turn 
right or left. 

“This bill of mine that I intro- 
duced in the Senate, passed the 
Senate twice. The House killed 
it each time —said they didn’t 
want to take any States’ rights 
away from the States, but some- 
thing must be done to keep so 
many people from being killed 
and injured and so much prop- 
erty damage done. 


“Government, of course, bears a 
primary obligation to the public 
safety. The provision of safe 
facilities for public travel, the 
licensing of vehicles and drivers, 
the regulation of traffic move- 
ment, and the education and train- 
ing in highway safety through our 
schools, all are responsibilites of 
local, State and Federal Govern- 
ment. 


“But the main share of public 
responsibility rests with the State 
and local agencies of government. 
States and cities are responsible 
for enactment of the laws govern- 
ing the use of motor vehicles on 
public thoroughfares, and for the 
enforcement of those laws. It is 
squarely up to them to deal with 
that small group of traffic incor- 


| mittee. 


is a privilege that can be denied 
if it is abused. 

“IT cannot too strongly empha- 
size the necessity for control of 
drivers by State and locai Gov- 
ernments. It is perfectly absurd 
that a man or a woman or a 


'child can go to a place and buy 
‘an automobile and get behind the 


wheel—whether he has ever been 
there before makes no difference, 
or if he is insane, or whether he 
is a nut or a moron does not 
make a particle of difference— 
all he has to do is just pay the 
price and get behind the whee! 
and go out on the street and kill 
somebody. 

“That is actually what happens. 

“Now that is the responsibility 
of State Governments. 

“Tt is not intended that the Fed- 
eral Government shall encroach 
upon the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the States. At the same 
time, we cannot expect the Con- 
gress and the Federal Govern- 
ment to stand idly by if the toll 
of disaster continues unchecked. 


“The challenge must and will be 
met. I firmly hope and believe 
that every agency of Government, 
backed by the aroused support of 
its citizens, will meet its responsi- 
bilities fully in this field.” 


House Group Favors 
Gl Terminal Pay 


Legislation. to give’ enlisted 
servicemen the same terminal pay 
benefits as those extended to of- 
ficers received approval of the 
House Military Affairs Committee 
on May 8, which reverses the 
earlier stand taken by the com- 
The earlier measure had 
been shelved, said the Associated 
Press, because the Budget Bureau 
had declared that it would cost the 
nation several billion dollars. If 
passed the latest proposal will be 
retroactive to all enlisted person- 
nel who have served under the 
selective Service Act. As recom- 
mended by the Committee, it 
would give enlisted men of all 
services the right to receive pay. 
at the time of discharge, for al! 
furlough time to which they were 
entitled but which they did not 
actually received. With a maxi- 
mum allowance of 120 days, the 
amount due an enlisted man 
would be computed at the rate of 
two and one-half days’ furlough 
pay for each month of service 
minus whatever time off he had 
heen given. Gen¢ral estimates of 
the cost of the legislation, which 
is expected to come up for House 
action in the early future, have 
been in the neighborhood of $2,- 
000,000,000, although it is stated 
some have been as high as $8,000,- 
000,000. Estimates were based on 
average service of twenty-eight 
months for every man and the as- 
sumption that most men received 
most of their furlough time of 70 
days. 


Italian King Abdicates; 


Son Reigns Conditionally 
After reigning for nearly 46 
years, Vittorio Emanuele III 
formally abdicated the throne of 
Italy on May 9, the Associated 
Press reported from Naples, and 
sailed with the Queen to volun- 
tary exile in Egypt. On May 10, 
the Cabinet approved the assump- 
tion of the throne by Crown 
Prince Humbert, but only until 
June 2 when the Italian people 
will vote on whether or not the 
monarchy is to be continued. The 
new king affirmed his willingness 
to abide by the wishes of the 





people, 


Ganital Assets of 
American Foundations 


American foundations have ag- 
gregate capital assets estimated at 
$1,818,000,000 with an annual ex- 
penditure, including direct opera- 
tions and grants to outside 
agencies, of about $72,000,000, ac- 
cording to a report released April 
29 by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. This is the first section of a 
general report on foundations for 
social welfare, prepared by Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
F. Emerson Andrews, its publica- 
tions director. The advices from 
the Foundation state: 

“This estimate of assets 
proaching $2 billion includes 
direct information furnished to 
the survey by 265 foundations and 
estimated amounts for 240 others 
which did not furnish financial 
data, making a total of 505 known 
foundations operating today in the 
general field of social welfare. 
Most of these half thousand foun- 
dations, however, are small; only 
36 are reported to have assets of 
$10,000,000 or more, and the 30 
largest are estimated to possess 
87% of the assets of all the foun- 
dations. The ten reporting largest 
capital assets to this survey are, 
in order of size, the following: 


“Rockefeller Foundation, $189,- 
527,823; Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, $166,506,401; Ford 
Foundation, $109,000,000; City 
Trusts of Philadelphia, $88,083,- 
541; Hayden Foundation, $50,000,- 
000; Kresge Foundation, $47,518,- 
062; Kellogg Foundation, $46,825,- 
011; Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, $43,884,844; Common- 
wealth Fund, $442,934,644; Mayo 
Properties Association, $28,299,596. 


“Two additional foundations 
which did not furnish financial 
data, the Hershey Fund and the 
Duke Endowment, are believed to 
fall within this asset range. 


“Because of the rapid and re- 
cent growth of foundations and 
their sometimes highly publicized 
achievements, public opinion, the 
writers point out, tends to exag- 
gerate the resources of founda- 
tions. The figures are substantial, 
but they fade considerably in 
comparison with expenditures in 
other fields.” 


“Even in the field of private 
philanthropy the monetary con- 
tribution of foundations is rela- 
tively small. The writers estimate, 
from income-tax contribution re- 
ports and other data, that the 
annual budget of private philan- 
thropy in the United States is 
now about 2,706 million dollars. 
With their 72 million annual ex- 
penditure, ‘all the foundations to- 
gether spend somewhat less than 
three cents out of the average 
philanthropic dollar.’ ” 


“The study points out that the 
sums most foundations have avail- 
able for immediate expenditure 
have been severely curtailed by 
reduction in interest rates. They 
cite as probably typical the ex- 
perience of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, which reported 
the yield on its investments at 
5.2% in its fiscal year 1922-1923, 
as 45% in 1932-1933, and as 
only 2.7% in 1942-1943. This is a 
decline of almost 50% in 20 years 
in funds realized from a given 
capitalization, and a decline of a 
full 40% since 1933.” 


“Common stocks,” says the re- 
port, “are appearing in increasing 
percentage in many foundation 
portfolios. This may represent a 
reaction against the exceedingly 
low income now available from 
high-grade bonds, or it may be a 
hedge against the possibility of 
dollar inflation. Current low 
vields of conservative investments 
are forcing a fresh consideration 
of the problem of safety vs. in- 


ap- 





come, and apply a new and severe 
test to the principle of perpetual 
endowment.” 





Current Operating Expenses of State Chartered 
Commercial Banks Increased — - 


Total current operating expenses of the 8,930 State chartered 
commercial banks in the United States amounted to $740,120,000 dur- 


ing 1945. according to the annual 


report, “Condition and Operation 


of State Banks,” published by the State Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. The aggregate operating expenses’ of $740,- 


120,000 was an increase of $89,197 


the increase in dollar amount of® 


operating expenses, however, the | 
total was 63% of the $1,174,867,- | 
000 total gross earnings of the 
banks, compared with 63.6% in 
1944, the report shows. The ad-| 
vices from the Association also 
state: 

Principal increases in current 
operating expenses of State banks | 
occurred in salaries and wages of | 
officers and employees “in all 
states for 1945.” Salaries and 
wages for the year amounted 
to $344,786,000, compared with 
$305,438,000 in 1944. Another sig- | 
nificant increase was in the inter- 
est paid on time and savings de- 
posits which aggregated $113,701,- | 
000, an advance of $23,631,000 or 
26.2% above 1944. This is the 
second consecutive year this item 
has shown an increase since 1934, | 
the report states. Other current 
operating expenses totaled $228.- | 
694,000 in 1945, an increase of | 
$25,391,000 or 12.5% over the pre- 
vious year. 

The report on expenses suppie- 
ments previous figures released 
by the State Bank Division which 
showed that the increase in cap- 
ital funds of the 8,930 State 
chartered commercial banks in| 
the United States during 1945 was | 
$525,605,000, to bring the total 
capital structure of the banks to 
an aggregate amount of gat 
995,000 on Dec. 31, 1945. The pre- 
vious report also showed that net 
profits after taxes for ail State 
commercial banks amounted to 
$430,521,000 for the year, an in- 
crease of $80,294,000 over 1944, 
and that dividend declarations on 





common and preferred stock were | 


made at an annual rate of 2.1% 
and totaled $124,956,000. This was 
an increase of $10,523,000. 


H. N. Thomson, President of the 
ABA State Bank Division, who is 
also Vice-President of the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Presho, 
S. Dak., stated that the report 
“shows that banks are plowing a 
substantial part of their earnings 
back into the capital account 


rather than paying them out of | 


stockholders, thus building up an 
additional safety factor for the 
protection of depositors and add- 
ing to reserves for the day when | 
earnings are less favorable than at | 
present.” 


Truman Signs Bill for 
Airport Construction 


President Truman signed on 
May 13 a bill, authorizing the 
expenditure, for State and mu- 
nicipal airport construction, of 
$500,000,000 of Federal funds, to 
be matched by the States, over the 
next seven years, beginning July 
1, 1946. Action on the measure | 
was completed on April 30 when 
the Senate, by a 49 to 32 vote, 
approved compromise legislation 
which the House adopted April 2. 
The bill as agreed on in confer- 
ence it is stated, is generally sim- 
ilar to that passed originally by 
the House. Under the bill half a 
billion dollars is to be allocated 
over the seven year period, with 
annual outlays limited to $100,- 
000,000. 75% of the fund would be | 
apportioned among the States, the 
Associated Press said on May 1 
under a formula taking into con- 
sideration both area and popula- 
tion of a State. The other $125,- 
000,000 would be a “discretionary 
fund” to be used by the civil 
aeronautics administrator for air- 
ports anywhere he sees fit. These 
press advices added. 

The Federal Government would 
bear 50% of the cost of class 3 or 
smaller airports, For the larger 





| when 


| funds. 


090 or 13.7% over 1944... Despite 





Federal share could be less than 
50%, but it would be fixed by 
the civil aeronautics adminis- 
trator. 

Another $20,000,000 is author- 
ized for airport facilities. in the 
territories, with 50% of this going 


‘to Alaska and 25% each to Puerto 


Rico and Hawaii. 

Announcement has been made 
by the Civil Aeronauties -Admin- 
istration that $356,250,000 has 
been earmarked for distribution 
by States but that no funds. -will 
be assigned for cities and. com- 
munities until CAA engineers 
determine local needs. The law 


irequires that States and munici- 


palities match the Federal. money 
it was noted on May 13. by the 
Associated Press which | further 
reported from Washington:— 
Representative Randolph (Dem., 
W. Va.), one of those present 
President Truman «signed 
the measure, told reporters. he es- 
timated the seven-year program 
will mean 3,060 new airports and 
the improvement of 1,600 others. 
The apportionment of funds yet 
to be appropriated by Congress. is 


'on a formula basis, one-half. in 


proportion to population and one- 
half in proportion to area of the 
States. 

Both States and cities are ‘per- 
mitted to deal directly. with the 
CAA in providing their share of 


| Those who attended th¢’signing 
ceremony at the White House in- 
| cluded Secretary of Commerce 
| Wallace and William A. M. Bur- 
‘den, Assistant secretary; Senator 
McCarran (Dem., Nev.); Repre- 
'sentatives Randolph ~ and ‘Bul- 
lwinkle (Dem., N. "G@i)s Li W. 
'Pogue, chairman of,.t*e Civil 
| Aeronautics Board, and Theodore 
'P. Wright, administrator ‘of the 
| Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

From United Press’ accounts 
‘from Washington May 13 we take 
‘the following: 

Not more than $100,000,000 of 
|Federal money may be Spent in a 
|single year. Of the total $500,- 


(000,000 the States will receive 


$356,250,000, while $118,750,000 
will make up a discretionary fund 
which the CAA can use to make 
plans revisions and $25,000,000 
will be for administrative ex- 
penses. 

The CAA estimates that’ the 
$356,250,000 will be allocated to 
the States to give New York $21,- 
249.005; New Jersey $6.118,274, 
and Connecticut, $2,619,216. 


Chcschiniaie Pledge Aid 


in Famine Emergency 


On April 29, 300 Washington 
clergymen paid a visit to .Presi- 
dent Truman in the White House, 
as they did to President Roose- 
velt six years ago, and gave the 
President their pledge of coopera- 
tion in the famine emergency 
program, Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices stated. Mr. Truman 
met his guests, who had come to 
extend their greetings to, him, in 
the Rose Garden of the executive 
mansion, and told them: “I need 
your prayers, no one ever needed 
them more.’ The President de- 
clared that the United States had 


been losing sight of its responsi- 
bilities, and that the country was 
“having a lot of unnecessary 
troubles, brought about by selfish 
men who are thinking only of 
their individual welfare.” The 
President went on to stress the 
|urgency of feeding the starving 


types, known as class 4 and 5, the millions throughout the world. 
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Agricultural Department General Grop Report 
| As of May f 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington on May 10 issued 
its crop report as of May 1, 1946, which we give in part below: 

Production prospects for 1946 crops continue bright for the coun- 
Nature has cooperated well with farmers in bringing 
into reality their earlier spring planting intentions in spite of some 
dry weather and low temperatures. 
areas, rainfall during April was ” 


try as a whole. 


well below average, yet this cir- 
cumstance permitted farmers to 
push their 
completion well ahead 
dates. Occurrences of freezing 
temperatures over three-fourths 


of the country during April re-| 
sulted in damage of varying ex- | 


tent to fruits and tender crops, 
though probably to less extent 
than had been feared. Yet tem- 
peratures as a rule were well 


above average for April and fa-| lagging 
vored germination and vegetative | 


growth, so that for most crops 
progress is ahead of usual for May 
l.*The continuing soil moisture 
deficiency in the western Great 


Plains and Southwest stands out | 
as a threat to otherwise bright 


prospects. Current forecasts for 
1946 crops indicate a relatively 


high level of production, although | 


wheat and rye will not reach the 
level of the past 2 years. 

Winter wheat prospects, be- 
cause deterioration in most North 
‘Central and Great Plains areas 
more than offset improvement in 
some other less important sec- 
‘tions, are now indicated at 743 
miltion bushels, 88 million less 
than on April 1. Rye is expected 
to yield at an average rate, but 
the acreage for harvest is one of 
the smallest on record. Spring 
truck crops are expected to ex- 
«eed by one-sixth the record ton- 
mage set last spring. Condition of 
early potatoes is the highest ever 
reported for May 1. Production 
of both early and late spring crops 
is at record high levels. The hay 
crop, while well below a record 
total, will be augmented by a rec- 
ord carry-over. so that the supply 
may be near the largest known, 
both in total and per animal unit. 
Reported pasture condition, while 
jower than a year ago, is higher 
= on any other May 1 since 


. Rainfall was below average in 
most of the country during April, 
but soil moisture supplies were 
mostly ample for current crop 
meeéds. The Coastal area from New 
England to Virginia received only | 
fight rains, in fact the portion from 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to 
Virginia was becoming droughty, 
but relief came in general rains 
the- last week of April and first 
week of May. In much of the 
North Central region, especially 
around the Great Lakes, temper- 
atures were above average and 
raims were light until the latter 
part of April. In most South At- 
lantic and South Central States, 
temperatures varied widely from 
freezing to above average at vari- 
ous dates and rainfall was mostly 
ample to slightly excessive, though 
Florida had a dry period finally 
broken by rains in early May. 
Western States as a rule enjoyed 
temperatures above average, but 
rainfall was mostly below average 
until late in the month. Irrigation 
water supplies were mostly ample, 
except in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and parts of Colorado and Utah. 
Statewide field tests in Nebraska 
and Kansas during April revealed 
that soil moisture may be deficient 
in south central Nebraska and 
western Kansas. Good rains are 
urgently needed to replenish sur- 
face moisture. The moisture situ- 
ation in the Panhandles of Okla- 


spring work toward | 
of usual) 








roma and Texas was critical and 
little relief has yet been afforded. | 
Drought continues severe in New | 
Mexico and Arizona and Cali- 
fornia has had only one good rain 


since early in the year. | 
Farming activities made rapid | 


In the important spring-planting 
work retarded, and, in most of the 
area east of the Rockies, progress 
is reported one to three weeks 
ahead of usual. With conditions} 
for spring work so near the ideal, | 
planting of spring crops at opti-' 
mum times was the rule and lim- 
ited supplies of farm labor and 
mach.nery were used to best ad- 
vantage making any shortages less 
acutely felt. Timely rains in late 
April and early May replenished 
moisture supplies. in 
Northeastern and East North Cen- 
tral States. Thus it is considered 
likely that farmers closely fol- 
lowed the plans for planting they 
had reported in March. If the fa- 
vorable situation continues 
through planting time for corn, 
cotton, soybeans and late crops, it 
is possible that the total acreage 
planted this season may exceed 
earlier estimates. 

Spring plantings have been 
made under near-ideal conditions. 
Oats were seeded in March even 
in some of the more northern 
areas of several East North Cen- 
tral and Northeastern States. By 
May 5, seeding of spring wheat, 
oats and barley was practically 
completed everywhere and mucn 
flax had been sown. These plant- 
ings showed a tendency to germi- 
nate and develop somewhat un- 
evenly because of varynig tem- 
peratures and soil moisture con- 
tent, but have been favored by 
additional surface moisture which 
should tend to bring them along 
during May. Plowing for late 
crops was started in April or ear- 
lier, and some potatoes, and corn 
had been planted evén in north- 
erly States, to the extent of 10% 
of the corn acreage in Iowa. Seed- 
ing of rice was making similar 
good progress in the southern 
area and in California. Cotton 
planting was mostly ahead of 
schedule, with much of the acre- 
age up and some chopped in the 
Gulf States. 

Conditions in April helped to 
maintain the vegetative progress 
crops had begun in the unseason- 





ably warm March. Winter vrheat 


was heading in Texas, in the 


“boot” in Kansas and jointing in 
East North Central States. 
growth has been rank and con- 
tinues to make heavy demands 
upon 
supplies of soil moisture resulted 
in serious deterioration and heavy 
loss of acreage in northwest Texas, 
western Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ica, where current rainfall was 
very light, and lighter similar ef- 
fects in western Kansas and south 
central Nebraska. Acreage aban- 
donment appeared to be relatively 
light and yield prospects improved 
sinee April 1 in some other winter 
wheat areas, but not to an extent 
sufficient to counterbalance de- 
clines 
Southwest. Winter oats in the 10 
Southern States, while not as good 
as at this time last year for the 
area, are reported in better than 
average condition despite poor 
prospects in Oklahoma and Texas. 


Plant 


soil moisture. 


Insufficient 


in the Great Plains and 


Rye production, estimated at 21 
million bushels, is the smallest 


since 1881 except that of the 
drought year 1934. 


Grass and pastures made very 
good progress rather uniformly 
over the country, though checked 
somewhat by cool nights and dry 
weather. Tame hay condition at 
87% nearly equals that of a year 
ago and exceeds any other year 
since 1929, indicating a crop only 
slightly below that of 1945. The 
first cutting of alfalfa has been 


and continuous progress as farm-| harvested as far north as Virginia 


ers in all sections seldom were in- 
terrupted in their field work by 
weather conditions. 


As a result, | 
in-no section of the country is 


and Kansas. Because fo shortages 
of livestock feeds, producers were 
using pastures even in northerly 
States. Pasture condition at 84%, 





while below the high point of| 
87% a year ago, is much better 
than usual on May 1. Range feed 
is mostly good and range livestock 
are in good condition, making 
seasonal gains, except in the dry 
Southwest. With the mild weather 
the production of eggs per layer 
exceeds that of any previous April 
and egg production for the month 
is second only to that of April 
1944. Dairy cattle were well fed 
and produced at a record rate per 
cow in herd for April, but because 
of smaller numbers, total milk 
production was slightly under the 
record for the month set last year. 

The complete fruit picture is far 
from clear at this early date be- 
cause of undetermined effects of 
April and possible May frosts and 
freezes. But prospects for apples, 
sour cherries, plums and apricots 
appear favorable for production 
at higher levels than the short 
erops of last year, with other de- 
ciauous fruits about as favorable 
as a year ago. The early Southern 
peach crop, which will start to 
market in May and be in volume 
in June and July, appears to be 
nearly as large as last year’s rec- 
ord. The Pacific Coast area should 
again produce a large aggregate 
fruit crop. In the Midwest and 
East, severe frost damage has cut 
prospects in many areas, but 
about an average crop of apples 
seems likely for the region, in 
contrast to last year’s near failure, 
and the peach crop may be about 
as large as last year. The Cali- 
fornia Valencia orange crop, which 
furnishes the Nation’s summer 
oranges, is about one-third less 
than last year’s record. Prospects 
continue favorable for the 1946-47 
citrus crops. Maple syrup and 
sugar of relatively poor quality 
was produced in a quantity which 
while larger than in 1945, was be- 
low any other year of record, 
chiefly because of the early and 
short season. 


Not only are spring truck crops 
expected to reach a tonnage one- 
sixth larger than the record set 
last. year, but preliminary esti- 
mates of the total summer acre- 
age are also one-fifth larger. The 
entire season in prospective acre- 
ages of truck crops for the fresh 
market are about one-eighth more 
than last year and. one-fourth 
above average. The acreage in- 
tended for vegetables for process- 
ing is about 5% larger than the 
1945 aggregate planted acreage, 
because increases for green lima 
beans, sweet corn, cucumbers for 
pickles, green peas and tomatoes 
more than offset declines in snap 
beans, beets and cabbage for 
kraut. 

Winter Wheat 

Indicated production of winter 
wheat is now 742,887,000 bushels, 
about 11% lower than the April 1 
forecast of 831 million bushels. 
This compares with 823,177,000 
bushels produced last year and 
618,019,000 bushels, the 10-year 
(1935-44) average. The acreage 
remaining for harvest, at 45,872,- 
000 acres, is about 2% smaller 
than that harvested last year. The 
acreage not harvested for grain is 
expected to be 11.9% of the plant- 
ed acreage, compared with 6.9% 
last year and 16.2% the 1935-44 
average. The May 1 indicated 
yield of 16.2 busheds per harvest- 


‘ed acre is 1.4 bushels below last 


year’s yield of 17.6 bushels but 
about the same as the 10-year 
average. 

Winter wheat was seeded last 
fall under generally favorable soil 
moisture conditions. Excessive 
moisture was detrimental last fall 
in only a few areas and dry top- 
soil was present only in limited 
areas of the Great Plains. In gen- 
eral, winter killing was light and 
wheat came through the winter in 
good condition. 


Winter wheat prospects declined 
during April with the sharpest re- 
duction in the Southwest. Pros- 
pects in Kansas, Texas and Okla- 


-homa have declined a total of 83 


million bushels since April 1. Pre- 
cipitation during April was gen- 
erally light in the Great Plains 





with Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska each having areas 
very deficient. In the western 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska, 
heavy growth during the early 
spring caused a rapid drain on 
subsoil moisture. In southwestern 
Kansas and _ south-central Ne- 
braska, the wheat crop at the 
present time is in critical condi- 
tion because of the shortage of 
subsoil moisture. The wheat crop 
in New Mexico has also deterio- 
rated materially during the past 
month. The advanced stage of de- 
velopment of wheat plants in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
promise an earlier than usual 
harvest in this area. Prospects 
continue relatively favorable in 
most of the Corn Belt States. 
Prospects are above average in the 
Pacific Northwest, but subsoil 
moisture is deficient in a number 
of other Western States, especially 
California where the deficiency is 
critical. 

Green bugs have caused heavy 
damage in Oklahoma and Texas 
and have appeared in southern 
Kansas where, thus far, they have 
caused only light damage. Leaf 
rust is in evidence in some Great 
Plains States, but so far is not a 
serious threat to other than a few 
local areas. Hessian Fly infesta- 
tion has caused some damage to 
wheat in Illinois and Missouri. 
Rather severe Fly infestation has 
apeared in a few local areas in 
south-central Kansas. Some ni- 
trogen deficiency is reported in 
the western Great Plains area and 
in a few Corn Belt and eastern 
States. 


Oats (10 Southern States) 


The condition of oats on May 1 
for this group of States, is 69% 
or 10 points less than the favorable 
condition on May 1, 1945 but is 
slightly above the average condi- 
tion. In North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Arkansas the con- 
dition of oats is better than last 
year while not quite as good as in 
1945 in Georgia and Alabama. 
Moisture supplies were short in 
Florida in 1945 but are favorable 
for oats so far this year. The con- 
dition of oats in Mississippi and 
Louisiana is about average. 
Drought in western and north- 
western Texas and green bugs in 
western Oklahoma have reduced 
crop prospects in these two States. 

In Texas and Oklahoma, there 
has been an upward trend in the 
amount of fall oats planted due 
largely to development of rust- 
resistant varieties. On the other 
hand, the percentage of spring 
sown oats this year has increased 
sharply over last year in most of 
the other 10 States because of un- 
favorable weather at planting 
time last fall. This has resulted in 
only 34% of crop being reported 
as spring sown oats in all 10 
States, the same as last year but 
less than the average of 50%. 


Rye 

The acreage of rye for harvest 
this year is the smallest in 65 
years. The 1946 acreage expected 
for harvest as grain is 1,778,000, 
which is slightly smaller than the 
1,981,000 acres harvested in 1945. 
Acreage planted for 1946 was 
about 17% below the planted 
acreage for 1945. Plantings were 
reduced in all important rye pro- 
ducing States, except North Da- 
kota, where acreage planted was 
increased about one-half over last 
year. Farmers expected to harvest 
47.8% of the acreage planted for 
ali purposes. Last year 44.3% of 
the total planted acreage was har- 
vested and the 1935-44 percentage 
is 54.8. The increasing demand for 
food and feed grains may result in 
more of the planted acreage being 
harvested for grain than farmers 
now anticipate. 

Rye production for 1946 is fore- 
cast at 21,373,000 bushels. This is 
only one-half of the 10-year 
(1935-44) average of 42,356,000 
bushels and one-fifth less than the 
small 1945 crop of 26,354,000 
bushels. If present prospects on 


production materialize, this year’s 





crop would be the smallest on 
record for any year since 1881 ex- 
cept the drought year of 1934. 

A yield of 12.0 bushels per har- 
vested acre is forecast as of May 
1. This is 1.3 bushels below the 
1945 harvested yield and very 
nearly equal to the 10-year aver- 
age of 12.2 bushels. 


Early Potatoes 

May 1 condition of early pota- 
toes in the 10 Southern States and 
California is reported at 86%. 
This is the highest May 1 condi- 
tion since the collection of this in- 
formation began in 1924. A year 
ago, condition of this crop was 
reported at 78%. The 1935-44 
average condition is 76%. Condi- 
tion for each State is above aver- 
age. 

Acreages harvested to date have 
produced above-average yields in 
all areas. However, the Florida 
winter crop yield was consider- 
ably lower than the phenomenal 
yield produced in 1945. The early 
spring acreage in Florida and the 
Texas Lower Valley has produced 
very good yields. With a 12% in- 
crease in this acreage, a record- 
high early spring crop is being 
harvested. Harvest of the Texas 
crop was expected to be practi- 
cally complete after the first week 
of May. Supplies from Florida 
will be light after May 15. 


The commercial crop of late 
spring potatoes is expected to be 
about one-fifth larger than the 
previous record-high crop pro- 
duced in 1945. There was an in- 
crease in the commercial early 
spring acreage this year, espe- 
cially in California where the crop 
is irrigated and yields abundantly. 
Yields in California and each. of 
the Southern States are expected 
to be very good this year. The in- 
dicated 1946 production for Cali- 
fornia is about one-fifth larger 
than the 10-year average produc- 
tion in this State and the South- 
ern States combined. On May l, 
harvest of the late spring com- 
mercial crop was in progress in 
California, Louisiana, Alabama, 
South Carolina, and Texas. Since 
May 1, harvest has begun in Mis- 
sissippi and south Georgia. Har- 
vest of the North Carolina crop is 
expected to begin the week of 
May 13. Shipments from Tennes- 
see should begin about the first 
week in June. 

The weather in Kern County, 
California has been ideal for po- 
tatoes. Early planted acreages are 
producing excellent yields of good 
quality potatoes. In the Houma 
area of Louisiana, blight is rather 
general but has caused no serious 
damage to date. In the New Roads 
area of this State, dry weather in 
April reduced yields on the early 
planted acreages. In Baldwin 
County, Alabama, April was far 
too dry for the best growth of po- 
tatoes and yields are running 
lighter than last year. All areas in 
Texas that produce late spring po- 
tatoes have a good supply of mois- 
ture and other growing conditions 
are favorable. The summer crop 
in the Texas panhandle is in good 
condition, and early plantings are 
well advanced. The potato acre- 
age in Arkansas and Oklahoma 
has thus far escaped flood losses 
which have been a somewhat de- 
structive factor in recent years. 
However, in both States, moisture 
supply. has been adequate, and the 
crop has made very good growth. 


In south Georgia, May I condi- 
tion indicates one of the highest- 
yielding commercial crops in re- 
cent years, but, in north Georgia, 
heavy rains and cool weather have 
caused irregular stands. A record- 
high South Carolina yield of com- 
mercial early potatoes is_ indi- 
cated. The Tennessee commercial 
early crop is expected to be the 
largest of record. April frosts in 
the Albemarle Sound area of 
North Carolina cut back some 
plants, but such damage will re- 
sult only in a delayed harvest of 
these fields. Current prospects in- 
dicate commercial yields per acre 


|equal to the record-high State 


yield produced last year. 
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Soft Coal Miners 


Return to Work 


Follewing a White House conference at 4 p.m. on May 10, John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of America, called for a 


12-day truce in the soft ccal strike, beginning May 13 and urged 


évery local union President to arrange for the 400,000 striking miners 
to get back on the job as soon as the local mine management agreed 
to make retroactive any pay increase later negotiated, according to 


an Associated Press dispatch from ¢ 
Washington, D. C. On May 13, 
there remained about 76,000 min- 
ers in Pennsylvania still on strike, 
according to reports, who feared 
the loss of unemployment com- 
pensation if they returned now. 
The total workers who refused to 
return was said to be 154,000 in 
all States. 

Mr. Lewis demanded a flat 7% 
pay-roll levy to create a $70,000,- 
000 health and welfare fund an- 
nually for his union, after accept- 
ing an offer from the mine oper- 
ators to meet his other demand for 
$3,000,000 in overtime pay for 
four legal holidays last year. He 
said he would insist that this fund 
be administered exclusively by 
the union, in the new soft coal 
wage contract. “The United Mine 
Workers of America has no inten- 
tion of negotiating a contract now 
or later without such a fund,” Mr. 
Lewis said. ‘Provision of such a 
fund is precedent to making a 
contract.” 

The coal operators estimated 
that the payroll levy would add 
20 cents a ton to the cost of coal 
at the mines. 


Coal Production Controlled 


The following is taken from a 
United Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington: 

“Under an order effective on 
May 13, the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration placed tight controls on all 
coal mined. First priority was 
given to public utilities, railroads, 
laundries, hospitals, food process- 
ing plants and refrigerator plants. 

“Other industrial consumers will 
then be allowed to order coal to 
cover estimated needs up to May 
31. Although the steel industry 
owns mines producing about 10% 
of the nation’s output, it will have 
no priority claim on its own out- 
put. 

“After the industrial consum- 
ers, domestic users showing hard- 
ship may buy coal. 


“The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration did not revoke power 
conservation measures, which have 
caused dimouts in some cities and 
set up rationing machinery for in- 


dustrial users of manufactured 
gas. 

“A Government order cutting 
railroad passenger service 25% 


was left in force but another call- 
ing for an additional cut of 50% 
on May 15 was withdrawn.” 


Britain Proposes 
Gov't Atom Control 


In England legislation has been 
proposed which would put control 
of atomic research. development 
and use in the hands of the 
Ministry of Supply. Under the bill 
which, according to Associated 
Press advices, was introduced on 
May 1, it would be the duty of 
the ministry: 


“To produce and use atomic 
energy and carry out research 
into any matters connected there- 
with; to promote the development 
of atomic energy; and to control 
unauthorized production and use 
of atomic energy.” 

Corporations would be subject 
to unlimited fines for disclosing 
information about atomic projects 
or processes, or for carrying on 
unauthorized atomic research. In- 
dividuals would be subject to fines 
of $2,000 or five years’ imprison- 
ment for similar offenses. Full 
control over diggings for all min- 
erals needed for atomic uses would 
also be vested in the ministry. 
The bill specifically mentions 
uranium, thorium, plutonium and 








Nal’! Foreign Trade 
Gouncil to Convene 


The St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce announced on May 1, that it 
nad been officially advised by 
John Abbink, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, New York, 
that the Couficil would hold its 
1947 annual convention, the 
world’s foremost meeting of its 
kind, in St. Louis on October 20, 
21 and 22, with headquarters at 
Hotel Jefferson. As a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, 
J. M. O. Monasterio, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, stated that “The scheduling 
of the Foreign Trade Council’s 
1947 meeting for St. Louis is highly 
indicative of the importance of St. 
Louis as a center of international 
trade and finance. The Council, 
having some 800 United States 
members from the foreign trade 
field, is devoted to the advance- 
ment of our nation’s foreign com- 
merce and its annual meeting at- 
tracts each year some 2,500 of the 
world’s leading business men. 
Every section of the globe is 
represented. The 1947 meeting will 
be the first convention of the 
Council to be held outside New 
York City since the war. The 
Council’s first meeting was held 
in St. Louis in 1915.” 


Mr. Abbink, also President of 
Business Publishers International 
Corp.. and Vice-President of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, was in St. Louis recently to 
addtess a meeting sponsored by 
the Regional. Inter-American 
Center of St. Louis and the Pan- 
American Society. His announce- 
ment of the scheduling of the 
Foreign Trade Council’s 1947 con- 
vention for St. Louis was made at 
a luncheon of civic and business 
leaders. 


-_ 


Russia to Float Home Loan 


The Soviet Union will float a 
reconstruction loan of 20,000,500,- 
000 rubles (about $3,774,000,000), 
with rich prizes in an elaborate 
State lottery system as the re- 
ward for the expected investment 
of a month’s pay, the Associated 
Press reported from London that 
the Moscow radio announced on 
May 3. The broadcast explained 
that the lottery, based on serial 
numbers of the bonds, would pay 
prizes ranging uv to 50,000 rubles 
($9,435) or a 190-ruble ($18.87) 
bond, and envisaged prizes to 66,- 
000,000 bondholders totaling 17,- 
811,200,000 rubles over the 20- 
year-loan period. 

Appealing to the people to buy 
the 20-year tax-free bonds to pro- 
vide money to “heal the wounds 
of war and speedily restore the 
Soviet economy,” the Finance 
Minister, Arseny G. Zverev, ex- 
plained that the loan would be 
used to help pay for the first post- 
war five-year plan and “for fur- 
ther strengthening of the military 
andecononmic might of the nation.” 
He declared that the Government 
needed 250,000,900,000 rubles “to 
assure for many years Soviet re- 
construction, the safety of the 
country, and to keep the defenses 
of the U. S. S. R. in the highest 
pitch of efficiency.” The an- 
nounced loan amounts to 8% of 
that sum. No direct payment of 
interest is provided for under the 
loan, but the announcement said: 
“The sum total of the prizes is 
based on an average of 4% per 
annum over the 20-year period of 
the loan. One-third of all bonds 
will win a prize. The remain- 








neptunium in this connection. 


ing two-thirds are redeemable at 
their face value.” 


Final Settlement of 
Turkey’s Lend Lease 


The United States and Turkey 
signed on May 7 an Agreement 
providing for the final settlement 
of Turkey’s lend-lease account. 
The Agreement, which was nego- 
tiated in Ankara by United States 
Ambassador Edwin C. Wilson, 
ealls for cash payment by Turkey 
of $4,500,000 within thirty days. 
Turkey thus becomes the first 
country which received substan- 
tial quantities of supplies as lend- 
lease aid to agree with this Gov- 
ernment on an immediate cash 
liquidation of its entire financial 
obligation for lend-lease sup- 
plies. In making this known the 
Department of State in its an- 
nouncement also said: 


“To strengthen Turkey’s capa- 
city to resist Axis pressure and to 
méet such demands for Turkish 
assistance as Allied strategy might 
require, the United States and 
Great Britain delivered substan- 
tail quantities of war material to 
Turkey during the war. Under 
the authority of the Lend-Lease 
Act, the United States delivered 
nearly $90,000,000 worth of mili- 
tary equipment under straight 
lend-lease. Additional quantities 
of supplies for the civilian econ- 
omy were delivered to Turkey un- 
der cash reimbursement  lend- 
lease for which the Turks paid at 





the time of shipment. 


“Under the settlement just ne- 
gotiated, Turkey is to pay for 
lend-lease equipment of a civilian 
nature now located in Turkey, 
and receives full title to this 
equipment, which had an original 
cost value of $5,728,000. Military 
items still in the possession of the 
Turkish armed forces are not be- 
ing paid for, but are subject to 
the right of recapture, although 
the United States stated in the 
Agreement that it does not in- 
tend generally to exercise this 
right. The settlement made with 
Turkey also covers all outstanding 
claims between the two Govern- 
ments arising from the war. The 
Agreement is expected to receive 
final ratification by the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly within 
a few days. 


“All unsold United. States Army 
surpluses located in Turkey, which 
had an original cost value of just 
under $700,000, were purchased 
late last month by the Turkish 
Government for $500,000. Turkey 
has also recently concluded an 
Agreement with the United States 
covering civil aviation rights, con- 
taining terms regarded as satis- 
factory by the Department of 
State. Turkey is a member of 
the United Nations and the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, and § has 
applied for membership in the 
International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund.” 


The following regarding the 
settlement of the lend-lease debt 
is from special Ankara advices 
(by wireless) May 9 to the New 
York “Times”: 

Premier Saradjoglu told the 
Grand National Assembly today 
that the United States requested 
only $4,500,000 in settlement of 
the Turkish lend-lease debt, much 
Jess than was generally expected. 
The Premier did not reveal the 
exact amount of the original. 


The American gesture was the 
occasion of a warm demonstration 
of Turko-American friendship and 
the Premier, interpreting the gen- 
eral sentiment, said: 

“By paying this sum we are re- 
paying only a material portion of 
our debt. There is also a moral 
side which we shall endeavor to 
repay by taking our stand beside 
America in the cause of freedom, 
justice, independence and hu- 
manity.” 

From American sources here it 
is learned that the settlement also 





covers all outstanding claims be- 
tween the two Governments aris- 
ing from the end of the war. 





Supreme Court Rules 
On Schulte Suit 


The U. S. Supreme Court, rul- 
ing on April 29 that the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act precludes com- 
promise settlements between em- 
ployers and their employees on 
claims for overtime compensation 
and liquidated damages, upheld 
by .a 5 to 3 decision an Appeals 
Court finding that employees 
servicing a building were covered 
by the Act when 20% of the ten- 
ants were engaged in interstate 
commerce. The decision, which 
noted a dissent made by the late 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone; was 
rendered in a case _ involving 
claims for damages entered, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Wash- 
ington to the New York “Times,” 
by maintenance employees of D. 
A. Schulte, Inc., at 575 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. In an effort 
to settle an overtime dispute the 
employer in 1942 met his employ- 
ees’ claims under overtime provi- 
sions of the wage-hour act, and 
obtained a release from each em- 
ployee on any future claims. 

The “Times” advices added: 

A suit later was entered, how- 

ever, against Schulte for damages 
under another section of the Fed- 
eral law. The wage-hour act pro- 
vides that an employer who vio- 
lates the requirements for over- 
time pay is liable for an additional 
equal amount as “liquidated dam- 
ages.” 
A District Court in New York 
held that the employer was re- 
leased of all claims for liquidated 
damages because’ of the “bona 
fide” settlement he had reached 
with his employees out of court. 
But the Court of Appeals reversed 
the decision on the ground that 
only half of the provisions of the 
wage-hour law had been met by 
the employer, and that the Fed- 
eral code could not be compro- 
mised. 


_The Supreme Court in a deci- 
sion written by Justice Stanley F. 
Reed concurred in the Appeals 
Court finding, and said that Con- 
gress had made the payment of 
damages “mandatory” in such 
cases. 

On the question of whether the 
building maintenance employees 
were covered by the Federal stat- 
ute, the Court noted that at least 
four tenants in the building, out 
of 12. made garments, a major 
part of which were shipped in in- 
terstate commerce. 

“Mere separation of the eco- 
nomic processes of production for 
commerce between different in- 
dustrial units, even without any 
degree of common ownership does 
not destroy the continuity of pro- 
duction for commerce,” the ma- 
jority held. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter, in 
dissent, declared that the “policy” 
of a statute should be drawn out 
of its terms, and “not, like nitro- 
gen, out of the air.” 

“Nothing is discernible in any- 
thing that Congress has said or 
done to imply the prohibition of a 
settlement made by parties in 
good faith, not for the minimum 
wages but a settlement affecting 
the penalizing double liability 
where any liability was fairly in 
controversy when the settlement 
was made,” Mr... Frankrurter 
wrote. 


Weaver Named Official of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 


At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of J. P. Morgan 





Expediting Committee 
for OPA Price Relief 


Reconversion Director John W. 
Snyder made public on May lt 
two resolutions of the advisory 
board of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, one of 
which recommended that the 
Office of Price Administration es- 
tablish an “expediting committee” 
to receive all pending price relief 
applications on which a decision 
has been delayed for 30 days; the 
other resolution urged extension 
of the life of OPA for a period of 
one year. 

The two resolutions were 
adopted unanimously by the full 
membership of the Board, which 
consists of: Albert S. Goss, Edward 
A. O’Neal, James G. Patton, Na- 
thaniel Dyke, Jr., Eric A. John- 
ston, George H. Mead, T. C. 
Cashen, William Green, Philip 
Murray, Chester C. Davis, O. Max 
Gardner, and Anna M. Rosenberg. 
The following is the text of the 
resolutions, as reported by the 
New York “Journal of Commerce” 
from its Washington bureau May 1: 


Resolved: That after months of 
discussion and consideration, and 
despite widely varying viewpoints 
and differences of opinion, it is 
now the unanimous sentiment of - 
this board that proper provision 
should be made to extend the life 
of OPA for a period not to exceed 
one year. 

This Board is convinced that to 
abandon price control on June 30, .- 
1946, would leave the nation un- 
protected against a dangerous rise 
in prices in the interval before 
normal economic forces are work=- . 
ing. 

It is essential that the termina- 
tion of price control be brought 
about without unneccessary delay, 
yet in an orderly manner. 

This can be accomplished only 
through the adoption of a positive 
program embracing timely meas- 
ures of decontrol and gradual 
discontinuation of cost: of living 
subsidies together with the main- 
tenance of courageous fiscal and - 
monetary policies to combat in- 
flation. 

It is also essential that during 
the period of the extension of the 
life of OPA the inequities and ob- 
stacles to maximum production 
must by administrative action be 
reduced to the minimum by sim- 
plifying present procedures and 
liberalizing existing standards. 


Resolved: That this Board rec- 
ommends the establishment, with- 
in the organization of OPA, at 
high executive level, an expedit- 
ing committee to which shall be 
referred all applications pending 
in OPA on which a decision has 
been delayed for 30 days. 


Result of Treasury 
Billi Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on May 13 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or 
thereabout of 91-day Treasury 
bills to be dated May 16 and to 
mature Aug. 15, which were of- 
fered on May 10, were opened at 
the Federal Reserve Banks on 
May 13. 

Total applied for $1,900,939,000. 

Total accepted, $1,301,341,000 
(includles $40,866,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99.905 and 
accepted in fuil). 

Average price, 99.805-+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, $9.908; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 








& Co. Incorporated, held on May 
8, a dividend of $2 per Share was 
declared payable on June 14, 1946 





1946. 
At the same 


to stockholders of record May 31, 


meeting W. B. 


per annum. 

Low, $9.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(66% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 


Weaver was appointed Assistant] jlar issue of bills on May 16 in 


Vice-President. 


the amount of $1,309,003,000, 
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Canada and U. S.—Islands of Private Enterprise 


tne Government of the United, not readily available through or- 


(Continued from first page) 
perience taac informal discussion 
between intormed and able indi- 
viduals, arawn from private en- 
terprise and tne technical staffs of 
eur governmental departments 
and bureaus while programs were 
still-in the formative stage, has 
heightened the prospect for their 
ultimate acceptance. The presence 
here of so many experts from 
Ottawa indicates that you follow 
the same practice, and I have no 
doubt, witn equally gratifying re- 
sults. 

There is, in fact, so much in 
common between our countries 
that it is natural to expect that 
our approach toward economic 
and financial problems would fol- 
low a uniform pattern. Such dif- 
ferences as may occur are more 
hikely to be striking than signifi- 
eant. I am indebted to the brilliant 
and worthy Governor of your 
Bank of Canada for a story which 
illustrates my point. As Graham 
Towers tells it, one man, meet- 
img another, and commenting on 
his strong resemblance to the first 
man’s sister, said, “Except for the 
mustache, you could be my sister 
Ella.” “But,” the second man pro- 
tested “I have no mustache.” 
“That’s it,” said the first, “my sis- 
ter has.” 

I have in mind to review briefly 
the measures that Canada and the 
United States have taken to ful- 
fill their international responsi- 
bilities in the post-war economy. 
I doubt whether our approach is 
im. any aspect so different that it 
assumes the proportions of a mus- 
tache; ‘but if now and then a 
slight coat of down appears, I will 
leave it to you to decide which 
one of us is Sister Ella. 


Getting Rid of Controls 
Of course, neither of us has suf- 
ficiently recovered from wartime 
dislocations to discard entirely 
wartime controls. ‘tne currenc 
discussion on our side with re- 
spect to relaxation of price con- 
trol has taken, on the part of the 
supporters of continued control, 
an evangelical tone which can be 
heard as far as Ottawa. Whatever 
the decision may be as to giving 
price control a further term, the 
evidence is overwhelmingly that 
the people of the United States do 
not believe it inherently desirable. 
With respect to export control, the 
position recommended by the 
Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the United States Chamber, and 
approved by the convention is:— 
“Temporary modified export 
controls by the Government are 
recognized to be a practical ne- 
cessity. Such controls should 
not extend for a period longer 
than one year, and should be 
limited to those commodities 
which the Director of Economic 
Stabilization declares or certi- 
-les to be in critical short sup- 
oly, and that such controls shall 
remain operative only during 
the period in which this condi- 

won actuaily exists.” 

Resolutions of similar tenor 
kave been adopted by the Com- 
r-erce and Industry Association, 
<-1d by the. Overseas Automotive 
Cub of New York. Both our 
( xuntries have avvroved the In- 
t-rnational Monetary Fund and 
‘ e International Bank for Recon- 
truction and Development. While 
both institutions are in process of 
organization, neither can function 
effectively until the various ob- 
stacles to world trade which were 
considered by the little-publicized 
Commission III at Bretton Woods, 
are cleared up. The task of har- 
monizing the policies of the United 
Nations with respect to interna- 
tional trade falls to the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, still to 
be créated. To further its inaugu- 
ration, our State Department, 
November, 1945, published “Pro- 
posals for Expansion of World 


Trade and Employment, Devel- 





States in Preparation for an In-!dinary commercial channeis. 


ternational Conference on Trade 
and Employment and Presented 
for Consideration by the Peoples 
of the World.” 

These proposals are presented 
by the State Department as not 
final nor perfect, and as an hon- 
est reporter, I must say that our 
foreign traders who have studied 
them endorse that statement. They 
do well serve the purpose for 
which they were intended—as a 
working basis for discussion—and 
ultimately for international ac- 
tion. 

Obviously, if your and our rep- 
resentatives on the Executive 
Board of the International Trade 
Organization, and on its Commis- 
sions on Commercial Policy, on 
Business Practices and on Com- 
modities, are able to present pro- 
posals which have the support, not 
simply of the technical staffs of 
our government but also of in- 
formed and able groups of our 
citizens, bringing influential sup- 
port from private enterprise, the 
prospect of their ultimate accep- 
tance both at home and interna- 
tionally will be strengthened. 

I may say that, with respect to 
the situs of the International 
Bank, the viewpoint of our indus- 
trial and financial leaders was in 
accord with that of the late Lord 
Keynes and of both the Canadian 
and United Kingdom delegates, 
that it should be in New York. 
There has been no public state- 
ment with respect to the factors 
which led the United States dele- 
gation to dictate that the Bank 
should operate in the political at- 
mosphere of Washington. The de- 
cision seems particularly inappro- 
~riate, as it is contemplated that 
the major part of the leading 
power of the International Bank 
will be exterfded in dollars, in is- 
sues offered to the investment 
public. Both the personnel and 
the mechanics of the investment 
market are centered in New York, 
and one can think of no business 
institution which would support a 
decision to domicile the Interna- 
tional Bank elsewhere. 

You have already extended to 
Great Britain a major line of 
credit, and we have also agreed 
io do so, subject to the approval 
of Congress. Your credit and ours 
add up to $5 billion, your part be- 
ing substantially larger per capita 


or per dollar of national income | 
No small part of the! to the lending power of the Bank, 


than ours. 
advantage which will accrue to us 
from the credit is that in aiding 
Great Britain—our and your best 
export customer—we are also aid- 
ing our trade with Canada, which 
is, except for Great Britain, our 
best export customer. Our pros- 
pective customers in all the coun- 
tries whose currencies are linked 
to sterling are, to a great extent, 
prevented from buying goods in 
the United States. Although Can- 
ade is not officially in the sterling 
area, your trade with us is bound 
to suffer because of your inability 
to convert into dollars the sterling 
you receive for your shipments to 
Great Britain. Ninety per cent of 
the world’s trade is done in dollars 
and sterling. For foreign trade to 
flow freely they must be reliably 
exchangeable. No part of our 
program for economic and finan- 
*ial collaboration with the United 
ind Associated Nations—including 
the Bretton Woods Institutions 
which our Congress has already 
approved — can possibly succeed 
until this hurdle is cleared—and 
no half-measures will take us 
over. 


Sanadian Commercial Corporation 

You are organizing a new 
Crown Company, Canadian Com- 
mercial Cerporation, empowered 


ba | to make purchases in Canada for 


foreign governments and UNRRA, 
and to assist private importers to 
»btain commodities which are un- 


ler international allocation or for- 


eped by a Technical Staff within eign government control, or are 
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It 


| will, I understand, replace some 








of your war-time organizations 
which performed similar func- 
tions. You are also experimenting 
with an Export Credits Insurance 
Scheme, to promote the revival of 
trade by encouraging exports 
trom Canada. 

At this point I begin to think I 
see the mustache—or at least a 
vigorous growth of government 
down to feather-bed your foreign 
trade. Of course, we have an Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Created in 1934 
to facilitate the exchange of com- 
modities between the United 
States and other nations; in 1940, 
enlarged to aid in the develop- 
ment of the resources, the stabili- 
zation of the currencies and the 
orderly marketing of the products 
of the western hemisphere; and in 
1945 greatly expanded, with a 
present lending power of $3,500 
million, which our President has 
suggested be increased by another 
$1,250 million to cover estimated 
commitments for 1946, the Bank 
is presently serving as a source 
for emergency loans for recon- 
struction and development, pend- 
ing the establishment and oper- 
ation of the International Bank. 
Whereas, from its inception until 
the end of 1945, Latin-American 
countries have received $306 mil- 
lion of its total disbursements of 
$563 million, during the last half 
of 1945, reconstruction loans to 
European countries accounted for 
$920 million out of new authori- 
zations of $1,040 million. 

When its emergency lending 
ends, the Export-Import Bank is 
expected to revert to its former 
role of developing foreign mar- 
kets for our commodities and in- 
dustrial products which experi- 
enced the greatest expansion in 
capacity during the war and for 
which there is need abroad. It 
can thus, like your own Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, take 
over any functions of our war- 
time organizations which it may 
seem desirable to continue in 
more normal times. 


The Export-Import Bank 

The powers of the Export-Im- 
port Bank are also broad enough 
to guarantee both the credit and 
the exchange risk on foreign sales. 
There is pending, with political 
backing, a bill in Congress which 
would add a further $500 million 


and impose upon it the duty of 
setting up a formal export guar- 
antee scheme, applying to both 
short-term and medium-term ex- 
ports along the lines of your own 
and the British systems. The Bank 
does not recommend that we fol- 
low your example, for reasons set 
out at length in the section of its 
report for July-December 1945 
entitled “Export Credit and Trans- 
fer Guarantees.” The Bank finds 
the demand for short-term assist- 
ance too small to justify a formal- 
ized scheme, and believes that its 
facilities should be reserved for 
medium-term sales of capital 
foods, in which it is already ef- 
fectively operating. 

This statement accurately rep- 
resents the viewpoint of our im- 
portant associations of foreign 
traders. I would like to add to it 
some comments of my own. My 
first comment relates to the as- 
sumption that foreign credit risks 
are “insurable.” Insurance is the 
business of securing against loss 
by a contingent event, for a given 
rate or premium. The rate or 
premium is based upon the work 
of an actuary—the official in an 
insurance company who calculates 
the risks and premiums. The ac- 
tuary works from experience 
tables—the compilation of actual 
mortality, of actual marine, war, 
fire and casualty losses. These 


risks have a common characteris- ; 


tic. Thev are calculable because 
their incidence is controlled by 
natural forces, and they are kept 
at a minimum by the working of 





the most powerful of human in- 
stincts—that of self-preservation. 
It is that characteristic which 
makes these experience tables de- 
pendable. And it is the lack of 
tnat characteristic which would 
make any foreign credit experi- 
ence table a base of sand on which 
to build an insurance business. 


The Credit Guarantee Scheme 


My second comment relates to 
the assumption that a foreign cred- 
it guarantee scheme substantially 
augments exports. I have searched 
such records as are available in 
vain for evidence to support such 
a statement. It can be said of 
Sweden and the United Kingdom 
(about which alone, of the 16 
countries which had some form 
of government expoft guarantee 
system before World War II, cur- 
rent data is readily available) that 
their schemes operated without 
loss to their taxpayers. But is it 
not fair comment to say that as 
the British, after 20 years of ex- 
perimentation, have been able to 
induce only 10% of their export- 
ers to make peace-time use of the 
facilities afforded, the British ex- 
perience does not powerfully sup- 
port the argument that an export 
credit guarantee scheme would 
substantially augment our post- 
war export trade? 

And my third comment is that 
as it is the avowed purpose of the 
International Monetary Fund to 
keep monetary fluctuation within 
1%, why must your government, 
which has contributed its quota of 
$300 million, and our government 
which has contributed its quota of 
$2,750 million to the Fund, appro- 
priate funds for additional gov- 
ernmental institutions from which 
our exporters can, for a fee, ob- 
tain a guarantee that the Fund 
will operate as planned? 

“And my final comment is that 
the history of the alleged export 
credit “insurance” schemes set up 
overseas clearly indicates that 
they have been part of a pattern 
for the subvension of export trade 
to aid political and economic ob- 
jectives. 

I have talked at so much length 
upon your export guarantee 
scheme because it will illustrate 
the thought I want to leave with 
you. Both our countries are com- 
ing out of the war with ambiva- 
lent governmental agencies and 
institutions, which can and will 
be used by believers in the 
planned economy doctrine to reg- 
ulate our post-war lives. unless 
they are stoutly resisted. We have 
resisted the blandishments of the 
planners on the export guarantee 
scheme. Have you? 

A much more important test is 
in the making. Both your newly- 
found state-trading unit, the Can- 
adian Commercial Corporation, 
and our Export-Import Bank, are 
subject to the same pressure. In 
our case, our foreign traders, sens- 
ing the situation, last fall made 
through the medium of our Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, 
this declaration: “The Convention 
also records that the purchasing 
activities of foreign missions and 
agencies in the United States, 
which tend to obstruct the chan- 
nels of American trade and dis- 
tribution abroad, be discontinued 
at the earliest possible moment.” 


Pressure to Revert to Private 
Trading 
The Eighth Report of the House 
Special Committee on Post-war 
Economic Policy and Planning, 
prepared by a staff of which Mr. 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of 


ithe Eastman-Kodak Company, was 


the director, had a similar recom- 
mendation: 


“The foreign-trade policy of 
the United States should do 
everything possible to discour- 
age trading with state monopo- 
lies and should facilitate direct 
trade with individuals in the 
countries concerned. Such a 
policy will be considerably 
strengthened if it is integrated 
with our post-war  foreign- 
lending program. In general, 
loans should be made in such a 





way as to secure the greatest 
possible amount of trade be- 
tween individuals. In particular, 
care must be taken that any 
loans to these state monopolies 
do not result in disruption of 
existing channels of private 
trade and commerce.” 

And, although its Chairman had 
earlier stated that to require such 
a condition in its loans “would in- 
troduce an extraneous issue into 
the Bank’s operations and exceed 
its competence,” the Export-Im- 
port Bank, in the recently released 
statement to which I have previ- 
ously referred, stated that the op- 
erations of foreign purchasing 
missions “should be subject to 
certain conditions and that, as the 
transitional period draws to an 
end, the missions should be dis- 
established.” 

And last Saturday, our State 
Department released a statement 
which indicated that this policy 
had been communicated to the 
fifteen foreign government pur- 
chasing missions in the United 
States. 

So I can tell you that though we 
grew a little frousy on the lip un- 
der the stress of wartime condi- 
tions, it is not our intention to 
develop a set of Lora Dundreary 
whiskers of state trading, but 
rather to emerge as clean-shaven 
advocates of private enterprise. 

We realize, of course, that when 
our representatives appear at the 
sessions of the International Trade 
Organization, which is to harmo- 
nize the international trade poli- 
cies of the United Nations, they 
will face representatives of other 
participating nations who will be 
briefed to supporta pattern for In- 
ternational trade which will be 
difficult to mesh with our own. 
Some of you may recall that our 
Eric Johnston, who has just left 
the presidency of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce af- 
ter four terms of office, voiced 
some misgivings on the subject 
after his study of British industry. 
In “Nation’s Business” for October, 
1943, Mr. Johnston. reported:— 

“TI found that the British want 
not only social security, but 
some groups of their business 
men want business security as 
well. The groups believe the 
way to security lies through re- 
strictions on competition, and 
by forming cartels and combi- 
nations under government di- 
rection. They honestly fear that 
unless competition within and 
between nations is controlled by 
government, the shooting war 
will be followed by economic 
warfare which will blast our 
hopes for a just and lasting 
peace. 

“It is only fair to say that this 
view is not shared by the mid- 
dle groups of British men, who 
see in cartels and combinations 
the same evils that we do in 
America. I told everyone with 
whom I talked that American 
business men oppose, by law 
and by temper, the cartel idea. 
I told them we want fair com- 
petition, a chance for all to 
share, in postwar markets of the 
world. 

“These questions are being 
debated very seriously in Great 
Britain today. If the cartel 
school should win the argument, 
we in America might find our- 
selves living on an island of 
free enterprise after World War 
II, just as this country lived on 
an island of democracy after 
the Revolution.” 

I am hopeful that in falling inte 
our national bad habit of refer- 
ring to the United States as 
“America,” Eric Johnston was 
guilty of nothing beyond a mis- 
nomer. I am confident that, not 
the international line, but the 
North Pole, is the border of the 
island of free enterprise to which 
he refers. 

In voicing this hope and this 
confidence, I have in mind events 
at the International Trade Con- 
ference, at Rye, New York, in 
1944. Some of you here today 
were members of the very able 
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Canadian delegation that contrib- 
uted so much to the success of the 
Conference. We all recall with ad- 
miration and gratitude the skill- 
ful leadership of your own Tim 
Weatherbee in guiding the section 
on “Currency Relations Among 
Nations.” To another section,— 
that on “Private Enterprise’—the 
United States delegation submit- 
ted a statement which was subse- 
quently, on the recommendation 
of its Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, approved by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
and distributed to its associated 
organizations:— 
f “We hold, that for us, no fur- 
; ther ground should be yielded 
to state activities or controls, 
unless the ends to be served are 
clearly in the interests of all, 
and reconcilable with our basic 
concepts. 
“We do not, therefore, accept 
the necessity of government de- 
| voting its resources to or engag- 
ing in business enterprise; the 
resources of government are 
but the resources of the citizens, 


and in this area its activity is 
inherently competitive with 
theirs. 

“We believe that controls 
which are adopted as emergency 
measures cannot be allowed to 
be exercised longer than the 
emergency itself, without seri- 
ous damage to economic health. 

“Government cannot create 
wealth apart from the wealth of 
the government, or provide for 
the needs of all its citizens as 
well as these citizens can them- 
selves provide. We believe that 
government can best serve by 
providing a maximum of op- 
portunity for the individual. We 
believe moreover that this is 
wholly consistent with govern- 
ment providing- some reasonable 
level of individual security. But 
in the last analysis a reliable 
basis of security for the indi- 
vidual, commensurate with our 
American standard of living, 
can be provided only by the in- 
dividual enterprise, energy, and 
productivity of the people them- 
selves.” 








The State of Trade 
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problem, however, is still active 
and steel companies are expected 
to keep OPA supplied with argu- 
ments as to why certain steel 
products should be advanced. 

The scrap situation throughout 
the country is becoming tighter 
than at any time since the war 
ended. The coal strike has 
lessened the demand as many steel 
mills were using scrap to make 
up for the shortage in pig iron. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel] companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 48.9% of capacity for the 
week beginning May 13, compared 
with 58.7% one week ago, 77.4% 
one month ago and 95.3% one 
year ago. This represents a de- 
crease of 9.8 points from the pre- 
vious week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 861.800 tons of steel 
ingots and castings and compares 
with 1.034.500 tons one week ago, 
234,100 tons one month ago and 
1,745,500 tons one year ago. 

Electrical Preduction—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to 4.011,670,000 kwh. in the week 
ended May 4, 1946 from 3,- 
976,750,000 kwh. in the vreced- 
ing week. Output for the week 
ending May 4, 1946, was 8.8% be- 
low that for the corresponding 
weekly period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
181,200,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed May 5, 1946, compared with 
168,400,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 7.6%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
171,200,000 kwh., compared with 
166,900,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an in- 
crease of 2.6%. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended May 4, 1946, to- 
taled 671,311 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 11,359 cars 
(or 1.7%) above the preceding 
week and 194,723 cars, or 22.5% 
below the corresponding week for 
1945. Compared with the similar 
period of 1944, a decrease of 164,- 
227 cars, or 19.7%, is shown. 

Railroad Earnings in March— 
Class I railroads of the United 
States in March, 1946, had an 
estimated deficit, after interest 
and rentals of $42,400,000 com- 
pared with a net income of $62,- 
931,000 in March, 1945, according 
to reports filed by the carriers 
with the Association of American 
Railroads and made public on 
May 3, last. 

In the first three months of 
1946, they had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals 
of $17,100,000 compared with 


not | 


$146,698,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1945. In March, 1946 
net railway operating deficit, be- 
fore interest and rentals amounted 
to $20,459,240 compared with net 
railway operating income of $102,- 
003,623 in March, 1945. 

In the first three months of 
this year the carriers had a net 
|railway operating income, before 
| interest and rentals of $108,706,537 
|compared with $249,879,982 in the 
|same period of 1945. For the 
twelve months ended March 31, 
1946, the rate of return on pro- 
|perty investment averaged 2.56% 
|}compared with a rate of return 
‘of 3.91% for the twelve months 
ended March 31, 1945. 
| Total operating revenues in the 
first three months of 1946 totaled 
| $1,866,113,380 compared with 
$2,276.234,529 in the same period 
|of 1945, or a decrease of 18.0%. 
| Operating expenses in the same 
| period, amounted to $1,568,170,303 
compared with $1,574,092,307 in 
the corresponding period of 1945, 
or a decrease of 0.4%. 

Expenses for the first quarter 
of 1946 include approximately 
$147,000,000 of back pay resulting 
from the recent wage increases of 
16 cents per hour. These charges 
were made in the March accounts. 
Fifty-nine Class I railroads failed 
to earn interest and rentals in the 
first three months of 1946, of 
which twenty-six were in the 
Eastern District, ten in the South- 
ern Region, and twenty-three in 
the Western District. 

Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion—Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
May 4 was 107.3% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 100.6% in the pre- 
ceding week and 90.7% in the like 
1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 101% against 
95% in the preceding week, and 
compared with 97% a year ago. 

Business Failures Unchanged— 
In the week ending May 9, com- 
mercial and industrial failures re- 
mained at 23, the same number as 
in the previous week, reports Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. This compares 
with 16 in the corresponding week 
of 1945. In eleven of the nineteen 
weeks so far this year, the number 
of concerns failing has_ been 
higher than in the same weeks 
of last year. 

The week’s failures were almost 
equally divided between large and 
small concerns. Large failures 
with liabilities of $5,000 or more 
fell off from 18 a week ago to 
13 in the week just énded, but 
were almost twice As numerous as 
in last year when 7 concerns 
failed in this size group. On the 
other hand, small failures involv- 
ing liabilities under $5,000 rose to 
two times those in the previous 
week, reaching 10, the second 














| highest number on record for 
small failures in any week so far 
this year. 

Retailers failing, at 10 in the 
week just ended, were twice as 
numerous aS a week ago and ex- 
ceeded the 7 occurring in the same 
week of last year. Meanwhile, 
failures in manufacturing declined 
from 12 last week to 7 this week, 
1 above last year’s level. No other 
trade or industry group had more 
than 2 concerns failing. 


One Canadian failure was re- 
ported, the same as in the pre- 
ceding week. In the comparable 
week of last year there were 3. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Equals 25-Year Peak—Rising 1 
cent to $4.20, the Dun & Brad- 
street wholesale food price index 
for May 7, duplicated the 25'- 
year peak recorded three week’s 
previous. The current level re- 
presents an increase of 2.7% over 
the like 1945 period when it 
stood at $4.09. Aiding in the rise 
were higher prices for rye, steers 
and lambs. Potatoes showed the 
only decline. The index represents 
the sum total of the price per 
pound of 31 foods in general use. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—The daily wholesale com- 
modity price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., showed 
slight movement during the past 
week. The May 7 figure registered 
189.28, against 188.91 a week 
earlier, and compared with 177.07 
at this time a year ago. 


Lacking sufficient supplies of 
wheat, flour mills have been oper- 
ating at greatly reduced schedules 
and no improvement is anticipated 
until the new wheat crop begins 
to move in volume. Many mills 
will be forced to cease grinding 
in the near future. Mills were 
generally withdrawn from the 
market and were allocating their 
limited flour output against pre- 
vious orders. Among the grains, 
rye was the leader as the May 
contract, on which there is no 
ceiling restriction, advanced to a 
new all-time high. September and 
December oats futures were quite 
active with prices fluctuating in a 
narrow range. Cash grains, with 
the exception of rye, were in tight 
supply with prices mostly nominal 
at current ceilings. Visible sup- 
plies of wheat continued their 
sharp decline and current stocks 
are the lowest since 1937. Demand 
for hogs remained active at ceiling 
prices. Trading in lard continued 
limited with stocks moving sharp- 
ly downward during April. 

Cotton values last week again 
trended slightly lower. Move- 
ments continued irregular with 
buying influenced largely by un- 
certainties and developments in 
connection with pending price 
control legislation in Washington. 
Other factors tending to depress 
prices were reports showing good 
crop progress, prospects of a 
larger than anticipated cotton 
acreage for the current year and 
the possibility of curtailment in 
mill consumption due to the coal 
strike. Reported sales in the ten 
spot markets were more active, 
totalling 93,800 bales in the week 
ended May 2, as against 81,900 in 
the preceding period, and 87,000 
in the comparable week a year 
ago. The mid-April parity price 
for cotton rose to 22.44 cents per 
pound, according to a recent re- 
port issued by the Department of 
Avriculture. This compared with 
22.32 cents a month previous, and 
21.45 cents on the corresponding 
date a year ago. Sales registered 
under the cotton export program 
for the week ended April 27 
amounted to 63,146 bales, bringing 
total eoansionments since August 1, 
to 1,346,600 bales. 

Business in the Boston raw wool 
market was slower with relatively 
few sales of either foreign or 
domestic wools reported during 
the week. The decline in activity 
was said to be due to lack of of- 
ferings of desirable types and the 
possibility of buying wools 
cheaper at public auction. Mills 





apparently have ample wool in- 
ventories for their needs. Some 


mills were reported taking orders 
for woolen and worsted piece 
goods through the end of the year, 
while others were taking orders 
for limited periods only. The 
twenty-sixth public auction of 
Government wools was held in 
Boston on May 1. While inferior 
types received little attention, bid- 
ding on good wools was active. 
Out of a total of 2,948,508 pounds 
of wool offered for sale, 2,771,021 
pounds weer sold. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Retail volume for the country as 
a whole rose slightly this week 
after the moderate post-Easter 
decline of last week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports in its weekly 
review of trade. Over-all volume 
was well above that of the cor- 
responding week a year ago when 
the celebration of V-E Day closed 
most retail stores for one day. 
Some localities reported that total 
volume was adversely affected by 
the curtailment of power, light, 
and heat made necessary by de- 
creasing stock piles of coal. 

Adequate supplies of food were 
available to the many consumers 
who thronged the food stores this 
week. Retail food volume rose 
slightly and compared very favor- 
ably with that of the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. The general 
scarcity of most meats continued 
with demand for poultry high. In 
addition to citrus fruits, straw- 
berries, and pineapples, there 
were limited supplies of bananas 
available. Wide selections of fresh 
vegetables were reported in prac- 
tically every locality. There were 
generally adequate stocks of most 
canned goods. 


Interest in summer apparel, 
sportswear and bathing suits was 
large. With the approach of 


Mother’s Day plastic handbags, 
gloves, lingeries, and jewelry at- 
tracted much attention. Over-all 
retail shoe volume generally was 
also high. Many reports indicated 
that selections of both men’s and 
women’s apparel had _ increased 
slightly the past week. In men’s 
furnishings, hats and neckties 
were among the best sellers. 

Consumer interest in home 
furnishings last week continued 
to be well above that in the sim- 
ilar period a year ago. The de- 
mand for all types of furniture 
was great with upholstered furni- 
ture and bedding attracting much 
attention. Selections of summer 
furniture and case goods remained 
limited. The seasonal demand for 
painteand various cleaning agents 
was igh. The available supply of 
pieee® goods, curtains, and dra- 
peries continued small. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 21 to 
25% over the corresponding five- 
day week a year ego. Estimates 
of regional percentage increases 
were: New England 16 to 19, East 
25 to 29, Middle West 20 to 24, 
Northwest and South 22 to 26, 
Southwest 14 to 18, and Pacific 
Coast 19 to 23. 

Wholesale volume continued its 
upward trend this week and it 
was estimated to be 25% above 
that of the corresponding week a 
year ago when most markets 
closed one day in celebration of 
the victory in Europe. The de- 
mand for practically all staple 
articles remained high and buyers 
generally pressed for early de- 
liveries. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended May 4, 
1945, increased by 29% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 26% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended May 4, 1946, 
sales increased by 45% and for 
the year to date by 24%. 


Department store sales contin- 
ued large in April and the Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index for the 
month is now estimated at 255% 


of the 1935-39 average as com- 
pared with 261 in March and an 
average of 248 during the first 








quarter of the year. For the year 
to date sales have been about 
one-fourth larger in value than in 





—— 


the corresponding period, of last 
year, 


Retail trade here in New York 
established a new high for the 
week as department store volume 
moved 60% ahead of a year age. 
Some slight improvement was 
noted in food sales for the peried. 


Furniture dealers reported a 
quickening pace of shipments im 
wholesale markets for wwe week, 
but expressed uncertainty over tue 
immediate future because of the 
freight embargo. Since 2 with- 
drawal of the embargo has takem 
place with the announcement by 
John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers Union of a 
two-week strike truce, this un- 
certainty is in some measure dis- 
pelled. 


Commitments on men’s spring 
suits were somewhat larger the 
past week. A scarcity ot oOVver- 
coats for next season was noted 
but topcoats were more abuadané 
as a result of the mills produemg 
lighter fabrics. Toilet articles fer 
men made a substantial gain last 
week and Father’s day sales are 
expected to set a record. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to May 4, 19464, 
increased 39% above the same 
period last year. This compared 
with an increase of 30% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended May 4, 1946, sales 
rose by 50% and for the year te 
date by 30%. 








Nimitz Opposes Present 
Military Merger Pian 


Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, ap- 
pearing on May 3 before the Sen- 
ate Naval Committee, which 
holding hearings on the preposed 
legislation to merge the armed 
services, added his voice to the 
warning expressed by Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal that 
would be necessary to amend the 
measure if the Navy- were not te 
be weakened as a part of the na- 
tion’s security program, aceord.ng 
to advices from Washington to the 
Associated Press. Reiterating 
much of Mr. Forrestal’s testimony, 
Admiral Nimitz declared that the 
present plan would not achieve 
unity at all and is lacking in er- 
ganizational provis ons. Admiral 
Nimitz is quoted as follows: 

“The basic defects should he 
remedied by restoring the mili- 
tary and naval services to in- 
dependent department status,” he 
suggested, “and by vesting im 
their secretaries all direct admin- 
istrative responsibility and au- 
thority.” 

This, he said, would free from 
administrative duties the “Diree- 
tor of National Security” that 
the Navy has advocatei in its 
plan for the postwar defense set- 
up. Nimitz added that the pre- 
posed director would thus be able 
to concentrate as Deputy Chair- 
man of a council of national se- 
curity responsible for coordinat- 
ing foreign, military and economie 
policies. The President would be 
Chairman, 

“In this manner the strength 
we now have would be retained 
and supplemented by the im- 
proved coordination which expe- 
rience has shown to be necessary,” 
the Admiral said. 


Admiral Nimitz recommended 
that any plan of reorganization 
for the armed forces include the 
following three provisions: 


1. No service will attempt te 
restrict in any way tre means and 


weapons used by another service 
in carrying out its functions. 

2. No service will attempt to 
restrict in any wuy the areas of 
operations of the other services in 
carrying out the r functions. 

3. Each service will lend the 
utmost assistance possible to the 
other services in carryir; out 
their functions. 
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More Education for 
Atomic Age: Truman 


(Continued from first page) 


All these benefits are given not as 
a matter of favor but as a matter 
of rignt. Veterans must not be 
penalized for their war service. 


Must Provide Education for Vets 


“Programs of this nature, 
though less comprehensive, were 
estabiished for veterans of past 
wars. But today we find the be- 
ginning of a new and important 
concept—one which is given con- 
crete evidence by the presence of 
veterans here today. That concept 
is that the nation must provide for 
its veterans something more than 
pensions, something more than in- 
surance, loans, and rehabilitation. 
For those who wish it, the nation 
must also provide education. 

“An enormous and tragic deficit 
was accumulated during the war 
—a deficit in education—as mil- 
lions of young men and women 
left behind them fheir books and 
their schools and colleges to go 
to war. Not only gratitude, but 
our national self-preservation as 
well, require that this educational 
deficit be diminished or wiped 
out. By providing educational 
benefits for our veterans, the Con- 
gress has started us on the way to 
our goal. 


Skeptics Were Wrong 

“Some doubt was expressed a 
few years ago as to whether there 
would be any interest among the 
veterans ici these educational aids. 
There were those—TI call them 
skeptics or call them men with- 
out faith in the youth of our na- 
tion—who thought that only a 
handful of veterans would choose 
to come back to the quiet halls of 
learning. These men were wrong. 
The problem is not in the lack of 








veterans seeking education. The 
problem is to provide accommo- 
dations for- those who seek ° it. 
Even some colleges which had 
been exclusively for women have 
had to open their doors to men 
students. The response of the col- 
leges and schools to this thirst for 
knowledge of our veterans has 
been magnificent. 

“This desire for further school- 
ing which has been evidenced by 
our veterans—men and women 
who will be our leaders of tomor- 
row—is full of healthy promise 
for the future. And may God give 
us those leaders, so that we may 
co»t'nue to assume that leadership 
which God had always intended 
us to take in this world. 

“The fact that so many veterans 
have taken advantage of these 
educational opportunities increases 
tre heavy. responsibility which 
rests upon our schools and col- 
leges. In preparing our veterans 
and other young men and women 
to live in the new atomic age, 
education faces the greatest chal- 
lenge in history. 


Cites United Nations Charter 


“There is.profound truth in the 
frst line of the new charter of 
the. United ‘Nations educational, 
scientific and cultural organiza- 
tion. The Charter declares: ‘Since 
wars begin in the minds of men, 





it is in the minds of men that the 


defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.’ 





“I fear we are too much con- 
cerned with material things to re- 
member that our real strength lies 
in spiritual values. I doubt wheth- 
er there is in this troubled world 
today, when nations are divided 
by jealousy and suspicion, a sin- 
gle problem that could not be 
solved if approached in the spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

“The new age of atomic energy 

resses upon us. Mark that well! 

hat-may have been sufficient 
yesterday is not sufficient today. 
New and terrible urgencies, new 
and terrible responsibilities, have 
been placed upon education. 

“Ignorance and its handmaid- 





ens, prejudice, intolerance, suspi- 
cion of our fellow-men, breed dic- 
tators. And they breed wars. Civ- 
ilization cannot survive an 
atomic war. Nothing would be 
left but a world reduced to rubble. 
Gone would be man’s hope for de- 
cency. Gone would be our hope 
for the greatest age in the history 
of mankind—an age which you 
and I know can harness atomic 
energy for the welfare of man and 
not for his destruction. 

“And so we must look to edu- 
cation in the long run to wipe out 
that ignorance which threatens 
catastrophe. Intelligent men do 
not hate other men just because 
their religion may be different, or 
because their habits and language 
may be different, or because their 
national origin or color may be 
different. It is up to education to 
bring about that deeper interna- 
tional understanding which is so 
vital to world peace. 


Education and Atomic Bomb 


“Intelligent Americans no 
longer think that merely because 
a man is born outside the boun- 
daries of the United States, he is 
no concern of ours. They know 
that in such thinking lie the seeds 
of dictatorship and tyranny. And 
they know from sad experience 
that dictatorship and tyranny are 
too ruthless to stop at the borders 
of the United Sates and conven- 
iently leave us alone. They know 
what World War II and the atomic 
bomb have taught them—that we 
must work and live with all our 
fellow-men if we are to work and 
live at all. They know that those 
without economic hope, and those 
to whom education has been forc- 
ibly denied, willingly turn to dic- 
tators. They know that in a na- 
tion where teachers are free to 
teach, and young men and women 
are free to learn, there is a strong 
bulwark against dictatorship. 

“That was the last message from 
President Roosevelt. In a speech 
which he wrote just before he 
died, but which he never deliv- 
ered, he said: 


“*‘We are faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that, if civilization is 
to survive, we must cultivate the 
science of human relationships— 
the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live and work together, 
in the same world, at peace.’ 


“Until citizens of America and 
citizens of the other nations of the 
world learn this ‘science of hu- 
man relationships’ of which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt spoke, the atomic 
bomb will remain a frightful 
weapon which threatens to de- 
stroy all of us. 


Tolerance and Mutual Respect 


“But there is at least one de- 
fense against this bomb. That de- 
fense lies in our mastering this 
science of human relationships all 
over the world. It is the defense 
of tolerance and of understand- 
ing, of intelligence and thought- 
fulness. 


“When we have learned these 
things, we shall be able to prove 
that Hiroshima was not the end of 
civilization, but the beginning of 
a new and better world. 

“That is the task which con- 
fronts education. The veterans 
who attend the colleges and 
schools of today, and the children 
of the veterans who will go to 
school tomorrow, have a right to 
expect that the training offered to 
them will fulfill that task. It is 
not an easy task. It is a most dif- 
ficult one. It is one which places 
burdens without precedent, both 
upon those who teach and upon 
those who come to be taught. 
There must be new inspiration, 
new meaning, new energies. There 
must be a rebirth of education if 
this new and urgent task is to be 
met. 

“I know that education will 
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meet that challenge. If our civi- 
lization is to survive, it must meet 
it. All of our educational re- 
sources must be- pledged to that 
end. The road is hard, but the re- 
ward is great. 

“T am confident. that this splen- 
did institution, with its educa- 
tional system founded upon Chris- 
tian principles, will play a full 
and noble part in the great adven- 
ture ahead of us. We can and we 
must make the atomic age an age 
of peace for the glory of God and 
the welfare of mankind.” 


President Submits War 
Dept. Spending Plan 


A message covering the War 
Department’s spending program 
in the new fiscal year was sent by 
President Truman to Congress on 
May 6, giving total expenditures 
of $7,246,335,200, according to As- 
sociated Press Washington ad- 
vices. This figure compares with 
a January budget estimate of $7,- 
100,000,000 for the fiscal year 1947, 
with estimated obligations of $19,- 
300,000,00 during the current fis- 
cal year, and with $52,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1945. An army 
of 1,070,000 men and officers on 
June 30, 1947, compared with 1,- 
500,000 on June 30, 1946, is con- 
templated within the estimate al- 
lowance for maintenance. In ad- 
dition to army provision, $500,- 
000,000 is estimated to be required 
for Government and relief in oc- 
cupied areas. For “atomic serv- 
ice,” the President asks $200,000,- 
000. 


The statement goes on to say, 
according to the Associated Press, 
that cash expenditures of the War 
Department for the fiscal year 
1947 are estimated to run to $8,- 
600,000,000, This is $600,000,000 
greater than the preliminary esti- 
mate included in the regular 
budget due principally to larger 
expenditures from prior year ap- 
propriations than had previously 
been anticipated. 

Allowances totaling $182,782,- 
000 have been made for the re- 
activation of the National Guard 
and organized reserves. 

Following is a summary of esti- 
mated 1947 expenditures: 

Pay and travel, $2,594,967,000; 
Quartermaster Service, $621,505,- 
100; Transportation Corps, $509,- 
911,000; Signal Corps, $104,083,- 
000; Air Forces, $1,200,000,000; 
Medical Department, $69,500,000; 
Engineer Service, $802,724,500; 
Ordnance Department, $338,607,- 
000; Chemical Warfare Service, 
$26,104,000; National Guard, re- 
serves and R. O. T. C., $182,782,- 
000; Government and relief in oc- 
cupied areas, $500,000,000; Atomic 
Service, $200,000,000; miscellane- 
ous, $96,151,600. 


Services List Total 
War Casualties 


On May 8, the first anniversary 
of V-E Day, the armed services 
issued the following report, given 
by the Associated Press in its 
Washington advices, of Americans 
who were killed, wounded or lost 
during the war. Including some 
duplications, of men wounded two 
or more times for instance, the to- 
tal figures approximate 295,867 
dead, 679,234 wounded, 12,744 
missing; a total of 987,845. The 
Associated Press further reported: 

“The Army counted, to the end 
of February, 229,238 fighting 
deaths, 598,935 wounded in action 
and 10,897 still missing. 

“The Navy listed, as of March 
31, killed 45.572, wounded 24,578 
and missing 1,646. 

“Marines, same date: Killed 20,- 
237, wounded 55,408, missing 118. 

“Coast Guard, same date: Killed 
820, wounded 213, missing 83. 


“The first World War cost this 





country 364,800 casualties, includ- 
ing 4,500 still listed as prisoners 
and missing.” 








Electric Output for Week Ended May 11, 1946 
9.1% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended May 11, 1946, 
was 3,910,760,000 kwh., which compares with 4,302,381,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 4,011,670,000 kwh. in the week 


ended May 4, 1946. 


The output for the week ended May 11, 1946, 


was 9.1% below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 


Week Ended 
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DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 


Week Ended— 1946 


3,982,775 
3,983,493 
3,948,620 
3,922,796 
4,000,119 
3,952,539 
3,987,877 
4,017,310 
3,992,283 
3,987,673 
4,014,652 
3,987,145 
3,976,750 
4,011,670 
3,910,760 


1945 


May 4-- 
Ro vty 
May 18___- 


under 1945 


% Change 
1944 


4,524,134 
4.532,730 
4,511,562 
4,444,939 
4,464,686 
4,425,630 
4,400,246 
4,409,159 
4,408,703 
4,361,094 
4,307,498 
4,344,188 
4,336,247 
4,233,756 
4,238,375 
4,245,678 
4,291,750 


1932 


1,578,817 
1,545,459 
1,512,158 
1.519,679 
1,538,452 
1,537,747 
1,514,553 
1,480,208 
1,465,076 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 
1,429,032 
1,436,928 
1,435,731 
1,425,151 
1,381,452 


1929 


1,726,161 
1,718,304 
1,699,250 
1,706,719 
1,702,570 
1,687,229 
1,683,262 
1,679,589 
1,633,291 
1,696,543 
1,709,331 
1,699,822 
1,688,434 
1,698,942 
1,704,426 
1,705,460 
1,615,085 





From Washin 


Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


something to show he was the 
strongest labor leader in America. 
Lewis is not the man to refuse to 
walk on a carpet thus laid down 
for him. Few men in his position 
would have done so. In his posi- 
tion, to have sidestepped the car- 
pet would have shown weakness. 
As long as it is insisted he is a 
towering and unbeatable giant he 
has got to act the part. 

There was another thing, too, 
once he had thrown down the 
gauntlet, that must have deter- 
mined him to risk everything on 
the throw of the dice. It was his 
knowledge that a few years ago, 
when he was a New Dealer, he 
would have been leading a noble 
crusade instead of being bent, as 
charged, upon wrecking the na- 
tional economy. The hordes of 
Liberals, Commies and Pinks and 
their accompanying editors and 
columnists would have been shout- 
ing his praises. They would have 
used those famine relief pictures 
of miners’ families and hurled im- 
precations at the “reactionary” 
coal operators and the conserva- 
tives generally. Lewis’ crime this 
time, as it has been for the past 
several years, so far as these peo- 
ple are concerned, was not in the 
demands he made, but in the fact 
that it was he who made them. 
He knew this and it was contempt 
for his former associates as much 
as anything else that sustained 
him. It must have made a wry 
tonic for him when they reflected 
the discomfort of their position. 
Something should be done for the 
miners, our Liberal, pinkish and 
commy worthies kept repeating, 
but the ineffable John wasn’t go- 
ing about it right. 

The height of irony was afford- 
ed by Agnes Meyer, wife of the 
multimillionaire publisher of the 
Washington Post. Believed pretty 
generally hereabouts to be seeking 
to be the Republican Eleanor 
Roosevelt, she frequently con- 
tributes articles to her husband’s 
paper about the living conditions 
of the lower income groups. The 
impression is that she compared 
these conditions with the luxury 
of her own estates here and at 


Mount Kisco and it goes without 
saying that the difference is very 
wide. 

Anyway in this instance, the 
heat was being applied pretty 
strongly to John. Plants were 





shutting down, the Big govern- 
ment at Washington and the Little 
governments elsewhere were or- 
dering dimouts. It looked very 
much as if the Washington Gov- 
ernment was setting the stage to 
move in. John wavered and or- 
dered a two weeks’ truce. 


At this juncture, Reporter- 
Sociolégist Meyer moved in, when , 
her own paper was denouncing. 
Lewis, with a series of articles 
portraying indescribable condi-, 
tions under which a community of 
Kentucky miners was living. We 
suppose that 100 years from now 
it will be possible to produce, if the 
coal mines are still in existence, 
pictures of barefoot mine boys, 
and girls, backhouses and ref- 
use dumps. Mrs. Meyer did not 
mention the wages the miners 
have been making which compare 
favorably with those of the rail- 
road workers. She didn’t say why 
they didn’t, as other people have | 
done, move those backhouses and _ 
refuse dumps or put shoes on the 
unwilling kids. 

But the articles had their effect 
in propaganda-ridden Washington. . 
It took the heat off John. It made 
it possible for him once again to 
win a “great victory” against, 
seemingly insuperable odds. 

As this is written, an agreement 
has not been reached but there 
were indications that it would be 
an agreement that could have 
been reached at least a month ago. 
To this extent the hapless workers” 
lost, but they won’t realize that in- 
the propaganda-preservation of- 
Lewis’ stature. 


- FEPC Ends 


After House and Senate con-_ 
ferees on the second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill failed on May 3° 
to approve a $27,600 appropriation 
to permit the Fair Employment: 
Practices Commission to wind up 
its affairs, the agency’s Chairman, 
Malcolm Ross, announced that he 
had placed himself and_ all 
twenty-four remaining employees 
on indefinite furlough without 
pay and the FEPC abrupty ceased 
functioning on May 4. As pointed 
out by the United Press in a 
Washington dispatch, the agency 
had been ordered by Congress to 
liquidate itself by June 30, but 


Mr. Ross said that for a Federal 
agency to be left without liquidat- 
ing funds was unusual. 
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National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price | 


Index Rises Slightly 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by the 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on May 13, rose in 


level, 14 


the week of May 11, 1946, to 145.8, from 145.7 in the preceding week. 
This takes the index back to within a fractional point of its highest 
9.9, which was reached on April 20. A month ago the index 


Stood at the same level of 145.8, and a year ago at 140.2, all based 


on the 1935-1939 average as 190. 


The Association’s report added: 


The rise in the farm products group was responsible for the rise 


in the general index. 


The three subgroups of this index all advanced. 
There was a small advance in the cotton index. 
rose, due to higher quotations for rye. 


The grains index 
The iivestock index advanced 


|, with higher prices for choice and good cattle, lambs and sheep. The 
textile index showed a small advance. The foods index declined frac- 


tionally because of lower quotations for potatoes. 
@roups of the index were unchanged. 


The remaining 


During the week six price series in the index advanced and one 
declined; in the preceding week four advanced and five declined; in 
the second preceding week six advanced and seven declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
> 1935-.1939==100* 


% 
oo Group 
rs to the Grou 
Total Index , 
25.3 Pistia indatttnsinticthinetddis 
Puts eae Ons =... =... 
Cottonseed Ol... ce... 
23.0 Parm Products__......._._ - 
| ELE SMe SA 
SES nagar 1 
} I i ial cnlaisasns taltcneenets tienes 
17.3 SSS eee ee 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities____ 
8.2 , ERS GEE eer ers ae eee 
7.1 OO ON  ecttniaicetninlne wrist cuties 
6.1 Building materials__......- _ 
8S Chemicals and drugs________ 
3 Fertilizer materials_.......__ 
. Portilinet@s.6u. secs cee ns 


~ 100.0 
' 
May 12, 1945, 109.2. 


Farm machinery._._......___ 


All groups combined___.____.- 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: May 11, 





Latest Preceding Month Year 

Week Week Ago Ago 
Mayll, May4, Apr.13, May 12, 

1946 1946 1946 ly4o 

do ditienintll 144.5 144.6 144.0 141.5 
eres 147.4 147.4 147.4 145.3 
163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

js ts ain 175.7 175.0 175.1 166.6 
dintnubihs 261.7 260.4 263.8 213.1 
=e 174.1 173.9 173.8 163.3 
Aiatdinsene 162.9 162.0 161.5 159.9 
pooh ai s\ 130.8 130.8 131.7 130.4 
Saieteniaih 134.5 134.5 133.9 133.7 
chebtsaoeds 166.7 166.5 166.9 156.8 
intone 117.9 117.9 117.2 104.7 
ieodeetents 167.8 167.8 167.8 154.4 
aren 127.5 127.5 127.5 125.4 
isastbinsiiag 1i8.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 
peony see 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 
auacie 105.8 105.8 105.3 104.8 
whihidies 145.8 145.7 145.8 140.2 
1946, 113.6; May 4, 1946, 113.5; and 





which further adds: 


réquired before a normal flow of 
fuel will reach byproduct coke 
ovens. 

“This week the steel industry 
Was rapidly reaching a state of 
Paralysis and if the ‘truce’ in the 
coal strike does not result in a 
setlement, the industry will find 
itself almost completely shut 
down. Steel ingot output has 
dropped about nine points this 
week to approximately 49% of 
capacity. Early this week there 
were still many hurdles before 
conclusion of a contract and the 
feeling among mine operators was 
anything but optimistic. Most of 
the latter have not considered the 
two-week truce as a termination 
of the strike, but rather as a ‘stay 
of execution.’ 

“The uncertainty which prevails 
pver the possible outcome of cur- 
rent coal negotiations has forced 
many steel firms to continue shut- 
downs and to further curtail out- 
put this week. One startling fact 
emerging from the recent series 
of strikes is that the putting on 
_and taking.off of equipment con- 
current with complex adjustments 
involved, causes almost as much 
Joss in steel output as do actual 
shutdowns. 

" “By the end of this week the 
coal strike alone will have cost 
the steel industry more than 2,- 
400,000 tons of ingots and it is 
estimated that by the end of next 
week regardless of the outcome in 
Negotiations, the total loss since 
Apr. 1 will approximate 3,000,000 
tons of steel ingots. This loss com- 
bined with that suffered from the 
steel strike will reflect an elimi- 
mation from the steel market this 
year of well over 10,000,000 tons 
of steel with the final figure be- 
fore normal operations are re- 
sumed expected to exceed 12,000,- 
000 tons since Jan. 1. 

“Despite the fact that steel 
firms last week were emphati- 
cally telling customers that future 
delivery promises on steel prod- 
ucts were impossible to give, con- 





Stee! Operations Again Drop—Backlog Now 
Estimated at a Half a Year’s Production 


_ “It may be the middie of next week before the coal mine truce 
will be of any benefit to the steel industry, if then, states “The Iron 
Age,” national metalworking paper, in its issue of today (May 16), 


“While the Selid Fuels Administration has indicated that steel 
companies will be given consideration in the allocation of coal from 
captive mines owned by stee]® 


firms, at least a week would be; sumers were still flocking to dis- 





| trict offices with fresh orders. It 
is expected that following the 
coal settlement every steel com- 
pany in the country will be forced 
to review its finishing mill sched- 
ules and delivery commitments 
will probably be put back as 
much as a month or two months 
because of the coal tie-up. 

‘It is estimated that the steel 
industry as a whole now has a 
backlog which would require 
about a half a year’s output of 
steel. While some of this unfilled 
tonnage may represent duplica- 
tions, firm orders which eventu- 
ally will be shipped constitute 
about 4% to 5 months output at a 
high level of activity. Also many 
orders have not been placed be- 
cause mills have turned them 
down. The significance of this 
market condition, plus the effects 
of shutdowns, indicates clearly 
that the supply of steel products 
will be exceptionally tight for 
some time. 

“The steel industry staged a re- 
markable comeback after the steel 
strike, but this feat cannot be du- 
plicated after the coal strike. In 
February when the steel strike 
ended, steel mills had supplies of 
raw materials such as coal and 
scrap with which to step up oper- 
ations quickly. In the past several 
weeks coal supplies have dwin- 
dled and scrap has been utilized 
to make up for deficiencies in pig 
iron inventories. Thus mills must 
build up raw material stockpiles 
before normal steel production is 
attained. 

“Steel mills are growing con- 
cerned over the rapid rate of 
scrap consumption and there are 
prospects that a new scrap crisis 
of unparalleled severity may fol- 
low the end of the coal strike. 
This outlook has caused many 
steel firms to be approached by 
customers offering to trade scrap 
for a place on mill schedules. 

“Such bartering attempts have 
come from some large industrial 





scrap producers who have offered 





to earmark large tonnages of 
scrap for comparatively small 
amounts of new steel with prompt 
delivery. Most mills are shying 
clear ot such a dicker fearing that 
it would upset their entire quota 
system.” 

According to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, the meager 
coal supplies have forced steel 
production to take another drop 
this week, with the national steel- 
works operating rate estimated at 
48.9% of capacity for the week be- 
ginning May 13, against 58.7% 
one week ago. The Institute’s 
statement further went on to say: 

“So far the strike truce an- 
nounced May 10 and scheduled to 
be terminated May 25 has not 
provided any apparent relief for 
iron and steel companies which 
have been scraping the bottoms of 
their coal stockpiles. Some of the 
mines which the industry depends 
upon have been slow to resume 
operations. Furthermore, under 
the regulations in this emergency, 
output of the so-called ‘captive’ 
mines can be diverted to other 
types of coal users. Even after 
coal does begin arriving at hard- 
hit iron and steel plants, oper- 
ations may not expand immedi- 
ately because of the necessity for 
building up stockpiles in view of 
the uncertainty as to when the 
strike will end. 

“Through this week the strike 
has resulted in the loss of more 
than 2,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
and steel for castings. Up to May 
10, approximately 96,000 iron and 
steel plant employees had been 
laid off because of the miners’ 
walkout. 

“The rate of steel operations 
this week is equivalent to 861,800 
tons of steel ingots and steel for 
castings. Last week 1,034,500 tons 
were produced. A month ago at 
77.4%, of capacity 1,364,100 tons 
were produced. A year ago at 
95.3% operations 1,745,500 tons 
were produced. Immediately prior 
to the start of the miners’ strike 
April 1 the industry was operat- 
ing at about 88% of capacity.” 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of latest news developments 
in the metalworking industry, on 
May 13 stated in part as follows: 
“Regardless of the further extent 
of the soft coal strike the steel 
and iron industry faces a long and 
difficult road in getting back to 
anything -normal. Fuel reserves 
have reached virtual exhaustion 
and even if mining were resumed 
at once more than a month would 
}be required to assure blast fur- 
naces sufficient coke to operate 
effectively in supplying steelmak- 
ers and foundries, according to the 
publication. 


“When steel production is re- 
resumed consumers will find little 
opportunity for placing further 
ordérs. Mills generally have not 
opened books for next year and 
the fact remains that most have 
obligations running well into 1947. 
Because of setbacks in production 
constantly being received as result 
of labor disturbances the carry- 
over at the end of the year is ex- 
pected to be heavy, being defi- 
nitely assured in a number of 
products. This condition will be 
accentuated in direct proportion 
to the length of the coal strike. 

“Pig iron supply is decreasing 
steadily, with a greater decline ex- 
pected this week, as fuel supply 
deteriorates. Many foundries are 
closing, others operating part time. 
Both coke and pig iron are short 
and scrap is almost unobtainable 
in grades used in the foundry. 

“Movement of Lake Superior 
iron ore in April was far below 
that of the same month last year, 
totaling 729,902 gross tons com- 
pared with 7,282,074 tons. Cana- 
dian ore totaled 76,140 tons, com- 
pared with 46,932 tons in the same 
month last year. Movement this 
year promises to be much smaller 
than in 1945, the season opening 
later and lack of fuel preventing 
ships operating full time. Reserves 





of ore at furnaces and Lake Erie 
ports are much heavier than a 
year ago, giving a backlog,” 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following table. 


duced 
































MOODY'S BOND PRICES art 
(Based on Average Yields) 7) 
1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups*® 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A aa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
May 14 __. 123.49 118.80 122.92 121.25 118.40 112.75 116.22 119,20 120.84 

13 123.45 118.80 122.92 121.25 118.40 112.75 116.22 119.20 120.84 

11 123.80 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 114.75 116.22 119.20 121.04 

10 123.83 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.75 116.41 119.20 121.04 

9 123.86 118.80 122.92 121.25 118.60 112.75 116.41 119.20 120.84 

8 124.27 119.00 122.92 121.67 118.60 112.93 116.61 119.20 120.84 

7 124.33 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.93 116.81 119.41 120.84 

6 _ 124.45 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.93 116.61 119.20 120.84 

4 124.49 119.00 122.92 121.46 118.60 113.12 116.61 119.41 121.04 

3 _ 124.49 119.00 122.92 121.67 118.60 113.12 116.61 119.41 121.04 

Te ~ 124.52 119.00 122.92 121.46 118.60 113.12 116.61 119.41 120.84 
1__.__... 124.45 118.80 122.92 121,46 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 120.84 

Apr. 26__ _. 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
18 _ 125.30 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.22 121.67 

> oS _ 125.77 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.22 121.88 
5..._... 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.08 

ot ee 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
FE 125.74 119.82 123.77 122.29 11941 114.08 117.20 120:22 122.09 

1§_- ina 125.80 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 114.27 117.00 120.22 122.29 
Sirens 125.86 119.82 123.56 122.50 119.20 114.46 116.80 120.43 122.29 

eS 125.84 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.22 122.09 
| ee 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
| Seale 126,14 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.80 120.02 122.29 
Ee 126.15 119.61 123.34 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.41 120.02 122.29 

+ EAE 126.05 119.20 123.34 121.46 118.80 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.29 

ie Wi icceapcen 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
High 1946_._.. 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
Low 1946__._._ 123.45 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 

1 Year Ago 

May 14, 1945. 122.21 115.24 120.63 118.60 115.43 107.27 112.19 114.46 119.48 

2 Years Ago 

May 13, 1944. 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.80 111.62 101.64 105.52 113.89 116.61 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES by 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) } 
1946— U.S. Avge. : 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups*® 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
May 14__-.--. 1.51 2.71 2.51 2.59 2.73 3.02 2.84 2.69 2.61 

13_ 1.51 2.71 2.51 2.59 2.73 3.02 2.84 2.69 2.61 

: eae 1.49 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.02 2.84 2.69 2.60 

» - ERS FESR 1.49 a3 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.02 2.83 2.69 2.60 

9- i th 1.48 2.71 2.51 2.59 2.72 3.02 2.83 2.69 2.61 

eee ea 1.46 2.70 2.51 2.57 2.72 3.01 2.82 2.69 2.61 

, Ries ee 1.45 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.01 2.82 2.68 2.61 

| ERO 1.44 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.01 2.82 2.69 2.61 

ith cc ccetesiens 1.44 2.70 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.00 2.82 2.68 2.60 

» En 1.44 2.70 2.51 2.57 2.72 3.00 2.82 2.68 2.60 

, eR Ty 1.44 2.70 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.00 2.82 2.68 2.61 
at 1.44 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.61 

ant. 36... <acius 1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 3.72 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.60 
Bick ena 1.38 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.64 2.57 

Mo scans vacasiedinae 1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 

RS Se 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 

ie? 29 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
Dacha 1.35 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.68 2.95 2.79 2.64 2.55 

16. .dtaon 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 2.94 2.80 2.64 2.54 

ate cont sateentele 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.53 2.69 2.93 2.81 2.63 2.54 

y SAREE 1.34 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.64 2.55 

aD Se 1.33 2:67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
1.32 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.81 2.65 2.54 

1.32 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.83 265 2.54 

1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.54 

1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 287 2.68 2.55 

1.51 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 

1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 

1 Year Ago 
May 14, 1945_ 1.64 2.89 2.62 2.72 2.88 3.32 3.05 2.93 2.68 

2 Years Ago 
May 13, 1944_ 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.81 3.08 3.65 3.42 2.96 2.82 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


They merely serve to 


illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 


issue of the ‘“‘Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 





Growth in Sav’s and Loan Institutions’ Deposits 


The wartime and post-war growth of savings and loan associa= 
tions as custodians of the savings of the public is illustrated by a 
report of the Federal Home Loan Bank System, issued April 20, show- 
ing that such home financing institutions increased their assets by 
17% during 1945, to a total of about $8,715,000,000. The report also 
gave the names and capitalization of the 150 largest associations i 


the country, which held capita’® 


ranging from $8,000,000 to $72,- 
000,000 at the end of the year. 

“Equally significant as size, so 
far as their home loan services in 
support of the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program are con- 
cerned, is the widespread distri- 
bution of these financing institu- 
tions,” said Harold Lee, Governor 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. He further stated: 

“The 150 largest associations are 
located in 31 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Ohio has the 
largest number, 27, followed by 
New York with 19 and California 
with 14. Altogether, savings and 
loan associations, which are oper- 
ating in every state, are accessible 
to almost all of the urban popu- 
lation of the country.” 








Of the 150 top associations, 139 
are members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System and 115 of 
these carry insurance of their in- 
vestors’ accounts through the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Eighty-three of these 
largest associations operate under 
Federal Charters and 67 under 
charter of their respective states. 


[It is added that: 


At the end of 1945 there were 


about 6,130 operating savings and 
loan associations in the nation. Of 


these, 3,656 associations with 


esti- 


mated resources of $7,700,000,000, 
or almost 90% of the total assets 
for the industry, are member in- 
stitutions of the Federal Home 


Loan Bank System—which 


pro= 


vides them with a credit reserve 
based on eleven district Federal 
Home Loan Banks. These member 


associations average about $2, 


000 in assets. Forty savings banks 


and insurance companies are 


also 


affiliated with the Federal Home 


Loan Bank System. 





Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, May 7, 1946_._--..---.. 
Wednesday, May 8_-____--_----_.~ 
Thuseday, Mar 9...4...2...ciidew 
Priday, May. 10s... -.2.... ssa 
Saturday, May 11 
Monday. May tg... an eh 
Tuesday, May 14_-_- BROCE STs Yt 
Two weeks ago, April 30, 1946__.. 
Month ago, May 13__ 
Seen Ge, BT. Scent kee 
1945 High, Dec. 27__---- 
Rew, dan. 94 .2......-..~diae 
1945 High, April 6 
Low, Jan. 2_--.-- 


“ 
272.9 
272.9 
273.2 
273.1 
273, 
273.0 
279.2 
273.4 
272.7 
256.3 
265.0 
252.1 
279.2 
264.2 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended may 4, 1946 Increased 71,350 Shis. 


THe American ketroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil proaucuun for the week ended May 4, 1946, was 
4,721,200 barreis, an increase of 71,350 barrels, and was 101,200 bar- 
rels in,.excess of tne dally average figure of 4,620,000 barrels esti- 
mated by the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for 
ihe month of April, 1¥40. Tne current figure, however, was 108,015 
barrels per day less than in the week ended May 5, 1945. Daily 
Output tor tne four wecks ended May 4, 1946 averaged 4,687,200 
barrels. The Institute further reports follows 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a wnole ran w stiils on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,672,000 barrels oi crude oi! daily and produced 13,889,000 
barreis of gasoline; 1,952.00 barrels of kerosene; 5,313,000 barrels 
of, distillate tuei, ana .w»@® barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended May 4, 194s: amd had in storage at the end of that 
week 98,548.0U0 barrels o¢ tumished and 1ished gasoline; 11,043,- 
000 barrels of kerosene 437.000) barrels of distillate fuel, and 
4,212,000 barrels of el 0} 


LWT Oli 


as 


7 v 


34 
resiau.al 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDS PRODUCTION 


(FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


Actual Production 
Week Chance 

Ended from 
Mary 4, Previous May 4, 

1946 Week 1946 
*+363,700 — 3,450 372,250 
7244, 650 — 12,700 255,900 
+750 petiesih 750 


4 Weeks 
Ended 


*B. of M 
Caicuiated 
Requirements 
April 
367,000 
230,000 
Pte 800 


Week 
Ended 
May 5, 

1945 
384,350 
253,150 

900 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Webraska __ 





Panhandle Texas____ 
North Texas 
wrest 1 etas...._..._. 
Bast ‘Central Texas_ 
East Tcxas______-_ 
Southwest Texas 
Coastal Texas___- 


33,000 - 
164,800 
521,100 . 
139,600 + 
- 383,800 + 
331,500 
~~ 486,000 


1,000 
5,300 
31,100 
3,100 
16,800 
12,400 
12,700 


82,250 
160,400 
500,300 
138,850 
376,200 
325,900 
480,200 


90,000 
153,900 
495,300 
138,200 
379,800 
355,650 
563,300 


+ 





‘ota ‘Texas... _._- 


North Louisiana 
Seastal Louisiana___ 


Total Louisiana___ 


2,08U,000 $1,816,819 2,114,800 


85,200 
291,450 


376,650 


77,950 
57,050 
1,150 
250 
211,800 
19,250 


a 


82,400 


950 
4,650 


3,700 


750 
1,850 
50 
200 
2,300 
50 


2,064,100 


85,650 
287,950 


373,600 


77,650 
55,750 
1,100 
100 
210,200 
19,700 


2,176,150 


70,950 
299,800 


370,750 


79,800 
54,900 
400 

15 
194,500 
11,450 








398,022 
81,526 


374,000 


78,000 
5o,U0U0 
800 





@rkansas; ......... 
Mississippi ____ 
Alabama 

Florida 

Tilinois 


Pest ees 197,uu0 
ee i a os 14,000 


t£astern— 
ANGE incl: IL., 
Ee RAR. di: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 46,000 
Wyoming Be 3 92,000 
Montana _._... ‘ 21,u0J 
Colorado “ 22,000 
New Mexico ____ cs 99,000 


Tot. East of Calif. 3,786,000 


[| +++++]4+]+ | 


61,900 
29,500 


665,900 
31,150 
46,050 
105,750 
20,050 
26,850 
95,750 


3,860,500 + 


900 
450 
1,250 
7,600 


65,950 
30,900 
46,100 
111,700 
20,050 
26,500 
95,800 


3,828,100 


63,700 
27,700 
45,750 
107,750 
20,850 
11,000 
103,900 


3,907,015 


[+++ 


“850 
50 
69,150 


106,000 





-- ~ 834,000 


4,620,000 





California ~~~ $830,000 860,700 + 2,200 859,100 922,200 





Tota! United States 4,721,200 - 


71,350 


iPennsylvania Grade included above 64,200 + 900 63,400 61,200 
*These are bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
oil ‘after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of April. As requirements 
™ay be cupplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventuries must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
A, ab pyri — aan bBo new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
0, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of n rhi 
is mixed with crude of in the field. oe ee 
TOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. May 1, 1946. 


¢This is the net basic allowable as of April 1 calculated on a 30-day si 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the "Eatine month. With the Be lige: 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was oroered shut down 
for six days,"no definite.dates during the month being specified: operators only being 
required .to shut. down. as vest -suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
Operate leases, a total equivalent to six days shutdown time during the calendar month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


**Pigures revised. It has recently become possible to take the initial steps neces- 
Sary towards the elimination of that portion of the production of condensate that 
fas been included in the crude oil production figures. The amount of condensate 
that has been going direct from wells into crude pipelines (and therefore getting into 
crude oil production totals) is now estimated to have been somewhat above 30,000 
barrels per day east of California in recent weeks. No condensate has been included 
in the California figures since Jan. 1, 1945. All States are now on a crude oil basis 
except Arkansas, where perhaps 1,500 b/d is going into crude lines; North Louisiana, 
where perhaps 5,000 b/d is so moving, and rather small quantities in Mississippi 
and Wyoming. The individual field separation for Texas, Coastal Louisiana and 
Southeast New Mexico has aiso been revised this week. Other revisions of this type 
will follow from time to time for other States. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS, PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FIN 
AND UNPINIS {ED +4nOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE - 
® AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MAY 4, 1946 
Figures io thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each» 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus ap 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline tFinish’d 
Produc’n and 
at Ref. Unfin. 
Inc. Nat. Gasoline 
Blended Stocks 
1,681 22,752 


4,829,215 


4,687,200 








tStks. of tStks. 
Gas Oil of 
& Dist. Resid. 
Fuel Fuel 
Oil Oil 
10,105 7,091 


% Daily Crude Runs 

Retin'g to Stills 
Capac. Daily % Op- 
Report’g Av. erated 
746 94.3 


tStocks 
of 
Kero- 
sine 
5,008 


District— 
East Coast__ 
Appalachian- 
District No 
District No 3 
¥nd., Il'., Ky. 
Okla., Kan., Mo 
Inland Texa 
Texas Gulf Coast_ 
Louisiana Gul! Coa_t 
St. La. & Arkansas 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No 
District No. 4 
California 


fTotal0.S But™ 
basis May 4, 1943 
TotalU S&S Bs: ™ 
basis Apr. 27, 12435 
U.S. B. of M_ basis 
May 5, 1545 4,281 15,060 +89,451 
*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,095,000 barrels. 
gasoline stocks of 11,054,000 barrels. tStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe L[nes. §Not including 1,957,000 barrels of kerosine 5,313,000 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,010,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced during the week ended May 4, 1946, which compares with 2,010,000 barrels 
6,568,000 barrels end 9,204,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
41,410.000 barrel=, 4,796,000 barrels and 8,986,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended May 5, 1945. 


101 
52 
777 
370 
214 
1,117 
316 
59 


69,2 
104.0 
90.7 
78.9 
64.8 
90.3 
121.5 


46.8 


297 
152 
2.840 
1,272 
852 
3,406 
888 
161 


2,698 
1,121 
21,764 
8,525 
2,972 
14,823 
4,127 
1,838 


228 
60 
1,579 
568 
2393 
1,588 
845 
191 


454 
90 
4,054 
1,661 
326 
5,222 
1,866 
420 


182 
232 
3,203 
1,107 
742 
4,194 
1,267 
205 
12 


110 
798 


41 
347 
1.952 


94 
2,240 
15,594 


10 
113 
560 


43 
369 
6,877 


42 
647 
21,300 





85.7 4,672 13,889 *98,548 11,043 31,487 40,213 


85.7 4,685 14,228 99,631 11,016 30,466 39,404 


8,250 29,391 39,661 
tIncludes unfinished 





Non-Ferrous Metals — Industry Awaits Price 
Relief on Copper, Lead and Zinc — Platinum Up 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of May 9, 


stated: 


“Though the price situation in major non-ferrous metals has not yet 
been claritied, it was generally understood that officials in Washing- 
ton have continued their studies of the problem and specific price 
ceilings at a higher level for copper, lead, and zinc are likely soon. 


The strike at the coal mines has® 


brought additional curtailment in 
operations at metallurgical plants. 
Producers were extremely busy 
last week in rushing rail deliv- 
eries of metals before the embargo, 
called because of the coal short- 
age, effective on May 10. So far 
as prices were concerned, foreign 
copper advanced about l1¢ per 
pound, and refined platinum 
jumped $21 an ounce troy to $56.” 

The publication further went | 
on to say in part as follows: 


Copper 

The industry was interested in| 
a press report from Washington | 
under date of May 2 that credited | 
Senator MacFarland with stating | 
— ‘he was informed OPA will} 
grant a 2¢ per pound rise in the) 
price of copper if labor contracts | 
now in dispute are settled.” The) 








new price has not yet been agreed 
upon. The approach of the rail 
embargo, growing out of the coal 
strike, caused those in a position 
to ship copper to concentrate on 
expediting deliveries. 


Foreign consumers, anticipating 
a higher ceiling price in the 
United States market, purchased 
copper in fair volume last week 
at prices that averaged about 1¢ 
per pound above those paid in the 
preceding week. 


Lead 


From present indications con- 
sumers of lead will obtain no 
more metal in June than the re- 
duced tonnages distributed under | 
voluntary rationing in the cur- 
rent month. With price action lag- 
ging, the prospects of opening up 
plants now involved in labor dis- 
putes during May appear to be 
slim. Settlement of the strike is 
tied to price relief in lead. Both 
producers and consumers look for | 
a higher market. One result of 
current price uncertainty is a de- 
cline in offerings of scrap. 

Sales of lead for the week were 
light, totaling 1,648 tons. 


Zinc 

Activity in zine centered around 
getting the metal moving to con-, 
sumers before the rail embargo 
completely shuts down operations. 
So far as new business was con- 
cerned, most sellers limited their 
offerings, pending developments 
on prices. Custom smelters were 
particularly interested in the price 
situation because of the conditions 





| OPA 





under which they have to operate. | 
The slab zinc statistics for April 


showed that shipments again ex- 
ceeded production and stocks were 
reduced by 12,347 tons to 248,647 
tons. The figures for March and 
April, in tons, follow: 
April 
*260,994 
60,903 
2,030 


March 
273,075 
71,612 
2,310 


Stock at beginning 
Production 
Production daily rate 
Shipments: 
| 
Export 
Government 


60,868 *66,159 
5,676 2,32 
ace t 6,706 *15,210 

83,693 
38,168 
*260,994 


73,250 
39,018 
248,647 


Totals - c 
Unfilled orders 
Stock at end —-_- 

*Revised 

Platinum 

The so-called official price of 
refined platinum was established 
at $56 per ounce troy, effective 
May 6. This represents an advance 
of $21 from the ceiling price that 
was established in the war period. 
exempted the platinum 
group of metals from price con- 
trol on April 29. The published 
quotation for refined platinum 
covers metal sold to consumers. 
Refiners usually pay less, depend- 
ing on market conditions. During 
the last few days refiners were 
buyers at $53 per ounce and up. 
Iridium was more or less nominal 
at $95 to $100 per ounce. Palla- 
dium was unchanged at $24, with 
rhodium at $125, and ruthenium 
at $35. Osmium was scarce and 
wholly nominal at $75 and up- 
ward, 


Cadmium 
Producers and distributors have 


| been requested by CPA to ration 


all deliveries of cadmium until the 
supply situation improves. Output 
in this country has declined from 
an average of 662,000 lb. monthly 
to 350,000 lb., owing to work 
stoppages. The Government's 
stockpile, which contained 685,- 
472 lb. of cadimium at the end of 
March, has been frozen so far 
as ordinary commercial uses are 
concerned, 
Bismuth 

Domestic production of metallic 
bismuth has been reduced by 
90%, owing to strikes, CPA re- 
ports, and producers were asked 
to ration supplies on a voluntary 
basis to take care of the minimum 
needs of the largest number of 
customers. The Government’s 
stockpile has been frozen. 


Tin 
Stocks of tin in the United 
Kingdom at the end of February 


totaled 33,600 long tons, which 
compares with 36,200 tons a 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J.”” QUOTATIONS) 


—Electrolytic Copper— 
Dom, Refy. Exp. Rejy. 
11.775 13.250 
11.775 13.200 
11.775 13.200 
11.775 13.200 
11.775 13.175 
11.775 13.175 


11.775 13.200 


May 


Average 


Straits Tin, 
New York 


52.000 
52.900 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


52.060 


—Lead— 
New York St. Louis 


6.50 6.35 
6.50 6.35 
6.50 6.35 
6.50 6.35 
6.50 6.35 
6.50 6.35 


6.50 6.35 


Zinc 
St. Louis 


8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 


8.25 


Average prices for calendar week ended May 4 are: Domestic 


copper f.o.b. refinery, 11.775¢; 


export copper f.o.b. refinery 12.729¢; 


Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 6.500¢; St. Louis lead, 6.350¢; St. 
Louis zinc, 8.250¢; and silver, 70.750¢. 
The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 


States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 


to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, 


They are reduced 
as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 


Copper, lead and zine quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that is, 


delivered at consumers’ plants. 


figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. 


prices in New England average 0.225c. per 


As ‘elivery charges vary with the destination, the 


Delivered 
pound above the refinery basis. 


Effective March 14, the export quctation for cepper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market und is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 


refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. 


On f.a.s. transactions 


we deduct 0.075c, for 


lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 


up, depending on dimensions and quality. 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 


High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and 


Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a 


Contract prices for 
Middle West in nearly all instances com- 


mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 


not less than 1c. over the “E. & 


\ month. 


M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead cnly. 
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month previous. The totals cover 
pig tin and-tin contained-in con+ 
centrates. Dissatistaction over 
the low price of tin in the British 
market is being voiced in produce 
ing circles. 

The market in the United States 


a 
~ 


remains unchanged. Straits quale *® 


ity tin 
pound, 


for shipment, in cents per 
was nominally as follows: 
May June July 
52.000 52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 52.000 
May 7 52.000 52.000 52.000. 
May 8 -. 52.000 52.000 
Chinese, or 99% 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


May 2 
May 3 
May 4 
May 6 


hs 
Quicksilver r 

Most operators experienced a 
quiet and unchanged market dure 
ing the last week. Uncertainty 
hung over the market at times be- 
cause of rumors that prices could 
be shaded on nearby metal. How- 
ever, as the week ended attention 
was directed as possible compli< 
cations growing out of the coal 
strike. Quotations covering spot 
metal held at $102 to $105 per 
flask, , 


sa 


Silver ls 


Pending action by the Senate 
and House on the amended rider 
to the Treasury-Post Office Ap- 
propriations Bill sellers of silver 
are doing nothing to disturb the 
situation. Buyers are eager to 
purchase the metal, but offerings 
have dried up. Production of ree 
fined silver in this country has 
declined sharply because of 
strikes. 

The New York Official price of 
foreign silver continued at 70%4¢. 
London was unchanged at 44d, 
throughout the week. ; 


4 


Cut in Federal Payroll | 


Urged by Committee | 


A joint Senate-House committee 
on reduction of non-essentialsF ed- 
eral expenditures advised’ both 
chambers on April 30 that 2,893,< 
670 employes were still on the 
Government payrolls as of last 
January 31, and recommended 
legislation to require a reduction 
to 1,650,000 by June 30, 1947, the 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington. The committee added 
that although the War and Navy 
Departments had reduced theif 
civilian personnel, some of the 
older Government agencies have 


increased theirs. The peak of Gove'' 


ernment employment was reached, 
the Committee stated, in August 
1945 when the figure was 
3,649,769. 

In special advices April 30 from 
its Washington bureau, by William 
Knighton, Jr., the Baltimore “Sun” 
said: 


The committee, of which Sena’ 


tor Byrd (D., Va.) is Chairman, 
also urged that President Truman 
speedily make use of the authority, 
given him by Congress last Deceme- 
ber, to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government and to 
proceed expeditiously with the 
liquidation of war-emergency, 
agencies. 


The report stated that “it might | 
have been expected that subs) 
of Governe | 
ment personnel “would have req | 
sulted since V-J day because of | 


stantial reductions” 


the termination of war-emergency 


agencies, and a cursory review of } 
reports may indicate that liquidas * 
tions for such agencies through } 


January 31 eliminated employe 
ment for 97,203 employes.” 


52.000 “ 
tin, continued: 


“However,” the Committee | 


found, “investigation reveals that | 


by the nature of the liquidations 
ordered for most of these tempore 


ary agencies, many of their units | 


and functions have been transe 
ferred to more permanent agencieg 
whose payrolls have been 





» | 
in= 
creased by 86,822 from August of | 


last year to January of this year.” | 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on May 
8 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended April 20, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these fig- 
ures. 

Trading on the Siock Exchange for the account of members 
“except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended April 20 (in round- 
Jot transactions) totaled 2,238,254 shares, which amount was 15.82% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,076,090 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended April 13 of 
2,671,635 shares, or 15.79% of the total trading of 8,465,070 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended April 20 amounted to 651,940 shares, or 13.30% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 2,447,960 shares. During the week 
ended April 13, trading for the account of Curb members of 810,170 
shares was 13.78% of the total trading of 2,939,190 shares. 


@ovtal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


y} WEEK ENDED APRIL 20, 1946 


Total for Week 
&. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
: Short sales__..__- 
4  %Other sales 


t % 


219,060 
6,857,030 


7,076,090 








Total sales 


@. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 

| 1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 

they are registered— 
Trotal purchases_- 
Short sales__£............... = 
tOther sales___- 





642,490 
134,980 
582,470 











Total sales 
@. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total DUTCHASG. 2c enon ono 
NS ee ee sale 
+Other sales__ a 





< 717,450 


89,550 
4,510 
96,770 





Total.sales............ 101,280 

8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases.................-......---—. 
I aii ie icecentnteennibitibiaiiiapesiinianiitils 


tOther sales.._..___. aie 





270,270 
49,000 
368,114 





Total sales 

4 Total— 
Total purchases.__.._. sili 1,002,410 
Short sales 188,490 
tOther sales. 1,047,354 





417,114 











Total sales 1,235,844 15.82 


TZetal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 

WEEK ENDED APRIL 20, 1946 
Total for Week 


38,875 
2,409,085 





t% 
Total Round-Lot Sales: 


| 
| 


i Other sales_. 


Total sales____-. or 


@. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
| they are registerea— 








2,447,960 





Total purchases._.__- 
Short sales 
tOther sales_____._- 


226,125 
21,545 
180,425 











Total sales____.. —_ 
®. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases. 
Short sales 
tOther sales. 




















8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases..............--..------. — 
Short sales 
tOther sales__...... 


Total sales 
| 4. Total— 











Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 








310,945 





Total sales. 
“J. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales___ 
{ Customers’ other sales 


345,460 








0 
115,352 





ft Total purchases 115,352 


& Total sales 130,743 
*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
e@ompared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
‘Ghe Exchange volume includes only sales. . 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
wules are included with ‘other sales.” 


j $Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.’ 


- 











Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$137,595,000 for Week 


f Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 


States totals $137,595,000 for the week ending May 9, 1946 as re- 
yported to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 26% above 
tthe previous week, 254% above the corresponding week of last year, 
sand 4% below the previous four-week moving average. The report 
Wssmed on May 9, continued as follows: 

Private construction this week, $77,872,000, is 12% above last 


“week and 1,751% above the week last year. Public construction, 
$59,723,000, is 52% above last week and 72% greater than the week 
@ast vear. State and municipal construction, $30,873,000, 10% above 
ast week, is 159% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $28,- 
$50,000, is 154% above last week and 27% above the week last year. 

Total engineering construction for the 19-week period of 1946 
‘vecords a cumulative total of $1,762,877,000, which is 194% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1946 totals $1,149,227,000, which is 557% above that for 
9945. Public construction, $613,650,000, is 44% greater than the 


and municipal construction, $400,175,000 to date, is 393% above 
1945. Federal construction, $213,475,000, dropped 38% below the 
19-week total of 1945. 
Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week and the 1945 week are: 
May 9,1946 May 2, 1946 May 10, 1945 
$137,595,000 $108,309,000 $38,910,000 
77,872,000 69,405,000 4,208,000 
59,723,000 39,404,000 34,702,000 
State and Municipal 30,873,000 28,059,000 11,902,000 
Federal 28,850,000 11,345,000 22,800,000 
In the classified construction groups, waterworks, sewerage, 
earthwork and drainage, and commercial and public buildings re- 
corded gains this week over the previous week. Eight of the nine 
classes recorded gains this week over the 1945 week as follows: 
sewerage, bridges, highways, eartnwork and drainage, streets and 
roads, industrial buildings, commercial buildings, and unclassified 
construction, 


Total U. S. Construction. 
Private Construction 
Public Construction ~_----_- 


New Capital 

New capital for construction purposes this week totals $19,- 
937,000, and is made up of $19,472,000 in State and municipal bond 
sales and $465,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 
19-week period of 1946 totals $498,885,000, 6% greater than the 
$469,365,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 


April Civil Engineering Construction 
Totals $536, 190,000 


Civil engineering construction volume in the continental United 
States totals $536,190,000 for April, an average of $134,048,000 for 
each of the four weeks of the month. This is the highest weekly 
average since November, 1942 and 50% higher than the average to 
date in 1946 through April, according to “Engineering News-Record.” 
It is 40% above the March average in 1946 and 282% higher than 
the April 1945 weekly average. The report issued on May 6, con- 
tinued in part as follows: 

Private construction for April on a weekly average basis is $87,- 
140,000, the highest private volume since March, 1930. It is a gain of 
41% over March 1946 and 688% over April 1945. 

Public construction in Avril on a weekly average basis is $46,- 
908,000, the highest since July, 1943. It is 37% above March, 1946 
and 95% higher than April, 1945. 

State and municipal construction on a weekly average basis is 
$31,069,000, 33% higher than March, 1946 and 478% higher than 
April, 1945. Federal construction, $15,839,000 average per week i: 
46% higher than March, 1946 but 15% below April, 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for April, 1946, March 
1946 and April 1945 are: 





April, 1946 March, 1946 April, 1945 
(four weeks) (four weeks) (four weeks) 
$536,190,008 $383,981,000 $140,379,0CC 
348,560,900 247,297,000 
187,630,000 136,684,000 


Total U. S. Construction. 
Private Construction 
Public Construction --__-. 
State and Municipal__-_- 124,275,006 93,495,600 
Federal 63,355,000 43,279,000 

For the first four months, engineering construction reported by 
“Engineering News-Record” totals $1,516,473,000, a 191% gain over 
1945 of which $514,523,000, is public, a 42% gain in spite of the fact 
that Federal construction has dropped 43% from its 1945 rate. Pri- 
vate engineering construction for the four months is $1,001,950,000, 
a 536% gain over 1945. 

By classes of construction, the first four months show gains in 
waterworks, 184%; sewerage, 99%; public bridges, 534%; earthwork 
waterways, 738%; streets and roads, 351%; industrial buildings, 
198%; commercial buildings (including mass housing), 2,159% and 
unclassified private construction, 536% over 1945. 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes for the four weeks of 
April, 1946 totals $82,741,000, or a weekly average of $20,685,000, 


which is about 10% above the average for March 1946 and 205% 
above the average for April, 1945. 


Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended May 4, 1946, 
as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 520,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 230,000 tons from the preceding week. 
responding week of 1945, output amounted to 10,742,000 tons. 
the calendar year to May 4, 1946, production of bituminous coal and 
lignite totaled 164,419,000 net tons, a decrease of 20.1% when com- 
pared with the 205,725,000 tons produced in the period from Jen. ! 
to May 5, 1945. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended May 
4, 1946, was 1,409,000 tons, an increase of 296,000 tons, or 26.6%, ove: 
the preceding week. When compared with the output in the corre- 
sponding week of 1945 there was an increase of 1,132,000 tons, or 
408.7%. The calendar year to date shows an increase of 11.8% wien 
compared with the corresponding period of 1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended May 4, 1946 showed 
an increase of 500 tons when compared with the output for the week 





ing week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 
Apr. 27, 
1946 
750,000 
125,000 


—Jan. 1 to Date— 
May 5, *May 4, May 5, 
1945 1946 1945 
10,742,000 164,419,000 205,725,000 
1,790,000 1,564,000 1,926,000 


May 4, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 
Total, including mine fuel_. §20,000 
Daily average 87,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended. 
tMay 4, §Apr. 27, 
1946 1946 
1,409,000 1,113,000 
1,353,000 1,068,000 





Calendar Year to Date 
May 4, May 5, May 8, 
1946 1945 1927 

21,284,000 19,032,000 

20,432,000. 18,271,000 


May 5, 
1945 

277,000 
266,000 


Penn. Anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial produc, 


Beehive coke— 














United States total. 2,500 2,000 132,600 1,215,200 2,002,800 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from 


2 . authorizec 
operations, ftExcludes colliery fuel. fSubject to revision. §Revised. , 


cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas State 


44,199,000 
96,180,000 .; 
21,572,000 | 2ccording : 
74,608,000 | Washington advices, by a letter 


In the cor- |} 
For | 


ended April 27, 1946; but was 130,100 tons less than for the correspond- 


20,512,000 : He 
19,486,000 
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China Division of 3 
Foreign Trade Council 


Establishment of the China 
| Division, Far East Committée, Na= 
| tional Foreign Trade Coun¢il, te 
‘serve in China as an American 
|business group seeking through 
, cooperative action to contribute to 
|the solution of Sino-American 
‘commercial problems, was an- 
|/nounced on May 7 by the Council. 
| Activities of the China Division 
| will be complementary in an ad- 
visory capacity to those of the 
|Council’s China Trade Division, 
the latter serving in the United 
States as the senior body, said the 
| Council, which added: 

“To date, members who have 
accepted appointment to the new 
| China Division, and who are cur- 
|rently in China, are: Cornell S 
| Franklin, Chairman; A. Bourne, of 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company; 
Admiral C. S. Freeman of William 
Hunt & Company Federal Ine, 
U.S.A.; J. E. Fullam of Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.; W. A. Hale of C. V. Starr 
interests; A. B. Henningsen of 
Henningsen Products Company 
Federal Inc., U.S.A.; P. F. Les 
Fevre of California Texas Oi 
Company; P. M. Markert of 
Andersen, Meyer & Company, 
Ltd.; E. A. G. Petersen of The 
Chase Bank; L. M. Pharis of 
Shanghai Power Company; Bruce 
Smith of Mark L. Moody Federal 
|Inc., U.S.A., and J. T. S. Reed of 
| The National City Bank of New 
York. 





Appropriations for UNRRA 


President Truman sent a mes- 
sage to Congress on May 1. re- 
questing appropriation of the pres 
viously authorized $600,000,000 for 
the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration for 
the 1946 fiscal year. The Presi- 
dent’s message was accompanied, 
to Associated. Press 


from Budget Director Harold D. 
Smith, stating that the requested 
amount is needed to complete the 
United States’ authorized contrib= 
ution of $2,700,000,000, of which 
$2,100,000,000 already has. been 
appropriated, and that UNRRA is 
in urgent need of additional funds 
to continue its work. 





NYSE Gdd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on May 
8, a summary for the week end- 
ed April 27 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
i'sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe= 
cialists. 


LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


| 
| STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
AND 


SPECIALISTS ON THE N, ¥Y¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended April 27, 1946 

Odd-I.-+ Sales by Dealers— 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders 


Total 
Per Week 
Lek SATE: 38,981 

Number of shares a 1,157,473 

Doliar value ~ $50,947,606 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 

Number of Orders: 

Customers’ short sales_... 1235 
Customers’ other sales... 35,893 





Customers’ total sales... 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales___— 

Customers’ other saies____ 


36,028 


4,752: 
1,006,144 


Customers’ total sales. 1,010,896 
Dollar value___________.__. $44,702,639 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
ees. GROG 


130 
+Other sales... _ 


233,880 


Total sales______ 234,010 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares 367,310 
*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 

ported with ‘‘other sales.” 

*#Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 


1,317,600 | and sales to liquidate a long position which 


i \is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
| Ended May 4, 1946, Increased 11,359 Gars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended May 4, 1946 
totaled 671, 311 cars the Association of American Railroads announced 
On May 9. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1945 of 194,723 cars, or 22.5%, and a decrease below the same week 
in 1944 of 164,227 cars or 19.7%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of May 4, increased 
11,359 cars or 1.7% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 376,150 cars, an increase 
of 1,665 cars above the preceding week, and a decrease of 31,500 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
129.969 cars an increase of 671 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 17,047 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 32,606 cars, an increase of 1,439 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 110,835 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945, due to coal strike. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 35,428 cars, an increase 
of 2,325 cars above the preceding week and a decrease of 16,931 
ears below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of May 4 
totaled 23,132 cars, an increase of 2,572 cars above the preceding 
week but a decrease of 16,931 cars below the corresponding week 
in 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 18,366 cars, a decrease of 993 cars 
below the preceding week but an increase of 737 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of livestock for the week of May 4 totaled 14,350 cars a decrease 
of 5,009 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 373 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 45,879 cars an increase of 564 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,827 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 27,167 cars, an increase of 6,339 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 46,535 cars below the 
correspodning week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,746 cars a decrease of 651 cars below 
the preceding week, and a decrease of 9,533 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1945. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
fweeks in 1945 and 1944. 

1946 


2,883,620 
2,866,710 
3,982,229 
2,604,552 

671,311 


1945 
3,003,655 
3,052,487 
4,022,088 
3,377,335 

866,034 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 

835,538 


@ weeks of January 

4 weeks of February 

ON OS EE ee een 
ee See 

Week of May 4__------ 








EE ents dedi tee ibe ane ith x ibn So hem nie bane 12,008,422 


14,321,599 14,340,237 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended May 4, 1946. 
During this period only 47 roads reported gains over the week ended 
May 5, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MAY 4 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1946 1945 


1,328 1,730 
398 474 
11,630 14,427 
1,761 2,183 
33 47 
2,073 2,207 
9,129 13,566 
8,287 12,260 
200 170 
857 1,425 
1,800 3,393 
12,413 17,494 
6,182 8,892 
2,120 2,834 
785 1,476 
6,875 12,072 
3,039 3,558 
220 258 
13 27 
34,897 53,422 
14,970 18,459 
2,195 3,738 
11,077 15,872 
1,463 1,937 
3,080 8,556 
5,580 8,806 
47 27 
117 243 
1,847 2,961 
1,042 1,199 
9,991 13,701 
3,104 5,058 


Railroads 


Eastern District— 


Ann Arbor. 
Bangor & Aroostook 

Boston & Maine 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___- 
Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line________ “a 


Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley 
Maine Central 


Total 
Freight Loaded 
1945 1944 


263 256 
1,509 2,072 
7,062 7,455 
1,129 1,262 

28 47 
1,172 1,046 
3,580 4,875 
6,216 7,853 

226 257 
1,759 1,670 

431 335 

11,753 14,034 
4,260 3,810 

170 190 
1,018 2,314 
7,536 9,137 
2,382 2,169 
6,035 6,367 
2,063 2,576 

51,078 49,007 
10,718 10,139 

832 1,088 
7,111 6,972 

446 607 
8,003 7,832 
5,169 4,744 

889 876 

264 300 
1,127 1,314 

393 406 
7,446 5,319 
6,145 6,029 


Revenue 
1946 





338 
1,879 
7,901 
1,097 

32 
1,071 
4,912 
8,244 

381 
2,243 

368 

12,429 
4,847 

220 
2,775 
9,078 
2,695 

204 

19 

43,200 
10,980 

968 
6,762 

404 
5,744 
6,363 

133 

127 

213 

458 
6,235 
3,057 






































New York Central Lines 

NN. Y., N. H. & Hartford 

New York, Ontario & Western 

Wew York, Chicago & St. Louis 

WN. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette_...__...._____._____ os 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
espebersh & West Virginia 


bash 
Wheeling & Lake Erie_______________ 


Total 








145,377 158,213 162,359 158,554 





232,472 





Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown__. 
ie 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Cambria & Indiana 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
ne 


Cornwa 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania________ - 
ETT RS a 
retin is tp encgcilenmpeinanliih 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines____.__ its 
eer arente System 


806 
46,240 
5,982 
813 
6,046 
526 
166 

75 
1,977 
1,936 
86,890 
11,365 
18,768 
3,849 


185,439 


706 
46,493 
6,334 
1,738 
7,219 
61 

193 
133 
1,396 
1,771 
86,551 
14,577 
19,605 
4,080 


190,857 


888 
21,286 
714 

5 
12,973 
11 

14 

6 
4,486 
1,862 
43,827 
16,705 
3,515 
7,354 


1,189 
30,709 
2,119 
4 





Western Maryland 
Total 


Pocahontas District— 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 


0 
EE Se Re ECE a 14,805 


| 








127,583 


| =~ 





113,647 








7,935 
6,415 
455 





28,905 
21,530 
4,376 


8,818 
5,441 
1,189 





54;811 15,448 








PO fe ee bee 





Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1946 1945 
172 345 
,903 2,694 


Railroads 


Seuthern District— 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 

Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala._.____ aN 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast__._.___ 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia___ 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 
ESERIES SAE) A Ey A a TE 
Columbus & Greenville_____.._.____ co 
Durham & Southern_...._.__._____ aS 
Fiorida Zast Coast._........._..- nbaiadin 
Gainesville Midland_________-_____ aoe 


Total 
Revenue Freight Loaded 
1946 1945 1944 


466 443 349 
913 894 831 
t 849 
15,839 13,513 
4,819 3,912 
490 445 
614 1 ,703 
411 239 
102 165 
,002 2,765 
100 59 
,360 ,349 
433 364 
,541 ,903 
,141 ,045 
5,707 26,715 905 
265 176 163 
401 390 275 
3,440 3,527 3,179 
,126 ,062 085 
405 427 339 
516 478 459 
211 11,874 ,045 
433 25,262 3,82 
9 697 711 
160 129 


),067 1: 
4,290 
267 
2,231 
279 
337 
,215 
107 
914 
812 
3,751 
3.045 
10,268 
100 
410 
3,991 
300 
1,236 
11,313 
8,151 


13,346 
3,970 
423 
,776 1 
230 
113 
2,463 
43 
,245 1 
408 
5,408 3 


480 





LON 
ee Oh 


We ho to Oot 
DW si ht UIN Ho 


Georgia & Florida__ 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......_.______- aa 
llinois Central System ae 
Louisville & Nashville_..___._______ as 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah_______— ante 
Mississippi Central 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._____ _ 
Norfolk Southern 
Piedmont Northern 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac________ ie 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern System___- 
Tennessee Central____ 
Winston-Salem Southbound 








‘ 
4 
2, 


5 
" 

















Total 30,015 23,653 











Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western : ‘ 19,460 
Chicago Great Western 2.2 9 2,393 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac......._._.— 20, 20,75 20,505 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 7 7 201 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 035 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__._._ 687 
Elgin, Jollet & Eastern 8,852 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______ 388 
Great Northern___ 20,697 
Green Bay & Western 467 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__________. ,729 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 984 
Minn., St. Paul& S.S.M ,319 
Northern Pacific_ 365 
Spokane International 112 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle____.__++___. ,728 





0, 
3, 
i, 


91 
< 























Total ,922 











Central Western District— 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System___-_.__. 
| RR A AB et 
Bingham & Garfield___ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 16,791 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 2.202 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____ ee »5E 12,838 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois : j 2,874 
Colorado & Southern 654 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_______ 
Denver & Salt Lake 
Fort Worth & Denver City__________ 
Dlinois Terminal 

Missouri-Illinois 
Nevada Northern 
North Western Pacific 

Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific)._...___-. iu 
Toledo, Peoria & Western.___.____.._ 
Union Pacific System 2,736 16, 
Utah____ 
Western Pacific 


Total 


oO om Ow 
PCW Oe 
~ 
co 


DISUO eo 
a 
> 


3,598 
415 














~ 
aN OU Ww 


3,372 
544 
,166 
971 
,070 
454 
861 
3 
,868 
318 . 
296 
557 
2,369 








Ne 














29 
Je 














128,311 











Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines 

International-Great Northern 

tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.__-— ‘aie 
Kansas City Southern 

Louisiana & Arkansas___...__..-....— 
Litchfield & Madison 

Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_____-- atk 
Missouri Pacific___ 
Quanah Acme & Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis-Southwestern__.__.___-_--— 
Texas & New Orleans 

Texas & Pacific__ 
Wichita Falls & Southern__.--~~- senenpe 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._---—.-—- 


Total 





5,807 
2,111 
0 
5,609 
,240 
302 
185 
5,929 
2,373 
49 
171 
2,826 
951 
,628 
106 
14 








11 
535 
,032 
916 
322 
9,340 
526 
5,051 
9,384 
35 


34 








,913 
198 
7,427 
2,707 
9,921 
5,396 
140 
44 














43 
18 


83 
38 





59,670 

+Included in Atlantic Coast Line RR. fIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 
and 1946. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics .of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationa) 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the tota) 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders Unfilled Orders 
Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 


178,590 150,634 516,776 

169,482 152,066 529,767 

139,681 149,794 516,211. 

139,993 155,381 500.507 

198,985 161,122 533,794 

178,443 158,229 551,081 

157,227 167,243 538,572 

169,355 164,267 539,100 

183,509 167,541 549,928 

225,192 164,562 607,799 

154,235 169,627 591,661 

143,946 167,627 566.152 

- < m 148,161 156,291 553,274 95 
4_ 229,120 174,501 605,288 101 


Notes—Unfiiled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled. orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


79,506 65,406 61,135 76,906 














Period 
194€-~Week Ended 


101 
Apr. 
May 


wo-10 & 


March Rayon Shipments 


Domestic shipments of rayon 
during March at 75,300,000 pounds 
were 19% over the February level, 
states the “Rayon Organon,” pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc., and a report on 
which was issued by the Bureau 
on April 10, For the first three 
months of the current year, rayon 
ideliveries totaled 208,500,000 
pounds, an increase of 11% over 
the first quarter 1945 shipments 
of 187,200,000 pounds, the report 
said. The Bureau added: 

“Deliver-es of rayon by process 
in March, together with the per- 
centage change from March, 1945, 
were as follows: Viscose+cupra 
filament yarn, 42,700,000 pounds, 
+13%:; acetate filament yarn, 15,- 
800,000 pounds, +5%: and rayon 
staple fiber, 16,890,000 pounds, 
123%. Producers’ stocks of rayon 
at the end of March aggregated 
11,300,000 pounds, a decrease of 
19% from the 13,900,000 pounds 
stock held at the end of Febru- 
ary. The principal decline was im 
stople fiber stocks which were re- 
duced from 4,009,000 pounds to 
2,000,000 pounds. 

“In reviewing cotton, rayon, 
and wool broad woven fabric pro- 
duction for the period 1937-1945, 
the “Organon” states that the to- 
tal three fiber fabric output rose 
to a peak of 13.3 billion yards in 
1942, a 32% increase over the 
average annual 1937-1939 produc- , 
tion of just over 10 billion yards. 
Thereafter, production declined 
and by 1945 the broad woven 
fabric output amounted to 108 
billion yards, a figure just 742% 
above the prewar average. 

“With respect to tire fabric and 
tire cord production over the past 
nine years, the publication points 
out that, despite gas rationing and 
the consequent saving of civilian 
tires during the war, production 
of tire fabric and cord increased 
to a record level of 465 million 
pounds in 1945,. an. increase. of 
75% over the average 1937-1939 
annual output. The use of rayon 
and nylon by the tire fabric and 
cord industry has increased from 
a nominal quantity in 1937 to 39% 
of the record 1945 total.” 


Ghiglieri Heads — 
illinois Bankers Assn. 


Barney J. Ghiglieri, President 
of Citizens National Bank, Toluca, 
Ill., is the new President of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, elect- 
ed at its 55th Convention held in 
the New Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., on May 3 to sueceed 
Floyd M. Condit, President of the 
First National Bank of Beards- 
town, Ill. George C. Williams, 
President of the State Bank & 
Trust Company of Evanston, II1., 
was elected Vice-President. Mel- 
vin C. Lockhard, Cashier of the 
First National Bank, Cobden, Iil., 
was elected Treasurer for the 
coming year. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended May 4, 1846 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 414 mills re=- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.5% above 
production for the week ending 
May 4, 1946. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
0.1% below production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 94% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 31 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 31 
days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 84%; orders 
by 8.2%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
.\3.6% below; shipments were 7.3% 
below; orders were 8.1% below. 
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Federal Reserve March Business Indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on April 23 its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory 
employment and payrolls, etc. At the same time, the Board made 
available its customary summary of business conditions. The latter 
was given in our issue of May 9 page 2561. The indexes for March, 
together with comparison for a month and a year ago follow: 


BUSINESS INDEXES 
1939 average = 100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average = 100 for construction contracts; 
1935-39 average == 100 for all other series 


Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation Seasonal Adjustment 
—1946- 1945 ——1946 1945 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 


Without 


“Industrial production— 
*169 153 235 *165 149 232 


*175 155 *171 152 249 
*183 141 *181 139 344 
*168 167 *163 162 172 
*139 142 *131 134 136 
Construction contracts, value— 
Total 136 72 2 117 71 
95 5 & 85 16 
169 , 144 115 


*127.4 $122. 
*133.0 $122.6 
*123.1 $122. 


4121.9 
$122.3 
$121.5 


4166.0 
$222.6 
4121.4 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


$210.6 

Durable goods Fras sie * $199.5 $465.1 

Nondurable goods : a oa “ | $221.5 $221.0 
Freight carloadings 139 126 ‘ 119 136 
partment store sales, value_. —— *269 255 : 207 212 
Department store stocks, value. __ t 159 152 151 


*Preliminary. tData not yet available. tRevised. 


Note—Production, carloading, and department store sales indexes based on daily 
mverages. To convert durable manufactures, nondurable manufactures, and minerals 
indexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply 
@urable by .379, nondurable by .469, and minerals by .152. 


Construction contract indexes based on 3-month moving averages, centered at second 
Month, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. To convert indexes to value 
figures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, resi- 
dential by $164,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 


Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, and payrolls index compiled 
‘by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


$341.7 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(1935-39 average — 100) 
Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation Seasonal Adjustment 

-~--— 1946 -—-— 1945 1946——— 1945 

MANUFACTURES Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

*170 43 210 *170 210 

t 49 198 Tt 198 

176 46 234 176 234 
Open hearth 162 38 189 162 
I 274 106 561 274 
SS: AA a See ‘ *213 193 421 *213 
Transportation equipment___- *204 207 676 *204 
Automobiles . *.05 102 236 *105 
Nonferrous metals and product: t 141 267 t 
" §$melting and refining #125 128 193 *125 
Gumber and products *120 119 121 *115 
*106 108 110 *100 
aE a a Pave *143 139 144 *143 
Stone, clay and giass products - *191 186 166 *177 
Plate glass 136 106 61 136 
t 149 86 tT 
SAY PIOBUGS.....nonadoanae<s . *146 143 124 *140 
Gypsum and plaster products —_ *207 202 183 *199 
Abrasive & asbestos products *211 203 *211 
*162 159 *162 
Cotton consumption__.___-- ~~ 147 146 150 147 
Rayon deliveries 241 234 214 241 
Wool textiles.............._- = Tt 171 Tt 


Leather products. *133 t 
Tanning 126 t 
Cattle hide leathers___ ~~~ - m 146 t 
Cali and kip leathers #8 99 3 t 

} tT 

tT 


Without 


Goat and kid leathers of 64 
Sheep and lamb leathers__. -~- 142 
Na. 6i bs ichdoemndh neantivigenialab cesta cams a : t 7 + 


Manufactured food products__. ~~ *156 160 *140 
Wheat flour a 32 *159 *131 
Meatpacking wale : 178 *132 
Other manufactured foods_-_- -—- 36 165 *148 
Processed fruits & vegetables. ~~ 141 *82 


156 


t 
t 
ies te cee: aoe t 
Other tobacco products__-~~. ~. ¢ c t 
t 
5 
; 


Paper and products 
3, See Sea m } 16 
' Newsprint production ‘ 


Printing and publishing ras *127 
Newsprint consumption_____ —- 
Petroleum and coal products__- ~~ 2 t 
Petroleum refining on tts. 
ee dimers abtaneeeenare« = #135 
Fuel oil__ $6 
Lubricating oil 
Kerosene 





Byproduct 
Beehive 303 


234 
244 
389 


217 


149 147 
160 149 
Bituminous coal eh 121 115 
Anthracite *147 150 
~ Crude petroleum . 


IER IC AC RE a 104 111 
Iron ore 


*Preliminary or estimated. tData not yet available. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
(1935-39 average == 100) 


155 152 137 155 152 137 
165 107 191 166 114 192 
141 150 134 130 147 124 
140 158 129 111 126 102 
134 126 134 134 121 134 
121 94 213 35 24 63 
143 121 159 136 113 151 
Merchandise, 1.c.1,___.-_.----~- -- 78 78 68 79 75 68 
° NOTE-—To.convert coal and miscellaneous indexes to points in total index, shown 
in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .213 and misceHaneous by .548. 





Wholesale Prices Advanced 0.3% in Week 
Ended May 4, Labor Department Reports 


Primary market prices advanced 0.3% during the week ended 
May 4, 1946, because of higher prices for both agricultural and in- 
dustrial commodities, it was stated on May 9 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, which said that at 109.9% of 
the 1926 average, “the index of commodity prices prepared by the 
Bureau was 0.7% above a month ago and 4.0% higher than early 
May 1945.” The Bureau’s weekly report added: 

Farm Products and Foods—Average prices of farm products in 
primary markets rose fractionally (0.1%) during the week, as higher 
prices for fresh fruits and vegetables and eggs more than offset smali 
declines for grains and livestock and poultry. Prices of sweet pota- 
toes increased sharpiy with improved quality, and prices of oranges 
and apples were higher. There were. declines in prices of lemons 
and onions. Egg prices were higher, with declining production fol- 
lowing the order of the Department of Agriculture restricting feed 
for poultry. Quotations for grains were down slightly with lower 
prices for rye, reflecting reduced demand pending establishment of 
the OPA ceiling June 1 at levels well below current market prices. 
Prices of livestock and poultry declined because of lower prices for 
steers and lambs. Cotton quotations were lower with favorable crop 
reports. The group index for farm products was 0.3% higher than 
early April and 4.5% above a year ago. 

The increases in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables and eggs 
also were largely responsible for an advance of 0.4% in average 
prices of feods. Milk prices were higher in New York following 
removal of the fluid milk subsidy and a compensating increase in 
the ceiling. Quotations for rye flour declined with lower grain 
prices. On the average food prices were 0.9% higher than a month 
ago and 3.9% above early May 1945. 

Other Commodities—Average prices for all commodities other 
than farm products and foods rose 0.5% during the week, Clothing 
prices advanced 2.7% on the average with sharp increases for boys’ 
suits and a smaller advance for men’s shirts under cost-plus ceiling 
adjustments. There were further price rises for cotton goods due 
to increases permitted under the Bankhead amendment to the Stabil- 
ization Extension Act of 1944. Prices for western pine, sewer pipe 
and woodpulp increased following OPA ceiling adjustments to en- 
courage production. Prices of butyl acetate and gasoline were higher. 
OPA ceiling adjustments to cover increased material and labor costs 
were reflected in higher prices for agricultural hand tools, steel 
barrels, range boilers, and cigarettes. The group index for all com- 
modities other than farm products and foods was 1.2% above early 
April and 4.1% above the corresponding week of 1945. 

The Labor Departmtent included the following notation in its 
report: The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the 
most part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, the prices 
are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those pre- 
vailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator of week 
to week changes and should not be compared directly with the 
monthly index. The following tables show (1) indexes for the past 
three weeks, for April 6, 1946 and May 5, 1945 and (2) percentage 
changes in subgroup indexés from April 27, 1946 to May 4, 1946. 

CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 4, 1946 
(1926100) 
Percentage changes to 
May 4, 1946, from— 
5-4 4-27 4-20 4-6 5-5 4-27 46 6-5 

Commodity group— 1946 1946 146 1945 1946 1945 

4ll commodities 109.6 109.6 109.1 105.7 -+0.3 t + 4.0 





Farm products -5 *135.5 135.4 135.2 129.8 
Foods $ 110.3 110.4 109.7 105.6 
Hides and leather products. 120.3 1203 120.1 i18.3 
Textile products , 105.5. 105.2 104.5 99.1 
Fuel and lighting materials___-_ 86.6 86.6 85.5 840 
Metal and metal products 109.6 199.6 108.0 104.3 
Building materials 126.0 126.0 124.0 117.0 
Chemicals and allied products.. 96. 96.1 96.1 96.6 94.9 
Housefurnishings goods 108.7 108.7 108.7 1062 
Miscellaneous commodities 9E. 95.5 95.4 95.4 94.6 
Raw materials i *123.0 123.0. 122.2 117.8 
3emi-manufactured articles » 101.2. 100.8 100.6 94.8 
Manufactured products J 105.1 105.1 104.6 102.0 
All commodities other than farm 

products 04.3 103.9 103.9 103.4 100.4 
All commodities other than farm 

products and foods & 103.1 103.1 102.4 99.5 

*Revised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
APRIL 27, 1946 TO MAY 4, 1946 
Increases 
Clothing Other foods 
Other miscellaneous 2 Other farm products 
Paper and pulp : -l Dairy Products 
Cotton goads. ..._-...-- Other building materials 
Lumber Agricultural implements______------~ 
Fruits and vegetables___._.........-. 9 Iron aid steel ‘ 
Other textiles -6 Plumbing and heatin 
Paint and paint materials 0.1 
Decreases 


0.3 Grains 


Bank Debits for Month of April 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on May 10 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits’ which we 
give below: 
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Livestock and poultry 





SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) 

—3 Months Ended— 

Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 

Federal Reserve District— 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Boston ,777 3,528 10,686 10,385 
New York ,OS 32,013 111,094 97,558 
Philadelphia 9 3,297 11,011 9,769 
Cleveland ,146 4,799 14,290 14,033 
Richmond ‘ 2,565 8,968 . 7,869 
P| ERE LSS TCE eee re eee! , ‘ 2,480 8,792 7,645 
Chicago 11,030 34,640 34,142 
St. Louis ? 2,074 6,841 6,217 
Minneapolis ; 1,295 4,495 3,814 
Kansas City ; 2,410 7,852 7,403 
Dallas * 2,095 7,380 6,445 
; 6,554 23,025 20,184 


74,139 





Total, 334 centers 
*New York City 29,413 
*140 other centers 37,846 
193 other centers___._.._____ 2 6,881 


249,073 
103,376 
121,782 

23,915 


225,465 
90,362 
114,291 
20,812 





Flood Control Bill 
Signed hy President 


Paving the way for resumption 
of peacetime constructional un- 
dertakings, curtailed because of the 
war, President Truman indicated 
on May 3 that he had signed a 
bill appropriating $333,000,000 for 
navigation, hydro-electric and 
flood control programs for the 
year beginning July 1, Associated 
Press Washington advices stated. 

Of the appropriation, which 
will be used by Army engineers, 
approximately $20,000,000 will be 
spent on the Panama Canal and 
other of the War Department’s 
civil operations. The remainder is 
designed for water-use and flood 
control planning and construction, 
approximately as follows, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press: 

Projects in New York State in- 
clude: 

Rivers and Harbors—New York 
Harbor, $1,510,000; New York and 
New Jersey Channels, $3,634,000. 
Cape Vincent Harbor, $59,000. 

Advance Planning on Rivers 
and Harbors — Buffalo Harbor 
$12,500; Black Rock Channel from 
Tonawanda Harbor, $5,000. 

Flood Control—Syracuse, $900,- 
000; Almond Reservoir, $1,100,000; 
East Sidney, $1,200,0000; Elmira, 
$540,000; Mount Morris Reservoir, 
$1,000,000. 

Advance Planning on Flood 
Control—Copes Corner Reservoir, 
$180,000; Genegantslet Reservoir, 
$60,000; South Plymouth Reser- 
voir, $190,000. 

Projects in Pennsyivania in- 
clude: 


Flood Control—Sunbury, $900,- 
000; Williamsport, $300,000;. You- 
ghiogheny River Reservoir, $619,- 
200; Conemaugh Reservoir, $2,- 
500,000; Punxsautawney, $556,000. 


Advance Planning on Flood 
Control Projects—Swoyerville and 
Forty Fort, $50,000; Allegheny 
River Reservoir, $155,000; Ridg- 
way, Johnsonburg, Brockway and 
vicinity, $120,000; Latrobe, $20,- 
000. 

Projects in Vermont include: 


Flood Control—Union Village 
reservoir, $1,309,000. 


Advance Planning on Flood 
Control Projects—West River 
Reservoirs, $230,000; North Hart- 
land Reservoir, $70,000; North 
Springfield, $70.000; East Barre 
Reservoir, $34,000; Wrightsville 
Reservoir, $20,000; Waterbury Res- 
ervoir, $8,000. 


Douglas of Mutua! Life 
Favors British Lean 


Lewis W. Douglas, President of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, speaking be- 
fore the State sales congress of 
the Chicago Life Underwriters in 
the mid-western city on April 27, 
urged support for the proposal of 
a United States loan for Great 
Britain and told his audience that 
this country, which depended for 
its early defense in the last two 
wars on the strength of its Euro- 
pean allies, now faced the peril 
of being left standing alone. “The 
United Nations Organization,’ 
continued Mr. Douglas, according 
to the account given to the New 
York “Journal of Commerce,” 
“great though its potentialities are, 
bright as is its promise, may not 
grow to the stature necessary to 
maintain the peace unless we are 
prepared to provide it with the 
force that has always been neces- 
sary to preserve order in the 
world.” 


As aids to the restoration of 
orderly economic processes and 
maintenance of future peace, Mr. 
Douglas advocated the’ loan to 
Great Britain and continuance of 
Selective Service. “There is no 
answer to the European problem,” 
he stated, “unless the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, our 





“Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 


only natural ally, regains much of 
the strength she has lost.” 
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Douglas Williams, recently dis- 
charged as a First Lieutenant of 
the Army after service in the Bur- 
ma-India area, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the 
Chase National Bank of New 
York. Mr. Williams was formerly 
im the advertising department of 
Gimbel Bros. 


Guaranty Trust Company of 
Wew York announced the appoint- 
ment on May 9 of Joseph G. Acker 
and Lawrence M. Pritchard as As- 
sistant Treasurers, and of Henry 
B. Dyke as Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. Acker continues his associa- 
tion with the company’s Madison 
Avenue office; Mr. Dyke will be 
with the Brussels, Belgium, office, 
and Mr. Pritchard with the Rock- 
efeller Center office, soon to be 
opened at 40 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Mr. Pritchard, formerly an As- 
sistant Trust Officer, has returned 
from a military leave of absence 
of two and a half years, during 
which he served in the Navy asa 
Lieutenant Commander. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
has acquired the business of the 
Flatbush National Bank, located 
at 830 Flatbush Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. Operation of the bank as a 
branch office of Manufacturers 
Trust Company was begun on 
May 13, thereby increasing the 
mumber of its branches to 71 in 
Greater New York of which 21 
are in Brooklyn. John E. Biggins, 
who has been President of the 
Flatbush National Bank since 
April 1927, is in charge of the new 
office as a Vice-President of Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, while 
Edward W. Ewen, Cashier, will be 
appointed an Assistant Vice-Pres- 
ident; Charles F. Richman and 
John C. Biggins, Assistant Cash- 
iers will become Assistant Secre- 
taries of Manufacturers Trust 
Company. The Board of Directors 
of the Flatbush National Bank as 
presently constituted will serve as 
an Advisory Board at the new 
branch office and all members of 
the bank’s present personnel will 
continue as employees of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company. The 
Flatbush National Bank which 
was founded in 1926 has continued 
in its present location since that 
time. Its published statement as 
of March 31, 1946, showed deposits 
of $9,270,621.59. Every modern 
banking service will be available 
at this new office. Contrary to 
published reports Manufacturers 
Trust Company will continue to 
operate its office at 1144 Flatbush 
Avenue, at Dorchester Road. 


E. S. Macdonald, Vice-President 
in charge of the Queens Division 
of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company of New. York, an- 
nounced on May 9 the following 
changes in the Executive Staff of 
that organization: 


Ellis Weston, Vice-President, 
heretofore in charge of the Jamai- 
ca Branch, has been appointed to 
head an enlarged Business Ex- 
tension Department, with head- 
quarters at Jamaica Office. He 
will be assisted by M. Arthur Ca- 
vallo, formerly Assistant Treas- 
urer, who has been elected As- 
sistant Vice-President and will 
will make his headquarters at the 
Long Island City office. William 
J. Dolan, Assistant Vice-President, 
has.also been appointed to this 
department and will center his ac- 
tivities on the south side of the 
county with headquarters at Far 
Rockaway office. Lester R. Ma- 
honey, pow a Vice-President at 
the mairi office, has been appoint- 
@d Vice*President in charge of 
Jamaica office. Donald D. Kittell, 
formerly Assistant Manager, has 

been appointed Assistant Treas- 





urer and Manager at that office. 
John J. Ross, formerly manager at 
the Rockaway Beach office, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dolan as Manager of the 
Far Rockaway office. Morris En- 
gelsberg, now assistant manager 
at the Richmond Hill Office, has 
been appointed manager of the 
Rockaway Beach office. 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System announce 
that effective May 1 the Farmers 
Bank of Springville, Erie County, 
N. Y., was merged into the Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., both state 
members, under the title of the 
latter institution. In connection 
with the merger a branch was es- 
tablished at Springville. 


A special meeting of the com- 
mon stockholders of the United 
States Trust Co., Boston, Mass., 
has been called for May 27 to con- 
sider and act upon the redemp- 
tion of all shares of convertible 
preferred stock as recommended 
by directors; this was indicated 
in the Boston “Herald” of May 27. 


Albert C. Stein, Vice-President 
of the Elizabeth Trust Company of 
Elizabeth, N. J., died on May 7 
at the age of 74. Mr. Stein has 
been associated with the bank 
since 1923 and had been a Vice- 
President and director since 1923, 
it was reported by the Newark 
“Evening News.” 


The board of managers of the 
Bloomfield Savings Institution, 
Bloomfield, N. J., on May 7 
elected M. Harold Higgins Pres- 
ident and Otto Billo Chairman 
of the board. Mr. Higgins suc- 
ceeds the late Willard W. Miller. 
Both Mr. Higgins and Mr. Billo 
were Vice-Presidents it was stated 
in the Newark “Evening News.” 


Clarence B. Munshower, mana- 
ger of the 60th Street office of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner on 
May 7. The dinmer was sponsored 
by the 60th and Market Streets 
Businessmen’s Association. In pre- 
senting a gold watch and other 
gifts to Mr. Munshower, who re- 
tires soon from banking service, 
David Rubin, President of the As- 
sociation, praised him for his 
share in promoting the growth 
and prosperity of an important 
business section of Philadelphia 
over a period of 30 years. Among 
the several hundred guests on the 
Bellvue Roof Garden were J. J. 
Caprano and Mark J. Igoe, Vice- 
Presidents of Corn Exchange. An 
address was made by Augustus F. 
Daix, 3rd, President of the United 
Businessmen’s Association. 


Charles L. McCune, President of 
the Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. F. Torrance as 
real estate officer, which became 
effective May 1. According to the 
Pittsburgh “Post Gazette’ from 
which we quote Mr. Torrance 
has been connected with the bank 
since 1931. 


The directors of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, voted 
on May 6 to transfer $2,500,000 
from undivided profits account to 
surplus; making total surplus of 
the institution $40,000,000. The 
Pittsburgh “Post Gazette” report- 
ing this notes that the capital is 
$7,500,000. 


The board of directors of the 
Lincoln Bank & Trust Company, 
Louisville, Ky., elected Lewis 
Herndon as a director succeeding 
the late W. S. Campbell, it was 





announced on May 7 by Noel 
Rush, President of the bank and 
reported by Donald McWain, Fi- 
nancial Editor of the Louisville 
“Courier Journal” in the May 8 
issue of that paper. 

Mr. Herndon is sales director 
and Vice-President of the Bel- 
knap Hardware & Manufacturing 
Company, with which he has been 
connected since 1905, 


The Peoples Bank of Science 
Hill, Pulaski County, Ky., has be- 
come a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, it was announced 
on May 6 by President Ray M. 
Gidney of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. Member 
banks in the Fourt Federal Re- 
serve District now total 722, said 
the announcement which added: 

With deposits of more than 
$900,000, the Peoples Bank is cap- 
italized with $25,000 common 
stock and $14,500 surplus and un- 
divided profits. It was founded 40 
years ago with a capital of $15,- 
000. C. M. Langdon is President 
of the bank. Other officers are: 
G. M. Estes, and Don Linkes, 
Vice-Presidents; W. J. B. Stroud, 
Cashier, and May L. Stroud, As- 
sistant Cashier. Directors of the 
bank are Arthur Jasper, Clifford 
Randall, L. M. Roy, A. P. Vaught, 
and all the officers except the 
Cashier and Assistant Cashier. 


The promotion of Lowry S. 
Holden and Carl F. Merlet, Assis- 
tant Cashiers of The Bank’ of 
Georgia at Atlanta to the posts of 
Assistant Vice Presidents of the 
bank, was made known in the 
Atlanta “Constitution” of May 10; 
which states that they were elect- 
ed to their new offices by the 
board of directors at its regular 
monthly meeting on May 9. Mr. 
Holden has been in the bank’s 
employ since 1940; Mr. Merlet en- 
tered the bank in 1941. Announce- 
ment of the changes was made by 
Joseph E. Birnie, President of the 
bank. 


The Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy reported the conversion effec- 
tive May 1 of the Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company of West Point, 
Ga., to the First National Bank of 
West Point, Ga., capital $200,000. 
From the Atlanta “Constitution” 
the following Constitution State 
News Service from West Point, 
May 1 is quoted: 

“Officers of the bank are: H. H. 
Greene, Chairman of the Board; 
Willis Johnson, President; George 
H. Lanier, Vice President; J. E. 
Robinson, Cashier; J. F. Hester 
and J. H. Henderson, Assistant 
Cashiers. 

“The First National Bank of 
West Point, which is owned local- 
ly, begins with approximately $8,- 
500,000 in resources, and 8,000 de- 
positors. 


Directors of Union Bank & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, Calif., on 
May 9 voted to increase the capi- 
tal funds by $1,000,000 through the 
sale of an additional 10,000 shares 
of $50 par capital stock to stock- 
holders at $100 a share. Stock- 
holders will have the right to sub- 
scribe to one new share for each 
six shares presently held, accord- 
ing to the Los Angeles “Times” of 
May 10 which further stated: 

“A special meeting of stock- 
holders has been called for June 
6 to ratify the action. 

“The move will raise the num- 
ber of outstanding shares of the 
institution from 60,000 to 70,009 
shares, and proceeds will be used 
to increase both capital and sur- 
plus by $500,000 to $3,500,000 
each. 

“This will be the second $1,- 
000,000 increase in capital funds 
by the bank during the past year. 
In September of last year stock- 
holders were given the right to 
subscribe to one additional share 
for each five shares held at $100 
a share. Both capital and surplus 
were increased $500,000 each at 
that time.” 


The appointment of Ward L. 





Beeney as Assistant Manager of 
the Oregon City branch of the 
First National Bank of Portland, 
Ore., was announced by F. E. Wat- 
kins, Oregon City, branch mana- 
ger. Mr. Beeney, who was previ- 
ously with the mortgage loan de- 
partment of the main office, suc- 
ceeds G. E. Swafford, who is re- 
tiring after 25 years service, it 
was stated in the Portland “Ore- 
gonian” of May 4. 


Franco-British 
Financial Agreement 


In its May 9 weekly Bulletin 
“News from France,” published 
in New York by the French Press 
and Information Service, the fol- 
lowing item regarding the Franco- 
British Financial Agreement is 
quoted from Le Monde, May 3: 

“The financial agreement which 
has recently been concluded be- 
tween the French and British 
Governments settles the question 
of reimbursement of the debts 
contracted by France during the 
application of the Agreement of 
March 27, 1945, and resulting from 
the deficit in the nation’s foreign 
trade with Great Britain. 

“Forty million gold pounds had 
already been paid by February 
28, 1946, but a debt of 110 million 
pounds remained. The new agree- 
ment enables France to extend the 
period of reimbursement to April, 
1949. Fifty million pounds will be 
repaid before the end of 1946; 30 
millions before the end of 1947; 
20 million pounds before the end 
of March, 1948 and the balance 
before April, 1949. 

“These deadlines might be 
changed if a commercial accord 
is signed between the two coun- 
tries. Part of the reimbursement 
will be made in gold, another part 
in dollars, and the rest through 
the transfer to the British gov- 
ernment of French stocks frozen 
in England.” 


Food Board to 
Continue to Year-End 


A joint statement by President 
Truman and the British and 
Canadian Prime Ministers an- 
nounced on May 8 that the Com- 
bined Food Board would be con- 
tinued until Dee. 31, 1946, accord- 
ing to Associated Press Washington 
advices. It iollowed the announce- 
ment that Herbert Morrison, Lord 
President of the Council in the 
British Cabinet, would come to 
Washington to discuss with Mr. 
Truman and his advisers the 
world food crisis. It was explaired 
in the joint statement that con- 
tinuation of the Board, which was 
originally created to control dis- 
tribution of food during the war, 
was essential “because of the de- 
terioration that has occurred in 
the world food situation in recent 
months and the need to continue 
to control the distribution of many 
foods with a view to preventing 
widespread suffering and starva- 
tion.” 


Roberts on Economic 


Policy Committee 


The Committee on International 
Economic Policy, through its 
Board Chairman, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, offered the Pennsylvania 
Chairmanship in the committee to 
former United States Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
and it was announced from Phila- 
delphi2z on April 23, according to 
the Associated Press, that Mr. 
Roberts had accepted the appoint- 
ment, The committee, estab- 
lished by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace to 
“watch and interpret interna- 
tional and governmental economic 
policies affecting the welfare of 
the American. people and _ the 
cause of world peace,” is pres- 
ently concerned with bringing 
about a favorable view in the 
public mind of the proposed $3,- 
750,000,000 loan to Great Britain. 





“Crabbing” 


(Continued from first page) ' 
mentally, is cheerful. Today, the 
chief cause for complaint is the 
chronic complaining. 

The time for growling and 
grumbling is when the goose 
hangs high, with everybody feel 
ing smug, self-satisfied, and overe 
complacent. Then crepe-draping 
and fault-finding may do some 
good. Crabbing can help to re- 
store balance. Today calls for 
pressure on the opposite side—for 
assurance, cheerfulness, good na« 
ture. The very disputes we de- 
plore arise in part as a reaction of 
the widespread mood of dissatis<- 
faction and lament. It is time to 
reverse these negative trends. 


World Looks to U. S. for Morale 


This need for a more construc- 
tive spirit is doubly true in view 
of the new role of the U. S. in 
world affairs. UN leadership will 
not be won by formal divlomacy, 
but by the daily attitude which 
our people demonstrate. What 
would our international status be«# 
come if measured by today’s 
chorus of _ self - condemnation? 
Our global standing will not be 
helped if the U. S. becomes known 
throughout the world as Uncle 
Squawk instead of Uncle Sam. 


No Devastation Here 


Particularly impressive are the 
reports of technical observers who 
have been surveying the economic 
ruins of Europe. One of these exe 
perts set down a cold-blooded ap- 
praisal of the wreckage. Then his 
feelings got the better of him and 
he summed up his engineering 
data: “Blessed is the land that has 
known no bombs, where everyone 
has plenty to eat and where peo- 
ple are not worn down by years 
of deprivation.” 

America took full share of come 
bat, but we led the world in proe 
duction. We have come to possess 
industrial facilities beyond any- 
thing heretofore imagined. Our: 
research and technique in a few 
years scored advances that nore 
mally might have taken a quarter 
century. America has cause for 
great thankfulness. Yes, I am still 
bullish on the U. S. 


New Highs Ahead 

After the V-Days, Washington 
prophets forecast dire unemploy< 
ment. They were wrong. Further- 
more, instead of sagging, retail 
trade has soared, brisk even in 
strikebound areas. Over-riding 
the shortage of goods and stop- 
page of output, business vitality 
has defied the grief mongers. Am- 
ple buying power points to still 
further expansion. 

Besides the stricken nations of 
the world, there are key groups of 
our own people right here at 
home who should let up their 
gloomy forebodings. A reconvere= 
sion to confidence will aid wage 
workers to raise output and aid 
farmers to raise crops. A holiday 


on crabbing will put fresh heart 
into postwar plans of executives: 
and returning veterans, extra pep» 
into campaigns of salesmen. 


Let’s Blackout Those Blues 

This country has been chosen: 
as the site of the future UN world 
capital. In the light of this hon- 
or, it is particularly important: 
that America should regain its 
ancestral fortitude. In some mis- 
guided moments, it may have ape- 
peared that America had switched 
its national emblem from the ea~- 
gle to the crab. This dour mood’ 
must lift. Instead we should make» 
the most of the unprecedented? 
opportunities. To capitalize to the- 
full our abounding material an@ 
spiritual resources, we need the 
positive formula: Rather thaw 
crabbing about yesterday, let us 
count our manifold blessings for 
tomorrow. | 


' 





